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COMPANY 1S HELD LIABLE 
FOR AN EXPLOSION LOSS 
UNDER A FIRE CONTRACT 


Alabama Supreme Court Reverses 
Precedent Elsewhere in De- 
ciding for Assured 


CONCUSSION CAUSED LOSS 
Damaged When Building in Course 


of Montgomery Fire Was 
Dynamited by Firemen 











A long established construction of the 
standard fire insurance policy in the 
state courts of the country, namely that 
a company is not liable for explosion 
losses preceding a fire involving an as- 
sured’s property, has been upset by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, after a low- 
er court had held for the insurance com- 
pany and the Supreme Court itself had 
previously sustained the insurer’s posi- 
tion. In reversing precedent the court 
was divided four to three, showing there 
was by no means a unanimity of opinion. 


The case, that of Marie Cook against 
the Continental, arose when the assured 
made a claim against the insurance com- 
pany under a fire policy for damage 
caused by concussion from an explosion 
of dynamite which was set off on June 
4, 1927, by the Montgomery fire depart- 
ment in a building 100 feet or more away 
in order to arrest the progress of a dis- 
astrous fire of conflagration proportions 
which was sweeping through the busi- 
ness sections of the city. The assured 
Claimed that her property was in the 
direct path of the fire and would have 
been destroyed had the intervening build- 
ing not been dynamited, while the in- 
surer held to the terms of the fire con- 
tract, excluding all explosion losses un- 
less caused directly by the fire. 


Feature Points of Case 


Some of the points featured in the 
Majority opinion of the Alabama Su- 
Preme Court in reversing its own deci- 
sion on a rehearing granted the assured 
follow : 

Where an explosion in an insured’s 
building or neighboring building is 
Caused by fire, the insurer under the 
standard policy is liable for the result- 
ing damage; 

A loss resulting from the use of ex- 
plosives to stop spread of fire comes 
within the scope of the standard policy 
a incident to the fire; 

amage by concussion as the result of 
an explosion of dynamite placed under 
another building to prevent the spread 
fire, is held not within the contem- 

Plation of the clause excepting loss by 
explosion, since the exception reiates to 
an explosion by a hostile agency and 
ba not include those friendly to the 
nterest of the parties to the insurance 
contract ; 

4 amage from explosion by dynamite in 

nother building is held recoverable un- 

“| 4 policy covering direct loss by fire 
ron. assured’s building is within the 
bs € of danger and dynamiting is held 

“Sonably necessary to check the fire’s 

(Continued on Page 33) 

















PHOENIX | 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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A Grotesque Tradition 


Because life insurance has a mortality element, which 
slightly reduces its investment yield, life insurance folk, 
most of us, have for eighty years gone up and down 
the country telling the people that “life insurance is not 
an investment.” And we have talked death, instead of 
also and chiefly showing the investment uses for the 
living holder: 





Life insurance is indeed just as much an investment 
as bonds, stocks, mortgages. And it has priceless 
advantages over all other forms:—Purchasable on the 
instalment plan; future irfstalments canceled, and im- 
mediate maturity, if death comes; future instalments 
canceled, and a monthly income paid, together with 
full face at maturity, if disability comes; double the 
face amount, and waiver of future instalments, if death 
is accidental; various income plans for distributing the 
principal. What other investment provides these?— 
and is yield the sole test of an investment? 


Life insurance in this time of stress should talk 
investment and talk it strong. 





Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Compan 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square Founded 1847 























QUESTION OF PROCEDURE IN 
POLICY CHANGES DISCUSSED 
WITH TRUST COMPANIES 


Committee of Equitable Trust Com- 
cil Appointed to Phrase 
Stand On Matter 


AGAINST STEP-DOWN FORM 


Executive Committee of Life Un- 
derwriters Also Has Subject 
Up At Meeting 





The executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City and some of the trust company rep- 
resentatives have had under considera- 
tion recently several questions of prac- 
tice in advising insureds with reference 
to changes in their policies. This is a 
subject on which the life underwriters’ 
association has very definite ideas and 
policy changes are watched with the 
keenest attention. The discussions have 
been for the purpose of clarifying and 
unifying the practice where such changes 
are desirable. 

This subject was considered at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City this week and it also came 
up before the Underwriters’ Advisory 
Council of the Equitable Trust Co. of 
New York at a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon. One result of the latter meet- 
ing was the appointment of a commit- 
tee which will draw up a statement in 
definite form giving the consensus of 
opinion of the members of the advisory 
council on the two main points that have 
been discussed; namely, the step-down 
policy and changing higher priced poli- 
cies to lower priced forms. 


Opinion Against Step-Down Policy 

It can be said that there is a decided 
Opinion against the step-down policy. 
Also, any change from higher to lower 
cost policies is fraught with possibili- 
ties of coming under the category of 
twisting in the view of the underwriters’ 
association. In either case it is felt 
that the procedure should be very defi- 
nitely set forth in a way that cannot 
be misunderstood. 

The following committee was appoint- 
ed at the meeting of the Underwriters’ 
Advisory Council to give definite form 
to the views of that group on the sub- 
ject: John A. Stevenson, chairman; J. 
P. Graham, Jr., Graham C. Wells, Rus- 
sell M. Simons and Leon Gilbert Simon. 

It is explained that this matter did not 
arise in a controversy between the trust 
company representatives and the Life 
Underwriters Association. There has 
been some discussion of recommenda- 
tions made by trust representatives 
which are said not to have fit the cir- 
cumstances of cases as seen by the local 
underwriters’ association, but it was in 
the nature of the consideration of pro- 
cedure in certain types of cases rather 
than as a controversial matter. The re- 


port of the committee named by the 

Underwriters’ Advisory Council will be 

an attempt to phrase for that group a 
(Continued: on Page 16) 
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You, too, can sell more Insurance 
through the ‘Trust Approach 


OU probably have 

many clients whom 
you know to be under- 
insured. 

By suggesting a life insur- 
ance trust you can convince 
many of them of their need 
for additional insurance. 
The reason is that when a 
man begins to consider an 
insurance trust, he cannot 
help thinking of his insur- 
ance in terms of the income 
it will produce for his de- 
pendents instead of as so 
much capital. 


Send today for your copy 4 


of an interesting new book- . 
let, “Selling More Insur- 
ance Through the Trust 
Approach” and full details 
of our plan of cooperating 
with you. 


Sth Ave. at 41st Street. ... 


FULL INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE THROUGH ANY BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK OR THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


City BANK | 
FARMERS [RUST 








COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET 
Temporary Headquarters: 37 WALL STREET 


Madison Ave. at 42nd Street... . 181 Montague St., Brooklyn 
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George W. Smith—A New Lite President 


Character Sketch of New England Mutual’s Chief Executive; 
Was Actuary of Massachusetts Insurance Department and 
of Association of Life Insurance Presidents; Popularity 
in the Field 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


The board of directors of the New 
England Mutual Life held a meeting one 
day last week to elect a successor to 
Daniel F. Appel, an outstanding figure in 
the insurance business, who for years 
had been chief executive of the com- 
pany. Five minutes after the meeting 
started it had adjourned. In that time 


Reginald Foster, director, vice-president 
of the company and head of its legal 
division, a New England Mutual Life 
man for forty years, member of a fam- 
ily which has given three of its repre- 
sentatives to distinguished service for 
the company in high positions, presented 
to the board the name of George W. 
Smith in nomination as a director and 
then as president. He briefly sketched 
the high spots in the career of Mr. 
Smith, declared that he was eminently 
fitted to succeed Mr. Appel, and Mr. 
Smith was unanimously elected: to the 
two offices—director and president. 
The board adjourned satisfied that the 
reins of the company, first of the ex- 
isting mutual life companies to be in- 
corporated in this country, would con- 
tinue to be handled in a manner which 
would uphold the high standards and 
the best traditions which have governed 
its operations from the start and along 
efficient and progressive lines. Daniel F. 
Appel was seventy-two years old. Mr. 
Smith is forty-five. 
A Popular Choice 

_ The election was popular in the build- 
ing, and when news of the directors’ ac- 
tion floated through the various floors, 
there was a spontaneous movement of 
officers, department heads, and others to 
the office of the new president. More 
than four hundred representatives of the 
company filed in to offer personal con- 
gratulations. When the field learned of 
the election scores of telegrams came 
rom the general agents and others, and 
there were long-distance calls, includ- 
ing some from wives of general agents. 
Mr. Smith knows, through personal 
visits, the local conditions and the per- 


Sonnel of almost every general agency of. 


the company, and the field forces in most 
of these agencies have been addressed 
by him 

As vice-president, Mr. Smith has been 
charged with the underwriting policy of 
the company and with the development 
of its agency organization. He has been 
chairman of the committee of three di- 
rectors in agency affairs, and also chair- 
man of the committee on claims. 

Those who have been associated with 
Mr. Smith for years say that probably 
the most striking of his characteristics 
'§ mental poise. He has an unusual 
amount of patience, understanding and 
ood nature. He is the last man in the 
World to jump at conclusions. The mere 
fact that a subject has many angles does 
not disturb him. He will study the va- 
Nous angles until the whole thing be- 
comes clear. 


Twice Held Title of Actuary 
4 = has twice held the title of actuary, 
tal yet is not a member of the Actua- 
c Society of America; nor in fact is 
€ really an actuary in the sense that 


the term is used by men in actuarial de- 
partments of life insurance companies. 

He is not a lawyer, although some of 
the most important years of his insur- 
ance life were spent in connection with 
legal or legislative work. 

He is not a university man, although 
most every one he meets who is not 
familiar with his career thinks he is. 

During his first connection with the 
company of which later he was to be 





Photo by Garo 
GEORGE W. SMITH 


president he doubts if the then presi- 

dent, Alfred D. Foster, and the chief 

vice-president, Daniel F. Appel, knew of 

his existence. 

Ancestry Dates Back from Mayflower 
A study of Mr. Smith and his career 


explain away all of these paradoxes. He 


came to the New England Mutual Life 
direct from the high school in Woburn, 
Mass. 

Both George W. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith are of old New England stock. 
Their ancestry dates back to the May- 
flower through the Richard Warren and 
John Alden families. 

Enters Actuarial Division 

Mr. Smith’s first employment with the 
New England Mutual Life was in the 
actuarial division under Herbert B. Dow, 
then and since head of the actuarial di- 
vision. He was in luck to break into life 
insurance in that way. Renowned in his 
profession, a lecturer at Harvard Uni- 
versity on actuarial science, Mr. Dow 
was an ideal chief. Furthermore, he had 
known George W. Smith from the time 
the latter was a baby. Also, he appre- 
ciated Smith’s mentality, willingness to 
work and desire to get ahead. In addi- 
tion to studying under Dow, Smith took 
an evening course in actuarial science at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He finally got to be in charge of 
the calculating department of the actu- 
arial division. 

After being with the company more 
than four years Smith heard that the 
Massachusetts. Insurance Department 


was looking for an assistant actuary. A 
number of men were seeking the posi- 
tion and the choice was to be made by 
Robertson Hunter as the result of an 
oral examination. At that time Mr. Hun- 
ter was actuary of the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Life Insurance of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Later 
he became an actuary of the Guardian 
Life and at the present time is actuary 
and second vice-president of the Equita- 
ble of Iowa. 

Smith was getting along all right at 
the New England Mutual so far as his 
work was concerned, but he felt that 
the experience with a State Insurance 
Department would broaden him. He 
therefore took the oral examination be- 
fore Hunter and answered the questions 
so well that he was appointed. With his 
associates in the actuarial division of the 
New England Mutual Smith stood ex- 
tremely well and he went to his new 
duties blessed by their good wishes. 


His Work With the Massachusetts 
Department 

For a number of years George W. 
Smith was assistant actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
During that time he personally audited 
all annual statements of domestic and 
foreign life insurance companies. This 
gave him a close insight into company 
investments. He examined many com- 
panies and became an authority on 
Massachusetts laws relating to life in- 
surance and made various examining 
trips outside of the state, some of an 
underwriting nature, with other states. 
A promotion to actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Department followed, a position he 
held for two years. 

The work of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department did not permit of 
loafing. It has always been one of the 
busiest departments in the country and, 
of course, one of the greatest. Depart- 
mental sunervision started in this coun- 
try in Massachusetts with the remark- 
ahle Elizur Wright as commissioner. 
His mathematical tables, common sense 
rulings and high standards for policy- 
holders’ equities are still cited as models 
of insurance supervision. The Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department recog- 
nizes its statutory responsibilities in the 
fullest degree; and its efficiency and high 
traditions have always been maintained. 
Some idea of the enormous routine work 
of the Department can be gauged by the 
fact that at that time, through the actua- 
rial division of forty experienced as- 
sistants.. the Department was valuing 
seriatim every policy of every life in- 
surance company doing business in the 
state, comprising 8,000.000 individual poli- 
cies on some two hundred different forms 
of contract. 


With Life Presidents 

H. Pierson Hammond, who had made 
a splendid renutation as actuary of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department, had 
resigned to go with the Travelers. Con- 
necticut wanted a new actuary and he 
had to be a good one to meet the re- 
quirements of that state, the home of 
so many well-conducted insurance com- 
panies. A letter came to Smith asking 
if he would consider the position, the 


é 


salary then offered being higher than 
what he was getting in Massachusetts. 

About the same time Mr. Smith re- 
ceived a call from George T. Wight of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents which, needing an actuary, was 
attracted to Smith by reason of having 
heard fine reports about him from Mas- 
sachusetts life insurance companies. 
Smith decided to go with the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents instead of 
continuing in the actuarial division of 
state insurance departments. He went 
to work for the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in January, 1919, suc- 
ceeding Major John J. Brinkerhoff, a 
picturesque character and able man, who 
joined the Presidents’ Association in No- 
vember, 1908, and who resigned in De- 
cember, 1918. 

With the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents Mr. Smith remained un- 
til April 1, 1922. His title was that of 
actuary. Part of his work with the 
association had to do with legislative 
matters. His knowledge of the insurance 
codes was proved to be exceptional, es- 
pecially for a man who had not been 
trained as a lawyer and who was not 
admitted to the bar. He also did con- 
siderable statistical work. With the Life 
Presidents he greatly increased his ac- 
quaintance, and he was a natural born 
“click artist,” i. e., got along easily with 
people and made a fine impression upon 
them. 

Mr. Smith’s association with the Life 
Presidents’ Association was a happy one, 
not only for himself but for his con- 
freres. His cool mental equipment, his 
industry, his good nature, his willingness 
to perform work assigned to him no mat- 
ter how arduous or what personal dis- 
comforts were entailed, are some of the 
things which impressed his fellow work- 
ers. For instance, in 1921 he covered 
many thousands of miles. During 
a period of six months he made seven 
visits to the South. He spent some time 
on the Pacific Coast. If asked to take 
a trip which might keep him away from 
home for weeks he accepted the assign- 
ment with a smile. 

Returns to New England Mutual 

After more than three years with the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
Mr. Smith rejoined the New England 
Mutual, this time as vice-president in 
charge of underwriting and agency divi- 
sions. For some years Daniel F. Appel 
had been watching the career of Mr. 
Smith. He had admired his work in the 
Massachusetts Department and with the 
Life Presidents. As soon as he rejoined 
the company a very close relationship 
sprang up between Mr. Appel and Mr. 
Smith. It was not alone the close ties 
which can bind a senior officer with an 
assistant, a veteran professor with a 
highly respected pupil, but almost a 
father and son attitude. Mr. Appel rec- 
ognized in George W. Smith the auali- 
ties of which life insurance presidents 
are made and he devoted time and pa- 
tience into developing those qualities. 
Daniel F. Appel’s affection for the New 
England Mutual was one of the finest 
sentiments in the insurance business. He 
was. immersed in its traditions and in its 
accomplishments and he felt sure he 
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had found the young man who carry 
these on. Smith’s progress with the 
New England Mutual under the Appel 
tutelage was rapid. He made frequent 
visits to the field and won popularity 
wherever he went. In the Home Office 
his talents were recognized universally ; 
and his election to the presidency last 
week was regarded throughout the Home 
Office and the field as logical. 

Mr. Smith’s associates say that he 
knew how Mr. Appel would react to 
every question which came up. He 
shared his views of the position the New 
England Mutual should have in the in- 
surance community; of the code of eth- 
ics which govern the company’s opera- 
tions; and he appreciated and under- 
stood the great sentimental side of Mr. 
Appel which has been disclosed so often 
in the operations of the company. One 
of Mr. Smith’s favorite aphorisms is 


Mr. Smith lives in Newton Center, 
Mass. He has a charming wife and three 
attractive children. His clubs are the 
Algonquin, Boston Exchange Club and 
the Charles River Country Club. Of the 
latter he is a member of the board of 
governors. 

Becomes a Bank Director 


About three months ago Alfred D. 
Foster, chairman of the board of the 
New England Mutual Life, resigned as 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Merchants National Bank, one of 
the oldest financial institutions in Bos- 
ton. For thirty years Mr. Foster had 
been on the bank’s board. When he re- 
signed he asked that Mr. Smith be elect- 
ed in his place, which was done. Mr. 
Smith likes to play golf; he plays only 
a fair game. 

While it is not a hobby he has done 
some surprisingly good work as an ama- 
teur photographer and enlarged pictures 
which he took of scenes at Lake Como, 
in Nuremberg, Holland and other places 
have been much admired by camera con- 
noisseurs. Upon one trip to Europe he 
made a study of life insurance in a visit 
to some British offices. During another 
trip he studied life insurance conditions 
in Germany, spending some time in the 
offices, one of those visited being the 
Victoria and Berlin Insurance Co.. which 
does the largest life insurance business 
over there. He has kept up correspond- 
ence ever since with the British and 
German offices. 

Outside of his appearance in general 
agency offices Mr. Smith has made only 
one speaking appearance and that was 
at the 1928 meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the Hotel 
Astor when his subject was “Fostering 
the Ideal of Economic Independence.” 

The New England Mutual, by the way, 
is ahead of last year on production. In 
the last three years eighteen new gen- 
eral agencies were appointed. Incident- 
ally, the New England Mutual has not 
lost a general agent to another company 
in years. 





WILSON SLICK CLUB 





Johnstown Reliance Life Agency In- 
augurates Permanent Convention Club; 
Seven Charter Members 
The Wilson Slick agency of the Re- 
liance Life at Johnstown, Pa.,_ has 
formed a convention club composed of 
the members of the organization who 
qualified for the company’s regional con- 
vention held in Canada last July. Its 
purpose is to promote social, educational 
and business betterment of the entire 
agency and it is planned to be a perma- 
nent group. Admission to it can be ob- 
tained only through qualification for a 

Reliance Life convention. 

The charter members of the Slick con- 
vention club are: I. E. Slutzker of Al- 
toona, president; John F. Metz of Wind- 
ber, vice-president; Maurice Segel of 
Johnstown, secretary; Philip Wayne of 
Altoona, treasurer; Wilson Slick, man- 
ager of the agency; Roy Mulhollen, 
agency cashier, and Dan R. Schnabel of 
Johnstown. 








It’s Your Bank— 
USE IT! 





The Insurance Community was 
Quick to Realize the Advant- 
ages of a Banking Institution 
Especially Equipped to serve it 
—Not only the New York 
Insurance Community but 
those in other cities who use 
Banking Facilities in New York. 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Trust DEPARTMENT 
THRIFT DEPARTMENT 
SaFre Deposit VAULTS 


Insurance Accounts Especially Welcomed 


UNDERWRITERS 


TRUST 


111 John Street 


at N. W. Corner Peari St. 


Capital $1,000,000 





COMPANY 


New York City 


Surplus $1,000,000 


Directors 


PAUL ABBOTT, 
Watson & White, Investment Bankers 


JAMES I. CUFF, 


General Counsel, 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
Alliance Casualty Company 


HOWARD S. CULLMAN, 
Cullman Bros., Inc., Leaf Tobacco 


JOHN A. DIEMAND, 
Vice-President and Director, 
Southern Surety Company 


CHARLES F. ENDERLY, 


New York Manager, 
Insurance Co. of North America 


SUMNER FORD, 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan - 


BERTRAM E. GENDAR, 
President, Lewis & Gendar, Ine. 


IVAN N. HARDINGHAM, 
President, The Hardingham Press, Ine. 


M. L. HEIDE, 
Vice-President and Director, 
Importers and Exporters Insurance Co. of N. ¥. 


EUGENE F. HORD, 
Vice-President and Director, 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 


HORATIO N. KELSEY, President 


FREDERICO LAGE, 
Lage & Co., Investment Bankers 


PERCY C. MAGNUS, 
President, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 


HARRY L. McGEE, 
Vice-President, 
Tidewater Rolling Mills, Steel Products 


GEORGE W. MORGAN, 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan 


L. GUSTAM MOSES, 
Vice-President, Geery, Guthrie & Company, Inc. 


ALLAN M. PERKINS, Vice-President 


GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR., 
President, Bankers Loan & Investment Co. 








Ambitious Plans For 
Life Insurance Day 


BIG AGENCY OFFICERS PROGRAM 





Nation-wide Thrift Week Observance 
By Insurance Companies, Local As- 
sociations and Trust Companies 





Wide publicity is now being given to 
the program sent out this week as an 
attractive portfolio announcement for 
Life Insurance Day, January 22, 1930, 
during the National Thrift Week. This 
program, prepared by the Association of 
Life Agency Officers under the direc- 
tion of James L. McLain, Guardian Life, 
who is chairman of the committee, is 
one of the most ambitious efforts so far 
conceived in the life insurance participa- 
tion in the thrift movement. 

Company activities include — special 
thrift advertisements, space in house or- 
gans and agency meetings throughout 
the country; the two hundred local life 
underwriters’ associations throughout the 


country will observe thrift week with 
talks, local newspaper copy, radio broad- 
casting and special thrift campaigns; the 
trust companies will key their advertise- 
ments into the thrift week theme, their 
representatives will appear before local 
association meetings, feature Life Insur- 
ance Day in their house organs or cus- 
tomers’ publications and send out spe- 
cial direct-by-mail pieces on Life Insur- 
ance Day to their mailing lists. 

Significance of Life Insurance Day 
_The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers in the 
foreword of the portfolio stresses the 
fact that Life Insurance Day is an un- 
usual opportunity to further strengthen 
public confidence in the business, the 
life underwriters and their service to cli- 
ents. It is further stated: “We are un- 
dertaking the 1930 program, endeavoring 
to tie into an aggressive campaign the 
agency forces of all member companies, 
under the immediate direction of the 
Agency Officers, with the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, under 
the supervison of National Headquarters, 
actively supported by the various local 
associations.” 

The Life Insurance Day Committee, 
composed of Mr. McLain, chairman; H. 

Armstrong, Travelers; Frank L. 
Jones, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Griffin M. Lovelace, New York Life, and 
Frank H. Sykes, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
emphasizes that the 1930 thrift campaign 
should very properly emphasize that ade- 
quate life insurance, properly adminis- 
tered, takes the “if” out of thrift. 

“Such a message is most timely, and 
dovetails with the slogan for National 
Thrift Week, ‘Manage Your Money— 
Don’t Let It Manage You.’ Life Insur- 
ance Day is an opportunity for the Agen- 
cy Officers to combine with the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
with the banks and trust companies of 
the country in featuring: 

“1, Life insurance as a thrift agency. 

“2. The life insurance agent as a teach- 

er of thrift—the greatest teacher 
of thrift in world history. 

“3. Estate creation by contract through 

life insurance. 

“In presenting to you the plans for 
Life Insurance Day we suggest a sched- 
ule of activities for the company under 
the direction of the agency officer. In 
addition, a schedule for the local associa- 
tions and for banks and trust companies 
has also been prepared, so that the co 
operative activities of all three units will 
round out a complete plan for the cam- 
paign. These schedules are intended as 
an outline of the minimum activities for 
the various organizations. Many organ 
zations will see fit to add to the pro- 
gram outlined; such additional support 
will be appreciated by your committee. 

“It is expected, however, that the out 
line of the plan will constitute the min 
imum of effort for the 1930 campaign. 
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Clemenceau Qualities 
Seen In Late D. F. Appel 


HE SCORNED POSE; FACED FACTS 





Beneath Virile Exterior New England 
Mutual Life President Had Warm 
Heart and Was Helpful 


By WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 

The writer of this tribute to Daniel F. 
Appel, late president of the New England 
Mutual Life, was a warm personal friend 
of many years standing. 

Daniel F. Appel had many of the 
Clemenceau qualities. Sturdy of frame 
and mind, strong of heart, throughout a 
long life he stood erect always, feet 
planted firmly on the ground, face to 
the front, squarely meeting the prob- 
lems which beset him with the eye of 
friend or adversary as the case might 
be. He had Clemenceau’s scornful hat- 
red of pose, of pretense and of hypoc- 
risy of the weakling type that in busi- 
ness or in personal life sought compro- 
mise or the easiest way rather than 
carry on manfully to an end worthy of 
attainment. 

As the War Premier’s loyalty for 
France was as intense as a white flame 
and conditioned his every thought and 
action, so Daniel F. Appel found his vo- 
cation and his avocation in his devotion 
to his business, and particularly to the 
company in whose upbuilding he played 
so large a part. His service to his fel- 
low men did not take the form of ab- 
stract dreaming about the betterment of 
humanity at large, but rather of a con- 
crete effort to improve the condition of 
his company; increase the efficiency and 
the opportunities of those connected 
with it in the Home Office and in the 
field; and to extend the protection of 
life insurance, soundly administered to 
the greatest possible number of Ameri- 
can homes. 

Got Things Done 


He was a doer; one who worked his 
way across the years, until from the foot 
of the ladder he had climbed to the top- 
most rung and served as the managing 
operator of his company. Those who 
knew him only in his business life knew 
his manful qualities; but it was only 
those who knew him on the personal 
side of life who realized to what extent 
beneath his virile exterior lay a warm 
htart which led him to give his time and 
thought to the guidance of many youths 
just starting their business careers—for 
his idea of helping others was to show 
them how best to help themselves. 

Most of us know the leaders in our 
business as we meet them in their offices, 
or in their semi-public lives. There is 
always the other side, and my picture of 
Daniel Appel includes a scene when one 
day I entered a house in which a child 
lay stricken—the daughter of one of his 
friends—and found this robust man_of 
action sitting in an upper room, holding 
the child’s hand and giving her of his 
vitality and courage to help her win her 
way back to life. As with most strong 
men underneath strength lay tenderness 
and consideration and a willingness to 
help in any human problem which arose 
Within his vision. Such men as they pass 
through life are concerned with what 
they give to it rather than with what 
they take from it. 








$10,000 WITHOUT EXAMINATION 

The Charles B. Knight agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York city 
Teports very satisfactory results of the 
company’s November campaign, desig- 
nated as Policyholders’ Month. During 
November the company granted to pol- 
ityholders as high as $10,000 coverage 
to those insured on standard plans who 
Were not limited as to amount. The 
Maximum was limited to the amount 
‘ssued on the previous examination, and 
the service was extended to male policy- 
olders under forty-five years of age. 


Presence of Mind 


Thousands of useless gifts are made 
every Christmas by men who “don’t know 


what to give the wife.” 


Why not help them in their selection? 


Nothing could contribute more effectively 
to the continued peace of mind of a wife 
and mother than the certainty that what- 
ever happens to her husband she and her 


children will not suffer want. 


A Prudential Policy Makes An Ideal Gift. 
Tell Perplexed Husbands How. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 








Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durme.p, President 





Dr. O. H. Rogers Retires 
As N. Y. Life Med. Head 


HE CONTINUES AS AN ADVISOR 





Dr. Ernest H. Lines, Now in Europe, 
Succeeds Him as Chief of Com- 
pany’s Medical Division 





After conscientiously serving the New 
York Life for a period of forty - two 
years Chief Medical Director Oscar H. 
Rogers retired from active service with 
the company last month. At the age 
of seventy-two and still in the best of 
health, Dr. Rogers will continue to serve 
the company as advisor to the medical 
officers and thus will keep in close touch 
with New York Life activities. 

Dr. Ernest H. Lines, medical director 
of the company, now on an extended 
trip in Europe, has been appointed chief 
medical director. For many years prior 
to the World War Dr. Lines was the 
company’s medical director in Paris but 
returned to this country when the for- 
eign office was discontinued after the 
war. He has spent forty years in the 
medical department of the New York 
Life. 

For years Dr. Rogers has been prom- 
inent in life insurance medical circles, 
especially in the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America, 
having served the association in all the 
offices and on many important commit- 
tees. One of his outstanding achieve- 
ments was the book, “The Numerical 
Method of Valuing Lives For Insurance,” 
which he published in collaboration with 
Chief Actuary Arthur Hunter. This 
book helped extend the benefits of life 
insurance to large numbers of sub-stand- 
ard risks who were formerly regarded 
as uninsurable by establishing a basis 
for mathematically calculating the value 
of human lives. 

His Career 

Upon graduation from Union Univer- 
sity as a civil engineer in 1877 Dr. 
Rogers followed engineering for several 
years in railroad work and in the De- 
partment of Public Parks and then took 
up the study of medicine, graduating 
from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York City in 1883. He 
practiced medicine in New York until 
1888, during a portion of which time 
he specialized in life insurance examina- 
tions. 

In 1888 Dr. Rogers gave up his practice 
to devote himself exclusively to life in- 
surance medicine, first as a medical ex- 
aminer for the New York Life; then 
between 1893-1903 as assistant medical 
director, as medical director until 1912, 
and since 1912 as chief medical director 
of the company. 

Among his achievements Dr. Rogers 
devised a graphic standard table of 
heights and weights widely used in life 
insurance circles. He is the author of 
numerous papers and addresses on life 
insurance. He was the chairman of the 
third annual session of the Inter-Fra- 
ternity Conference. 





NOW UNIT SUPERVISOR 

Bert H. Stowell, unit supervisor of 
the New Jersey agency of Louis F. 
Paret for the Provident Mutual Life, 
was for sixteen years secretary of the 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Y¥. M. C. A. 
Mr. Stowell has been with the agency 
since March, 1927, in the New Bruns- 
wick branch of the agency and has been 
district agent since December, 1928. The | 
New Brunswick agency has written so 
far this year $1,237,500 and is ahead 
of its quota. 





W. J. ARNETTE A BENEDICT 

The announcement is made of the 
marriage of William J. Arnette and 
Gwendolyn Wilson, the ceremony having 
been performed in New York City. Mr. 
Arnette was formerly vice-president of 
the Volunteer State Life and was also 
general agent in Chicago of the Fidelity 
Mutual. Some time ago he took a fif- 
teen months’ trip around the world. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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393 Seventh Avenue New York City 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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Analyze Purchasers Of 
Larger Sized Policies 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDY MADE 





Lincoln National Life Finds Buyers Are 
Average Citizens as Found in 
All Communities 





The Lincoln National Life recently 
made an investigation of the type of 
men who buy large sized life policies in 
order to assist their fieldmen in writ- 
ing more substantial policies. The analy- 
sis showed that the men who sign the 
larger applications are not rare or un- 
usual, but very ordinary individuals that 
can be found in any locality. Septem- 
ber which was used as the period for 
analysis, was one of the company’s aver- 
age months, and typical of average 
monthly production. 

It was pointed out that during Sep- 
tember thirty-six salesmen boucht Lin- 
coln National policies for $10,000 or 
more. There were in this group, trav- 
eling salesmen, floorwalkers, canvassers, 
real estate men, agents, and salesmen- 
collectors. : 

Nineteen bankers and brokers bought 
large policies during September. Con- 
tractors, builders, electricians, roofers, 
plumbers and road contractors also fig- 
ured in the analysis with twelve large 
policies. 

Merchants of all varieties were found 
to be also good buyers of large policies. 
Auto dealers, grocers, ice dealers, fur- 
niture men, druggists, and many other 
types of business men featured in the 
twenty-nine men of this class who pur- 
chased policies of $10,000 or over. There 
were thirteen doctors and dentists, ten 
office managers and office workers; there 
were six lawyers and judges, three teach- 
ers and students, four publishers, edi- 
tors and authors. Twenty-two factory 
owners and officials bought policies of 
$10,000 or more in the following fields: 
steel, chemical, glass, pottery, clothing, 
paper and food. The list included cream- 
eries and milling concerns. 

There were also eight managers of 
warehouses, lumber yards and _ hotels, 
seven farmers and five housewives, 
ranchers, and stock buyers. Five rail- 
road men were included. There were 
two public officials, three auctioneers, 
three oil and gas executives, four garage 
owners, two baseball players and man- 
agers, five engineers, draftsmen and sur- 


veyors. There were expressmen, me- 
chanics, college presidents and numer- 
ous other vocations represented. 





EQUITABLE MORTGAGE LOANS 





$79,000,000 in Loans Approved By So- 
cicty During First Ten Months 
of Year 
The Equitable Society of New York 
approved during the last ten months 
Mortgage loans aggregating $79,000,000 
on dwellings, apartment houses and bus- 
Iness properties in 278 cities throughout 
the United States. The mortgages on 
dwellings aid in providing homes for 14,- 
700 families. Many of the loans on resi- 
dences are covered with mortgage life 
Policies. a 
During the first half of November 685 
teal estate loans to the amount of $2,- 
876,650 Principally on residential proper- 
ties were approved by the Equitable. 


Penn Mutual Develops 
Home Office Employes 


TAKE SALESMANSHIP COURSE 





Under John A. Stevenson’s Direction 
Eighty-eight Members Start and Com- 
plete Insurance Course 





Fighty-eight home office employes of 
the Penn Mutual Life entered John A. 
Stevenson’s insurance class a little over 
two months ago, and the entire eighty- 
eight were in attendance at the last 
meeting of the class held recently. That 
is an unusual record of persistency and 
speaks well for the regard held for the 
Penn Mutual manager. 

Of these eighty-eight graduate stu- 
dents forty took the state examination 
for a Pennsylvania license, and each of 
them passed. The examination is far 
from being perfunctory. Of the other 
forty-eight members many already had 
licenses, and the remainder were too 
young to be admitted to the examina- 
tion. 

The active direction of the course was 
by L. G. Saunders, supervisor in the 
Stevenson agency. The curriculum cov- 
ered the fundamentals and principles of 
life insurance, so far as they are valu- 
able to underwriters, and constant drill- 
ing in salesmanship which uses motivat- 
ing stories. In addition to the regular 
studies Vice-President William H. Kings- 
ley, Vice-President Hugh D. Hart, Man- 
ager John A. Stevenson and Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, all members of the company’s ex- 
ecutive staff, gave practical talks. Also 
Thomas M. Scott, the company’s leading 
producer, who is third vice-president of 
the National Association, and John W. 
Clegg, also one of the company’s lead- 
ing producers and a former president of 
the National Association, contributed 
from their field experience to the in- 
struction. 

The object of the class was to open 
the way to ambitious home office em- 
ployes for ultimate membership in the 
home office agency. The graduates will 
be given help and encouragement as, by 
part-time work, they progress toward 
full-time occupation. 





PRESTON ADDRESSES AGENTS 


James A. Preston, home office repre- 
sentative of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
a recent speaker at the Omaha Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the Water- 
loo, Ia., Life Underwriters‘ Association. 
His topic was “Making Ourselves More 
Interesting Salesmen.” 


LEROY A. LINCOLN A DIRECTOR 





First Vice-President and General Coun- 
sel of Metropolitan Life Elected to 
Board of Directors 

Leroy A. Lincoln, first vice-president 
and general counsel of the Metropolitan 
Life, has been elected a director of the 
company, filling the vacancy created by 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith’s res- 
ignation. Mr. Lincoln, who has been as- 
sociated with the Metropolitan since 
1918, is a native of New York, being 
the son of Charles Z. Lincoln, who was 


legal advisor to Governors Morton, Black 
and Roosevelt. 


ENERGETIC 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 


Now Dork 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


After his graduation from Yale in 1902 
Mr. Lincoln practiced law in Buffalo, N. 
Y., until 1915, when he became counsel 
to the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. Two years later he resigned 
to become a member of the law firm of 
Rumsey & Morgan in New York City, 
where he practiced until he joined the 
Metropolitan. 


Casualty 
Insurance 














ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 





156 Fifth Avenue New York City 














“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and 
Quality speaks a Universal Tongue” 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 

















- 


INDIANA_ 


WILE ~~~ 


The Lincoln National Life 


— | ae Se Wanted For -- 

Gary. Elkhart . South Bend, 
Kokomo , Indianapolis, 
Evansville , Terre Haute, 
Wabash and Richmond. 


Insurance Company. 


fort Wayne, Ind. 














happiness of its representatives. 





L_Pinld, Mamachone 


1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


"Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 











THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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When 


OU are the youngest 

looking grandfather I ever 

saw. What's the secret?” 
“My dear, two things. The good 
health that I have worked for 
and won—and a keen interest in 
life. With books, music, sports, 
travel, inventions — each day 
brings something new. I want to 
see what will follow the tele- 
phone, radio, automobile, aircraft 
—what electricity will do next.” 


No longer do scientists accept 
- the idea of a fixed “span of life.” 
They know that the average 
length of life is longer in some 
countries than in others. They 
know that babies fare more safely 
in the world—that people every- 
where face fewer dangers from 
contagious and other diseases. 


While the average length of life has increased by 10 years 
since 1901, the improvement has been achieved mainly 
among the younger ages, leaving as our most pressing prob- 


lem the protection of the lives of those who have passed 
middle age. 


One by one the perils which formerly caused untimely 
deaths are being conquered. “Witches” are not burned 
nowadays to stop plagues. On the other hand, sanitation, 


vaccination, inoculation and other scientiftc means are 
employed to prevent most of them. 


People are learning the effect of fresh air, sunshine, cleanli- 
ness, proper breathing and exercise, sleep and a well-balanced 
diet. An annual medical examination for the discovery and 


correction of physical impairments before they have pro- 


gressed too far to be remedied will help keep the body sound. 





—. 


Age Chuckles 


: 1 j Awe MOMTEDWERY FLAC 


In the United States and Canada there are more than 
2,500,000 people between 70 and 80 years of age; more than 
600,000 between 80 and 90; fifty-odd thousand between 90 
and 100; and about 5,000 past the century mark. 


‘The person who plans wisely to live to a happy and ripe old 


age never forgets that the mind is a powerful influence and 
that physical troubles are apt to follow a morbid viewpoint. 
The world is tingling today with promise of future marvels 


even more wonderful than those we now know. Live to 
enjoy them. 


You will find that the Metropolitan booklet, “Health, 
Happiness and Long Life”, will help. Ask for Booklet 
12 EU 9. Mailed free. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Manpison Ave., New York, N. Y: 


FrepericK H. Ecxer, PRESIDENT 
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Harry Gardiner’s 35th 
Year With John Hancock 


HIS AGENCY FORCE AT DINNER 





President Crocker, Tressler W. Callihan, 
A. E. Lefcourt and Others Speak; 
May Have $14,000,000 Year 





Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock, New York, has been with 
that company thirty-five years, an anni- 
versary celebrated with a dinner at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Monday night of 
this week. Walton L. Crocker, presi- 


dent of the company, T. W. Callihan, 
C. F. Glueck and Geo. Adsit came from 
the home office, and there were a number 
of well known insurance men of other 


Photo by Blank & Stoller 
HARRY GARDINER 


companies who joined the Gardiner 
agency force for the evening in paying a 
tribute to Mr. Gardiner. 

Harry Gardiner came to New York 
from Kansas City in July, 1921. There 
as a great agent he had built up quite 
a reputation in the company organiza- 
tion. Arriving in New York he was 
told by some pessimist: “All the life 
insurance has been written. There is 
no business here; you made a mistake 
in coming.” 

The situation at the end of the first 
seven months did not look any too en- 
couraging as only $700,000 was produced. 
Up to date this year Mr. Gardiner’s 
agency has paid for $12,500,000. 

In his talk Mr. Crocker gave the fol- 
lowing size-up of Mr. Gardiner: “In the 
Passing years I have learned to recog- 
nize his strong humanity, his intellectual 
Power above the average, his faculty of 
making friends because his heart is warm 
and the trust that people have in him.” 

Tressler W. Callihan, manager of gen- 
eral agencies, paid his compliments to 
Mr. Gardiner, and Lawrence Priddy of 
New. York told how well he stood in 
the insurance fraternity outside of the 
John Hancock family. Arthur W. Steb- 

Ins, who has just returned from Los 
ngeles, where he wrote more than a 
million and a half of insurance in a 
short time while visiting Hollywood, 
Promised for Stebbins, Leterman & 
ates, New York brokers, to give a large 
volume of business to the Gardiner agen- 
cy between now and the first of the 
year. A $14,000,000 year is expected. 

A. E. Lefcourt’s Viewpoint of Prospects 

A. E. Lefcourt, chairman of the Lef- 
court Normandie National Bank, the 
man who has built thirty-two buildings 
In New York and who is a large policy- 

Older in the John Hancock, discussed 
8eneral business conditions. Among oth- 
er things he said: 

“A lot of men left their business to 
80 into Wall street. They weren’t in- 
terested in insurance because all their 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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AMERICAN 


CENTRAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Aviation Rider Before 
Court of Appeals, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN’S ARGUMENT 





Frederic G. Dunham Appears For Com- 
pany; Construction of Section 101 of 
Law Reviewed 





Argument was heard before the New 
York Court of Appeals on Tuesday on 


the appeal of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Albert Conway from_the decision 
of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court which set aside the super- 
intendent’s refusal to approve an avia- 
tion rider which the Metropolitan Life 
wished to use in connection with its pol- 
icies. The suit is a friendly one brought 
to ‘establish the law on the subject. 
Leroy A. Lincoln, first vice-president and 
general counsel of the Metropolitan, and 
Frederic G. Dunham, assistant general 
counsel, .represented the company and 
Mr. Dunham argued the case before the 
Court of Appeals. 

The Metropolitan Life took the posi- 
tion that aviators should not be barred 
from securing insurance protection 
against ordinary hazards at regular rates 
because of their occupation so long as 
that hazard could be separated from the 
ordinary risks by a provision of the 
policy. The company proposed to in- 
clude in policies issued to persons en- 
gaged in aeronautics other than as fare- 
paying passengers the following rider: 
“Death as a result of service, travel or 
flight in any species of aircraft, except 
as a fare-paying passenger, is a risk not 
assumed under this policy; but, if the 
insured shall die as a result, directly or 
indirectly, of such service, travel or 
flight, the company will pay to the ben- 
eficiary the reserve on this policy.” 

Construction of Section 101 


In his argument Mr.-Dunham pointed 
out an interesting fact about the appli- 
cation of Section 101 of the New York 
Insurance Law to the question before 
the court. He said: 

“Section 101 of the Insurance Law 
(‘the Standard Provisions law of 1909, 
which supersedes the ‘Standard Policy 
law of 1906’) prescribes certain provi- 
sions, the substance of which must be 
included in every policy of life insurance 
issued or delivered in this state. Unlike 
the Standard Policy law, however, the 
ten standard provisions prescribed by 
Section 101 of the Insurance Law do not 
constitute a contract. An aggregation of 
clauses complying with all of the require- 
ments of the ten subdivisions of this sec- 
tion would neither have obligatory ef- 
fect, nor even indicate to one unfamiliar 
with the conventional life insurance con- 
tract what kind of insurance was con- 
templated. This statute, therefore, nec- 
essarily contemplates the addition to 
these standard provisions of clauses 
necessary to enumerate the benefits, 
to define the risks and to specify 
the consideration intended by the par- 
ties, in order to create an obligation 
binding upon the company or enforceable 
by the policyholder. Moreover, the pro- 
visions of the final paragraph of the 
statute, respecting riders, which was add- 
ed by Chapter 28, Laws of 1923, im- 
plicitly sanction the addition to such 
policies of further clauses which, ob- 
viously, must either enlarge or restrict, 
or in some way modify some obligation 
of the contract to which they are at- 
tached. Although sections 58 and 59 
prohibit certain provisions, they have no - 
relation to the coverage or risk assumed 
under the policy. With the foregoing 
exceptions, the Insurance Law neither 
prohibits nor prescribes any of the terms 
or conditions for policies of life insur- 
ance.” 





RELIANCE LIFE CONVENTIONS 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
planned two conventions to be held in 
the spring. One for the Eastern Division 
is planned in Havana, Cuba, in April, and 
the other for the Western Division is 
planned at Vancouver Island, British 


Columbia, in May. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
GET TERS) -% 


ra 


See Soe 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the 


Book-Increase His Income and General Effickency 


In discussing ways 

Building in which lines of old 

Up policyholders have 

Cases been built up Ernest 

W. Owen, Sun Life, 

Detroit, to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“Under the date of May 10, 1923, our 
Mr. Harry M. Hickey, of this office, 
canvassed Mr. S., a young manufacturer, 
thirty years of age, and succeeded in 
placing a policy of $5,000 on his life. In 
1924 he wrote another policy on his life 
for $10,000. In June, 1925, another ap- 
plication of $50,000 of insurance on the 
same life was written, and in February, 
1926, he wrote an additional policy of 
$20,000 personal insurance. The same 
man is now applying for an additional 
$75,000 of insurance. 

“But one more interesting is the fact 
that through the friendship of Mr. S. our 
agent was introduced to Mr. C. A. F., 
on whose life in 1928 he wrote $100,000 
of insurance, and in 1929 an application 
for $87,500, and expects to write an ad- 
ditional $75,000 in the near future.” 

x * * 


Old age annuities 
The have not been a very 
Uncultivated active tool in the kit 
Annuity Field of the average life 
underwriter. They 
seem to be the exceptional policy advo- 
cated when no other seems to fit the 
need. Although England is admittedly 
behind this country in the development 
of life insurance, British companies have 
given more attention to the annuity 
question than American, and have placed 
a certain sense of security in the minds 
of many of England’s old people through 
their endeavor. 

In a recent lecture before the Home 
Life agents, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, said that he had often won- 
dered why more agents did not sell an- 
nuities. He believes that there is a big 
field here which is hardly touched. 
There is a certain class of persons, as 
agents know, where the old age annuity 
admirably fits the situation, and yet 
many of these have never had proposi- 
tions presented to them. 

President Hoover at one of the White 
House conferences, asserted that he was 
a great believer in annuities, and said 
that he often wondered why more of 
the American people did not take ad- 
vantage of them, said Dr. Huebner. The 
time is coming, the professor believes, 
when this field will be cultivated as 
rapidly as have the other branches of 
life insurance, and he advises agents to 
get in on “the ground floor.” 

. £ «& 


says 


Nowhere is the old 

“The Ounce adage “An ounce of 
Of prevention is worth 
Prevention” a pound of cure” 
more true than in 

the attempt to eliminate the vast waste 
due to lapse of business, says “Equiowa.” 
A study of the Equitable’s lapses has 
shown that the persistency of the busi- 
ness depends largely upon the way the 
business is originally written and that 


no amount of effort on the part of the 
home office or the branch office in re- 
instatement work will offset the effect of 
poorly written business. 


This study has shown that certain 
classes of business have a higher rate of 
lapse than others. Policies for amounts 
less than $5,000 are subject to a higher 
rate of lapse than policies of over $5,000. 
Policies written at the younger ages have 
a higher rate of lapse than policies writ- 
ten at the middle ages. These two fac- 
tors generally go hand in hand since the 
younger policyholder is likely to be the 
one carrying the smaller policies. He 
has less money invested in his policy 
and may not realize the value of his con- 
tract. As his age increases his buying 
power increases, his responsibilities in- 
crease and therefore his needs for in- 
surance increase, with the result that his 
policies are more likely to be continued 
in force. 

Similarly, policies on which premiums 
are paid semi-annually and quarterly 
have a higher rate of lapse than poli- 
cies on which premiums are paid annu- 
ally. The oftener the premium comes 
due the greater the chance for lapse. 
The occupation of the insured also has 
an important relation to the rate of lapse, 
the policies on executives and profes- 
sional men showing the best persistency. 

ee 

It is very often not 
a good policy for the 
agent to try to close 
a case in the first in- 
terview with the 
prospect, but it is essential that he at- 
tach much importance to it and at least 
create a favorable impression if.he ex- 
pects to do business in the future. R. 
H. Keffer, general agent of the Aetna 
Life in New York City gives some of 
his impressions of the first interview in 
a recent issue of “Aetnagrams.” He 
says: 

“Not every salesman expects to sell 
a prospect on the first interview. 

“Of course if you start with the men- 
tal attitude that you don’t expect to 
make a sale, you won’t make it, that’s 
sure. 

“If you do—under the conditions—it 
will be an unusual situation, you may be 
sure. 


“A salesman should approach the first 
interview with the same determination 
as if it were going to be the last one. 

“Suppose you knew that this was going 
to be your only chance, wouldn’t you 
work hard to sell that man? Of course 
you would. And probably do it too. 

“And so you should approach that 
first interview in just the same frame 
of mind and just the same spirit as 
though you knew it was your last chance. 

“Then you will either sell him or you 
will find out why you can’t—right on 
the first interview. 


“That spirit will either get business 
right away, or it will result in definite 
business like appointments for the fu- 
ture. You can’t afford to waste your 
time on empty conversation.” 


Remarks On 
The First 
Interview 





Bankers Life salesmen. 


Advertising. 


Established 1879 





NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND PROSPECTS! 


In preparation for our Special October “Policy Holders’ 
Month” campaign, the Home Office of this Company mailed 
a total of 95,443 effective Direct Mail Advertising messages 
to as many prospects whose names were furnished by 


Bankers Life salesmen know the excellent results to be 
obtained through the use of Bankers Life Direct Mail 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 





CANCER DEATHS INCREASE 

_The number of deaths from cancer is 
actually increasing, rather than decreas- 
ing, despite educational propaganda and 
improved facilities for treatment, accord- 
ing to the New York Life. In the first 
nine months of this year cancers were 
responsible for about 10%4% of all deaths 
among policyholders, and were the third 
greatest cause of death in this period. In 
1928 deaths from this cause represented 
slightly less than 1034% of the total, 
while in 1917 the percentage was 8 1/5 
and in 1908 only 6 1/3. 





LICENSED IN KENTUCKY 

The American Savings Life Insurance 
Co. of Kansas City and the Service Life 
Insurance Co. of Lincoln, Neb., have 
been licensed to write life insurance in 
Kentucky. The capital of the former 
company is $480,000; of the latter 
$200,000. 





CAN’T USE THE RADIO 

Acting under a law passed by the last 
session of the Connecticut Legislature, 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
has ordered Station WDRC of New 
Haven to stop broadcasting information 
about the accident policy of a company 
not authorized to do business in Con- 
necticut. 











A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








A 


size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 


success is according to the natural law of compensation—thiat 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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dublish Latest Data 
On Inheritance Taxes 


HELPFUL FOR LIFE AGENTS 





Union Central Life Booklet Shows 32 
States Enacted New Tax Laws 
In Past Year 





Pertinent information on the recent 
developments in tax laws is given in the 


completely revised booklet published by 
the Union Central Life on “The Exact- 
ing Demands of Inheritance and Estates 
Taxes.” It is pointed out that thirty- 
two states have enacted new laws in the 
last year; also that of all the states in 
the Union, only one collects inheritance 
taxes on life insurance to the same ex- 
tent that it does on other property. Four 
other states provide for limited taxa- 
tion of life insurance and in the remain- 
ing states it is exempt from inheritance 
taxes when payable to a named benefi- 
ciary. 

According to the Union Central Life 
“Agency Bulletin,” the first sections of 
the booklet including the section on the 
Federal Estate Tax is entirely un- 
changed. The section on State Inheri- 
tance Taxes, however, is entirely new. 
Two pages of text have been added at 
this point explaining the nature of the 
State Inheritance and Estate Taxes, the 
situation as it exists regarding reciproc- 
ity and the relationship of life insur- 
ance to these taxes. 


During the year 1929, the following 
states enacted entirely new inheritance 
or estate tax laws, and the new rates 
and exemptions are worthy of careful 
study: Arkansas, California, Illinois, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Washington, and West Virginia. 
Minor changes were made in the fol- 
lowing states: Arizona, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut, Hawaii, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The 
following states amended their laws, spe- 
cifically exempting life insurance payable 
toa named beneficiary from inheritance 
taxation: Colorado, California, Indiana, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. 

Three Uses for Booklet 

“The Agency Bulletin” says that there 
are at least three ways in which the 
inheritance and estate tax booklet can 
be used by the agents. It can be mailed 
to a prospect, and then followed up by 
a personal call a few days later. Or a 
better method is to make a personal can- 
vass with the booklet, says the house 
organ. A third and very satisfactory 
method is to use the company’s circulari- 
zation letter. 


The agency organ further points out 
that the agent should not familiarize 
himself with the rates of his own state 
and let the rest of them “go hang.” The 
Teason for this is bound up in the sin- 
gle word, reciprocity. When a man dies 
Owning stocks or bonds of a corporation 
Mm another state, his heirs may, or may 
not, be required to pay inheritance tax 
in the other state, according to whether 
r not reciprocal exemptions are estab- 
lished between the two states. Since 
there is no uniform procedure for the 
establishment of reciprocity, the person 
Who has intangible property in several 
States finds it difficult to determine the 
amount of inheritance taxes his heirs will 
‘ave to pay. 





BANKERS’ ANNIVERSARY SCHOOL 
. The Bankers’ Life of Iowa will hold 
ts Golden Anniversary School of In- 
Struction for agents on January 6, 7 and 
Mm the home office in Des Moines. A 
great number of the cgmpany’s “On- 
ward Marchers” have completed their 
7duirements and are sure of attendance. 
ts club year ends December 15, the 
po ee also for qualification for the 


NEW PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 





A. B. Cohen & Son, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Extends Activities; Head 
Of Firm Former Scranton Public 
Official 
A. B. Cohen & Son, veteran insurance 
firm of Scranton, Pa., which has repre- 
sented the Northwestern National Life 


there for the past fourteen months, has 
extended its activities to Philadelphia, 
where it has opened an office on South 
Penn Square. The new office will be 
managed by A. B. Cohen, senior mem- 
ber of the firm, who is a prominent fig- 
ure in business, civic, and religious af- 
fairs in Scranton. 

Mr. Cohen is president of the Scran- 
ton Mortgage Co., the Keystone Realty 
Co., the Scranton Investment Co., and of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania United Syna- 
gogues and the Scranton Central He- 
brew schools. He is a national director 
of the United Synagogues of America. 
He was formerly Scranton city assessor. 





F. B. CRESSWELL PASSES 


F. B. Cresswell, who was the Penn 
Mutual’s general agent at Ottumwa, Ia., 
for a period of forty-three years, died 
November 21. His period of service 
ranked among the real veterans of the 
business. 





GOLD AND TAYLOR ATTEND 





Represent Life Insurance at President 
Hoover Conference in Washington 
of Business Heads 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
Charles W. Gold, president of the Am- 
erican Life Convention, attended the con- 
ference of business leaders called by 
President Hoover and held in the White 

House yesterday. 





BOSTON ANNUAL MEETING 





Will Be Held December 19; Spencer S. 


WANTED 


A manager for the Life Insurance 
Department of a large Agency of- 
fice. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of Life Insurance and be 
experienced in dealing with agents 
and brokers. In replying state 
present position and salary expected. 
Communications will be treated 
strictly confidential. 


Box 1129 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





Dodd Chairman of Dinner 








Committee 
The annual meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association will be held on 


December 19. The nominating commit- 
tee to name the new officers consists 
Stanford Wright, chairman; J. Verity 
Smith, Spencer S. Dodd, V. W. Kenney 
and Harold P. Cooley. 

At the conclusion of the annual meet- 
ing a dinner will be given, with enter- 
tainment. Spencer S. Dodd is chairman 
of the dinner committee, other members 
being Leston von Thurn, Edgar H. Dela- 
mater, Varney W. Mosher, Paul Ramsay, 
Simon Weissman, Frank L. Armstrong 
and James S. Munro. 


OWEN L. SMITH ADVANCED 

Owen Lynn Smith has been appointed 
general agent at Topeka, Kan., for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in recognition 
of his success in handling the affairs of 
the Topeka agency as supervisor. 





BILLINGHAM A GRANDFATHER 
William A. Billingham, chief examiner 
of underwriting associations in the New 
York State Insurance Department, has 
become a grandfather of a boy. He is 
receiving many congratulations. 





MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


Lhe Progresstve Company | esa 
ye bi 














N Thirteen Years, the Mis- 
souri State Life has grown 
from One Hundred Million Dol- 
lars of insurance in force to 
over One Billion Two Hundred 
Twenty Million... It took 
twenty-four years to reach the 
first hundred million... The 
Company to date in 1929 is 35% 
ahead of its paid-for production 
over the same period last year! 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Insurance in Force Over 


$1,220,000,000.00 
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Family As A Business 
Discussed By Huebner 


STRESSES VALUE OF BUDGETING 








Tells Home Life Agents Family Partner- 
ship Has Same Problems as 
Business Partnership 





The practice of budgeting was strong- 
ly advocated by Dr. S. S. Huebner in a 
lecture before the Home Life agents in 
the Hotel Carteret in New York City 
last week. Dr. Huebner is giving a 
course of six lectures on “Human Life 
Values” for the Home Life. In last 
week’s address, he covered the subject 
of “The Family as a Business Unit” very 
effectively, and told how budgeting had 
helped him personally to achieve many 
more things in life and to carry more 
life insurance. He urged the agents 
present to start the practice in their 
own homes, and they would then be 
much better able to teach the doctrine 
to their clients after the personal appli- 
cation. 

A budget serves two distinct purposes, 
in Dr. Huebner’s opinion. It exists to 
enable a man to itemize his expendi- 
tures in due order of importance, thus 
assuring the man that the really impor- 
tant things will always be taken care of 
and preventing him from spending his 
money on unessentials. In quoting his 
own budget, Dr. Huebner put education 
and life insurance in the order named 
after the expenses of the home, food and 
clothing. 

The other advantage of a budget is 
that it automatically encourages a man 
to earn more money. He soon sees that 
his income will not cover the realm of 
his desires, and sets out to increase that 
income. 

In his discussion of the family, Dr. 
Huebner said that from an economic 
standpoint, the family is a business, hav- 
ing the same characteristics and prob- 
lems that men in partnerships or cor- 
porations encounter. He believes it is 
wrong to divide life insurance into two 
classes as is ordinarily done,. personal 
and business insurance. Both are insep- 
arably interwoven and mean the same 
thing from an economic standpoint. 

This is shown most clearly perhaps, 
said Dr. Huebner, by a study of the 
clauses in the marriage contract. One 
will soon find that most of them cover 
the same principles found in a partner: 
ship business agreement. There is one 
important difference, however. Whereas 
the death of a partner immediately dis- 


solves a partnership, such is not’ the | 


case in a marriage partnership, for the 
widow’s problems still go on, and her 
husband has promised to protect her as 
long as she may live. Some of the big- 
gest problems arise at death, and this 
is where life insurance comes in to ad- 
vantage. 

Family insurance exists for the same 
purpose as partnership insurance, pro- 
tection for the other member of the 


agreement. Dr. Huebner said that life 
insurance will have a lower lapse ratio 
when buyers realize the business theory, 
when they buy a policy instead of hav- 
ing bought through a temporary arous- 
ing of emotions, 

In his discussion of the many admir- 
able qualities of old income policies, Dr. 
Huebner wondered why avents did not 
sell more annuities. He believes that 
there is a big field here which is hardly 
touched. He said that President Hoover 
in a recent White House conference 
jmentioned annuities, and wondered why 
more of the American people did not 
take advantage of them. 





WHITE & ODELL GAIN 

The White & Odell Agency, Inc., state 
agents of Minnesota for the Northwest- 
ern National Life, reports a 46% gain 
in production for the month following 
the stock market crash over the same 
period last year. The market slump be- 
gan October 23. The Minnesota agency 
records a production from that date to 
November 23 of $1,190,000, a gain of 
$375,000 over this period of 1928. The 
agency’s volume is divided about equally 
between the Twin Cities and outside, 
with the gain showing about the same 
in city and country territory. 


N. Y. AGENTS’ LICENSES REVOKED 

Three life insurance agents of New 
York have recently had their licenses re- 
voked by Superintendent Albert Conway. 
They are Harold Turnure, 19 Liberty 
street, New York City, who was licensed 
as a broker and as agent of the Mutual 
and National Life companies; Frank E. 
Harrance, Jr., Port Richmond, N. Y., 
who was licensed as agent of the Secur- 
ity Mutual Life, the New York Indem- 
nity Co. and the British America As- 
surance Co.; and Sidney Freund of 420 
Lexington Ave., New York City, licensed 
as broker and as agent with the Equit- 
able Society and the Prudential. 








Wallace Cox’s Questionnaire 

There should be a new questionnaire 
in applications for life insurance, ac- 
cording to Wallace Cox, a New York 
brokér, writing in the New York “Sun,” 
with thoughts of recent events in Wall 
Street in mind. Among other questions 
he thinks these should be inserted: 

Q: “Were you in the market before 
the panic? 

Q. What were you holding or trying 
to hold? 

Q. Is your hair (if any) gray? 

Q.- How much insurance are you ap- 
plying for? How much do you think 
you'll get? How do you expect to pay 
for it? 

Q. Do you ever lean out windows? 

The last question was inserted by Mr. 
Cox because of the large number of 
deaths in New York city the past year 
caused by men falling out of windows. 





Sherman C. Kattell, actuary of the 
Lincoln National Life, recently an- 
nounced the birth of a son, Richard Den- 
nis Kattell. 
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MARYLAND!?! 
General Agency Positions Open at 
FREDERICK CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
HAGERSTOWN WESTMINSTER 
Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION | 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, ineluding Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. N. WARFIELD, President 






























STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A NATION-WIDE COMPANY 
with a record of 
EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONSISTENT GROWTH 
based on 
SOUND FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
and 
FUNDAMENTAL RECOGNITION 
of the : 
RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF POLICYHOLDERS 


and 


BENEFICIARIES 











INCORPORATED 1844 
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The Co!umbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Columbia National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample capital, 
surplus and highest standard of reserves. 


Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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Investment Features 
Of Life Insurance 


MEETS TEST ON ALL COUNTS 





p, O. Colson, Reliance Life, Tells Why 
Life Insurance Fits Into 
Present Situation 





With the reaction of the public mind 
from speculation to a more conservative 
use of surplus money, the life insur- 
ance agent can find much in the life in- 
surance presentation that fits into the 
situation. P. O. Colson, field supervisor 
for the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
points out in an article in the company 
paper “The Bulletin” that the ten main 
features of a sound investment are com- 
mon to life insurance and he lists them 
as follows: security of principal, stabil- 
ity of income, value as collateral, tax ex- 
emption, exemption from care, accept- 
able duration, acceptable denomination, 
potential appreciation and fair income 
return. 

Mr. Colson summarizes his conclusions 
in the following: 

“To equal the return upon the invest- 
ment part of the premium your other 
investments must yield 6% compound 
interest. 

“If you can make your money yield 
6% interest, tax free, not one year or 
two years, but for twenty, twenty-five 
or thirty years— 

‘If you can compound your interest 
without the loss of a single day’s time— 

“If you can invest the additional prin- 
cipal in a proper investment and upon 
a given day— 

“If you lost not a single cent of in- 
terest or of principal— 

“If you can withstand the temptation 
of withdrawing small sums, a few hun- 
dred dollars at a time, from your in- 
vestment account— 

“If you can do all 
years— 


“Then you will just equal, no more, no 
less, the return the average policy will 
produce for you upon the investment ele- 
ment of your premium. 

“If I were to pay you $16.21 per year 
would you give me a written promise, 
with $1,000 in gilt edged securities as 
collateral and endorsed by the state, 
guaranteeing my wife $1,000 in event of 
my death in the next twenty years? No. 

“Over one hundred thousand men, who 
bought life insurance last year, did not 
live to pay the second premium. Their 
heirs received over 3,000% on the in- 
vestment. 

“If I were to deposit $16.26 with you 
each year for twenty years would you 
guarantee to return it to me with 6% 
compound interest? No. 

“But when you deposit $32.47 ($16.21 
plus $16.26) with the Reliance each year 
we will guarantee to do both for you. 

Life insurance is a gilt edged 6% in- 


vestment combined with the cost of pro- 
tection.” 


this for many 





BECOME LJFE INS. MINDED 
The amount of life insurance per head 
of the population in the United Kingdom 
1s ridiculous in the opinion of R. C. 
Tuton Rowe, president of the Corpora- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, London. He 
said this at the annual dinner of that 
organization, which was recently held 
in London. 
_ Insurance per head of the population 
m the United Kingdom was £40, com- 
aed with £80 in Canada and £120 in 
os U.S. A. Brokers had only touched 
the fringe of potential life insurance and 
Pension schemes. 

a industry were the thermometer of a 
nation’s welfare insurance is the barom- 
eter of industry, said Lord Herbert Scott, 


President of the London Chamber of 
ommerce, 





ti incent B. Coffin, director of educa- 

the Ke the Penn Mutual Life, addressed 
€ Kansas City Life Underwriters’ As- 

wane recently on the subject of 
orms,” 














Satisfying Service 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE writes 
policy contracts that meet the needs of the 
people; assists its agents in presenting these 
contracts; and gives to policyholders a service 
that satisfies. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 














Organized 1845 
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[ THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 

back of every door bell. Policies are issued on both the ordinary 

and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 
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Life Insurance Day 
Wednesday, January 22, 1930 


Life Insurance Day should be an outstanding 
event in the celebration of National Thrift Week. 

Life Insurance is Thrift. 

The Life Underwriter is a teacher of Thrift. 


The unique place held by Life Insurance in the 
thrift of the American people should be further 
emphasized on that day through forceful presenta- 
tion of the message of Thrift Through Life Insur- 
ance and of the fact that Life Insurance is Thrift 
with the “if” eliminated. 





Lend your active support by performing an act 
of Thrift through Life Insurance on Wednesday, 
January 22nd. 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE GUARDIAN LifE INSURANCE COMPAN 
of AMERICA : 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


50. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 











National Association 
Broadens Activities 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR LOCALS 





Is Sending For First Time Direct Mail 
o All Association 
Members 





The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is inaugurating a plan by 
which it will be able to keep in much 
closer touch with the local associations 
through the country. Headquarters is 
publishing a monthly bulletin containing 
all the current news and will send copies 
to the local associations who in turn will 
distribute them to individual members. 
Two sections of the bulletin will be left 
vacant for space for the local associa- 
tions to insert their news, while the 
other two sections will contain the Na- 
uional Association’s monthly message. 

In conjunction with this announcement 
Major Roger B. Hull, general manager 
of the National Association, said that 
plans are afoot for a nation-wide hook- 
up on radio broadcasting on life insur- 
ance from eight cities, thus spreading 
the message from coast to coast. 

The National Association is also for 
the first time sending literature by di- 
rect mail to all members of the associa- 
tion. The first mailing will include an 
attractive folder en “A Declaration of 
Financial Independence,” with a space 
included for the imprint of the agent’s 
name. This will be available for pur- 
chase at a nominal price. 

There is also a pamphlet on “The 
Group Movement and the Life Insur- 
ance Agent,” giving many important rea- 
sons why it is advantageous for the life 
underwriter to belong to the association. 
It says in part: 

“T am unwilling to have it said that 
there is a movement conducted in this 
country for-.the betterment and protec- 
tion of condition in, and the interests of, 


_my business, which I am not actively 


supporting. I have asked myself why I 
should let the other fellow carry my 
portion of the load and I just can’t find 
anything but the answer: Of course I 
must belong.” 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN GAINS 


President W. J. Williams of the West- 
ern & Southern Life announced at a 
recent meeting of the company’s board 
that the company’s annual statement at 
the end of this year will reveal nearly 
$1,000,000,000 insurance in force and over 
$100,000,000 in assets. Much of the com- 
pany’s rapid progress this year has been 
due to the high quality of new field men 
employed, as told in a recent address 
by Charles M. Biscay, manager of ordi- 
nary. During the year Vice-President 
C. F. Williams has exercised direct su- 
pervision over the 4,000 field men and 
has made visits to all district offices of 
the company. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL RATE BOOK 

The new rate book addition that the 
Lincoln National Life has issued re- 
cently, includes rates for many different 
types of annuities and retirement income 
forms never before released, and for im- 
mediate use in the field. As an aid in 
finding the various divisions, rates, and 
directions contained in the completed 
book, a special index is arranged, much 
like that used in a dictionary, with the 
added advantage that a master sheet is 
placed in front of the book’ that indi- 
cates by arrow the exact place the de- 
sired information is to be found. . 





RELIANCE LIFE LEADERS 

The Reliance Life’s ten leading repre- 
sentatives have paid for approximately 
$5,000,000 of new business so far this 
year. In order of production they are 
Saul Alexandre of Pittsburgh, G. V. 
Cleary of Illinois, M. D. Lewis of San 
Antonio, Texas, Anthony Petrilli of 


Pittsburgh, P. F. Sheedy of Pittsburgh, 
M. W. Bruml of Cleveland, H. I. Rosen- 
berg of Baltimore, I. E. Slutzker of Al- 
toona, A. T. Minness of Pittsburgh and 
I. B. Jacobson of Baltimore. 
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Corporations Pay Out 
Huge Sum in Dividends 


FOR DECEMBER DISBURSEMENT 





Total Put at $600,000,000 Goes to Securi- 
ties Holders During This 
Month 

Interest and dividend payments to be 
made to security holders during Decem- 
ber are estimated in the New York fi- 
nancial district to be approximately 
$00U,000,00U. More than 300 corpora- 
tions will pay dividends this month and 
about sixty of them will pay extra divi- 
dends either in cash or stock and more 
than a dozen will pay initial dividends on 
their stock, 

‘this is a very constructive factor in 
the present situation and offers to the 
lite insurance agents of the country a 
strong talking point in the line of put- 
ting part ot this huge sum into perma- 
nent torm as life insurance. The recent 
action ot the stock markets will rein- 
torce and make eloquent the agent’s ef- 
torts to remove from the speculative 
arena some part of this $600,0U0,000. 

Among the corporations making inter- 
est and dividend payments this month 
are some of the largest in the country 
whose stock and bond holders number 
many thousands and are scattered all 
over the United States and Canada. 

The largest corporation paying an ex- 
tra dividend next month is the United 
States Steel Corporation, which declared 
a dollar a share extra in addition to 
the regular quarterly payment of $1.75 
a share at the last dividend meeting. 
As a result the corporation will disburse 
more than $22,000,000 to its common 
stock holders, or about $10,000,000 more 
than it paid on the corresponding date 
last year. The American Can Co. also 
will pay $1 a share extra, while the Am- 
erican Tobacco Co. will pay $2 a share 
extra and the Chile Copper Co. $1.50 a 
share extra. 

A flock of extra dividends will be paid 
by companies in the Standard Oil group, 
including the Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of Indiana, Standard of Cali- 
fornia, Standard of Kentucky, Standard 
of Nebraska, Prairie Oil, Sun Oil and 
Vacuum Oil companies. 





CANADA LIFE’S INVESTMENTS 





President McCarthy Tells of Investment 
Distribution of Company; Has 
Placed $25,000,000 


The Canada Life has purchased securi- 
ties and loaned money to the extent of 
25,000,000, according to a statement by 
Leighton McCarthy, K.C., president of 
the company. This money has been in- 
vested principally in bonds, preferred 
stocks, and mortgages, $11,200,000 being 
invested in bonds; $4,100,000 in preferred 
stocks and $9,400,000 in first mortgages 
on real estate. 

Nearly 2,500 individual mortgage loans 
have been made, about ten each work- 
ing day of the year, which means that 
a widespread use has been made of the 
money in the establishing of homes and 
the developing of agricultural industry, 
which are the two chief outlets for this 
company’s mortgage funds. As its main 
investments are in the form of bonds, 
preferred stocks and mortgages, the re- 
cent severe break in stock market prices 
has had no material effect on its strong 
investment position and its stabilized 
earning power. 

“No real estate values have depre- 
ciated,” says Mr. McCarthy; “our mort- 
gage loans are not affected, and the 
bonds and stocks the company owns 
show, at present prices, a substantial 
profit.” 





DEATH OF JOHN K. RUSSELL 

John K. Russell, associated with the 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee for 
many years as head of the real estate 
and loan department, died recently at 
his home in Milwaukee at the age of 
eighty-five years. He joined the North- 
western in 1890 after a long business ex- 
perience. 


Error In Twenty Year 
Old Policy Corrected 


COURT UPHOLDS THE COMPANY 








Endowment Issued On Application for 
Ordinary May Be Corrected After 
Lapse of Years 





It has been held by the circuit court 
of appeals of the Denver district that 
an insurance company is entitled to seek 
the interposition of equity to change an 
insurance policy issued twenty years 
previously on an application for an ordi- 
nary life policy but which was issued 
by mistake as an endowment. The case 
was that of Columbian National Life v. 
Herbert A. Black. 

Premiums for an ordinary life policy 
were accepted by the company for 
twenty years. At the end of this period 
the insured presented a claim for the 
endowment value of the policy. When 
the error was discovered the company 
demanded the return of the policy tor 
correction which the insured retused. 

‘Lhe court held that the insurance com- 
pany was not barred by laches since it 
brought suit immediately after the claim 
was made and since it was not incum- 
bent upon the company to seek relief 
of reformation twenty years before a 
claim could possibly be made against it 
and with a strong probability ot a claim 
never being made. 

The court also overruled the defenses 
asserted of acquiescence in the instru- 
ment, lack of an antecedent agreement, 
absence of mutual mistake or fraud, and 
negligence, and reversed the decision of 
the lower court. 





TO HAVE THREE CONVENTIONS 





Atlantic City, Black Hills and Estes 
Park to Be Meeting Places of North- 
western National Agents 
The 1930 Eastern regional’ convention 
of the Northwestern National Life will 
be held August 27, 28 and 29 at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. The 
agents qualifying from the eastern re- 
gion will be joined by those from the 
central and western region conventions 
who iulfill higher requirements than are 
necessary for attendance at their own 

regional conventions. 

‘rhe Central regional convention of the 
company will meet August 14, 15 and 16 
at the Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, in the heart of the Black 
Hills. This is the spot where ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge established the summer 
White House in 1928, where he made 
his famous announcement that he did 
not “choose to run” for office again. The 
Western regional convention will be held 
August 20, 21 and 22 at the Rocky Moun- 
tain National-Estes Park. Estes Park 
chalets will house the western delegates. 

Qualifications for attendance at these 
conventions are determined by a twelve 
months’ contest which began July 1 and 
which takes into consideration new busi- 
ness production, conservation, reinstate- 
ment of lapsed policies, conversion of 
term insurance and improvement over 
previous production. 

The states which will be included in 
each of the three regions for purposes 
of the convention are: Eastern: Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and "West Vir- 
ginia. Central: Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Western: California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington and Wyoming. 





ZERO LAPSE RECORDS 


J. P. Sullivan, general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life at St. Louis, and 
RK. P. Prewitt, who also represents the 
Lincoln in St. Louis, led their company 
in the latest report for persistency of 
business. Both of these men have a zero 
lapse rate for a period of over nine 
months, and this is noteworthy as both 
men are large producers. 
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of the new business paid 
52.2 $%:.. in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1928 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


in the Company. 
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Always a Prospect 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Winslow Russell Dies In 
Hartford Restaurant 


HAD JUST FINISHED HIS LUNCH 





Vice-President of Phoenix Mutual Life a 
Brilliant Leader in Production 
Side of Insurance Business 





Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, one of the most 
creative men in the business and known 
from one end of the country to the other, 
died suddenly in Hartford this week. Mr. 
Russell had lunch in Heublin’s Restau- 
rant with the editor of the Hartford 
“Courant.” He finished lunch, passed a 
number of Phoenix Mutual men eating 
at another table, including M. Clark 
Terrill, Harold Goodwin and Dr. Robert 
L. Rawley, medical director. He waved 
gaily to them, passed a few pleasantries, 
and started to walk out of the restaurant. 
Suddenly he hesitated, put his hand on 
the back of his head, said he had a pain 
there and sat down on a settee. He 
then died. 

President Welch sent the following 
telegram to field representatives: “It is 
with deepest sorrow that we send word 
to you of the death suddenly today from 
heart failure of Winslow Russell. We 
have lost a friend who for twenty-five 
years has never spared himself in his 
devotion to the welfare of this company 
and its representatives.” 


His Personality 


Tt was in the agency field where Mr. 
Russell won his chief laurels. <A_ bril- 
liant thinker, possessed of unusual ori- 
ginality, able to express his thoughts by 
word or pen, he frequently attracted the 
attention of the business. For years he 
was in demand as a speaker before life 
insurance organizations. 

Mr. Russell was one of the organizers 
of the Agency Officers’ Association and 
a prominent participant in its discussions. 
He was also one of the pioneers in get- 
ting the Carnegie Institute to start a 
research bureau out of which grew the 
Bureau of Life Insurance Sales Research. 
Since its organization he was one of the 
principal advisers of the Bureau. In 
1917 he was elected president of the 
World’s Salesmanship ‘Congress. He 
was also at one time president of the 
American Society of Sales Executives. 

For years he was one of the principal 
advocates of scientific training for agents 
and a firm believer in home office train- 
ing schools. He believed ardently that 
the great turnover in production forces 
could be cut down materially by more 
careful selection of talent and then cul- 
tivation of that talent. The result was 
that the Phoenix Mutual built up one 
of the best hand-picked production forces 
in-the country, doing a surprisingly large 
volume with a few hundred men. This 
year the Phoenix Mutual will do $80,000,- 
000 of business with 500 agents. 

Another matter about which he was 
enthusiastic was institutional advertising. 
He was an expert on advertising and 
knew many of the leading advertising 
men in the country. He brought Bruce 
Barton, sometimes called the cleverest 
American advertising man, to write some 
of the Phoenix Mutual ad copy in the 
New York “Times” and magazines of 
national circulation. He stood for the 
highest ethical standards and did much 
to improve those standards during the 
quarter century that he was a life in- 
surance executive charged with agency 
matters. 

Was Once a Boston Agent 

In October Mr. Russell had completed 
twenty-five years as an officer of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. He had been con- 
nected with the company for thirty-one 
years having joined the Phoenix Mutual 
first as an agent in Boston. 

Mr. Russell was born in Nantucket, 
Mass., July 10, 1871. After being gradu- 
ated from the Concord High School he 
went to work in the Boston office of the 
Connecticut Mutual. In 1898 he became 
an agent for the Phoenix Mutual, and 
Was made manager in 1901 when he was 





but thirty years old. His record as a 
manager caused him to be invited to 
come to the Home Office as assistant 
agency manager in 1904. In 1911 he was 
appointed agency manager and in 1918 
he was elected vice-president retaining 
also the position of agency manager. 





DUBUAR SUCCEEDS HIPP 





Charles C. Dubuar, Assistant Actuary of 
N. Y. Insurance Department, 
Appointed Actuary 


Charles C. Dubuar has been appointed 
actuary in the Albany office of the New 
York Insurance Department. Mr. Du- 
buar’s work will be chiefly in connec- 
tion with life insurance. Born in Michi- 
gan in 1895 he holds the degree of A.B. 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he graduated from the Actuarial Course 
in 1920. During the World War he had 
eighteen months of military service, 
more than thirteen months of which 
were overseas. Following his gradua- 
tion Mr. Dubuar was connected with the 
Actuarial Department of the Interna- 
tional Life Insurance Company for two 
years. Later he was assistant actuary 
of a small western company, from which 
he resigned in 1923 to accept the ap- 
pointment of assistant actuary in the 
New York Insurance Department. He 
is an associate, by examination, in the 
American Institute of Actuaries. Mr. 
Dubuar’s practical experience and six 
years of work in this department as as- 
sistant actuary have well fitted him for 
the promotion to actuary, following the 
resignation of Grady H. Hipp from this 
position. 





NAMES A. L. C. COMMITTEES 





Personnel of Bodies that Will Carry On 
Activities of Convention During 
Coming Year 
Charles W. Gold, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., as president of the 
American Life Convention, has an- 
nounced the chairmen of the committees 

for 1929 and 1930. They are: 

Actuarial—Henry W. Buttolph, secre- 
tary and actuary, American Central. 
Agents and Agencies—Walter E. Webb, 
vice-president, National Life of Chicago. 
Aviation—Arthur Coburn, vice-president, 
North American Reassurance. Blanks— 
Franklin B. Mead, vice-president, Lin- 
coln National. 

Convention Departmental Supervision 
—Harry L. Seay, president, Southland 
Life. Co-operation with Trust Compa- 
nies—E. W. Randall, chairman, Minne- 
sota Mutual. Credentials—Edward B. 
Raub, vice-president, Indianapolis Life. 
Finance—Roy M. Jones, secretary, At- 
lantic Life. -Grievances—S. M. Cross, 
president, Columbia Life of Cincinnati. 
Investments—H. B. Arnold, president, 
Midland Mutual. Medical examinations 
—Dr. Charles E. Schilling, vice-president, 
Ohio State Life. - Membership—Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life. 

Miscellaneous—James E. Woodward, 
vice-president, Pan-American Life. An- 
nual Meeting—George <A. Grimsley, 
president, Security Life and Trust. Pro- 
gram—Judge C. B. Robbins, president, 
Cedar Rapids Life. Resolutions—Ray- 
mond W. Stevens, president, Illinois Life. 
Total and Permanent Disability—John 
M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut 
General. Under Average Lives—Freder- 
ick S. Withington, secretary, Midland 
Life. Uniform Laws—Dan W. Sims, 
general counsel, Lafayette Life. Taxes— 
Frank W. McAllister, general counsel, 
Kansas City Life. 








DEFEND GROUP INSURANCE 

F. H. Ecker, president Metropolitan, 
and J. F. Little. actuary Prudential, ap- 
peared before the N. Y. State Commis- 
sion on old age security in this city 
on Wednesday. Both upheld group in- 
surance, which had been under attack 
and Mr. Ecker called attention to what 
would be to the people of the state the 
high cost of a state old age pension plan. 





F. L. Jones Talks At 
Opening Thrift Affair 


PRESENTS LIFE OFFICERS’ PLANS 





Trust Companies Enthusiastic; Prof. 
Fisher of Yale University Gives Re- 
action to Market Crash 





The enthusiasm ran high at the 
Bankers Club luncheon in New York 
City this week which marked the open- 
ing gun of the National Thrift Week 
campaign. Some forty bankers, insur- 
ance men, trust company representatives, 
building and loan specialists and mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women were the 
guests of Adolph Lewisohn, chairman of 
the thrift week movement which has 
been sponsored for twelve years by the 
Y. M. C. A. Unable to be present, 
Chairman Lewisohn’s place as_ toast- 
master was filled by W. F. Hirsch of the 
National YY. MC. A; 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, was the able 
representative of the life insurance thrift 
day committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and he struck the 
keynote of the meeting when he said 
that the thrift habit was more impor- 
tant now than ever before as a stabiliz- 


ing factor following the stock market 
depression. 


Policy Loans Now Back to Normal 


Mr. Jones aroused interest when he 
said that although the Equitable So- 
ciety in common with other life insur- 
ance companies had had a sharp in- 
crease in the rate of policy loans dur- 
ing the hectic days of the past month, 
it has now come down to normal show- 
ing how quickly conditions right them- 
selves with the proper stabilizing forces 
behind them. He said he was very much 
interested in the co-operative organiza- 
tion movement sponsoring National 
Thrift Week. He likes to regard thrift 
as a habit and declared that saving of 
any kind does not become thrift until it 
is a habit. A program of consistent sav- 
ing must be planned and lived up to. 

Mr. Jones felt that life insurance fits 
admirably into this picture inasmuch as 
there is the periodical saving idea with 
a high social motive attached to it. He 
presented to those present the program 
planned by the Life Agency Officers for 
1930 in broadcasting the thrift idea in- 
sofar as life insurance is concerned into 
all parts of the country through the 
medium of’ the local life underwriters’ 
associations, life underwriters, news- 
papers and the radio. 


Prof. Fisher on Market Crash 


Professor Irving Fisher, Yale Univer- 
sity economist, the guest speaker, cre- 
ated interest when he discussed the re- 
cent stock market crash from the view- 
point of the economist. He sees con- 
ditions righting themselves provided the 
spirit of panic does not spread to the 
industrial leaders and cause them to cut 
down on wages and personnel. He 
viewed the crash as an object lesson of 
insanity and said that bankers, insur- 
ance men and others co-operating in the 








LANE AGENCY PARTY 


Producers Given Surprise Bus Ride 
Down Fifth Avenue; Spent Evening: 
at Little Carnegie Playhouse 


The Lane Agency of the Home Life, 
Mervin L. Lane host, gave a unique 
theatre party for its producers the other 
night which included a Fifth avenue bus 
ride, a good movie at the Little Car- 
negie Playhouse and bridge, dancing and 
refreshments after the show. The party, 
forty-five in all, met at Mr. Lane’s home 
and got a distinct surprise when one of 
the big buses stopped at the door espe- 
cially chartered to take them for a ride 
to the Playhouse. It was a most en- 
joyable evening. 





a 
——— 


thrift movement have a splendid oppor. 
tunity to impress thrift on the public. 

Professor Fisher did not believe that 
the crash proved common stocks to be 
an unwise investment; it was simply tha 
people invested to too great an extent, 
practically mortgaging themselves to do 
so. He succinctly expressed himself 
when he said “it was unsound financing 
of sound prospects.” . 

He is optimistic that President Hoover 
and the forces behind him have proved 
conclusively to the people that the basic 
prosperity of the country has not been 
affected; that there is nothing to fear 
in the possibility of a great business 
recession. 

The trust companies were wel! repre- 
sented, the spokesman being Fred A. 
McKenzie, assistant trust officer, City 
Bank Farmers Trust, who pledged the 
co-operation of his branch of the busi- 
ness. The trust companies are now 
working on a plan to key their adver- 
tisements during thrift week and Life 
Insurance Day to life insurance subjects. 

One of the newcomers into the na- 
tional movement is the National Fed- 
eration of Business and _ Professional 
Women, represented at the affair by 
Miss Helen Havener, who said that on 
the first day of thrift week, January 17, 
the business women’s clubs all over the 
United States had been asked to hold 
a banquet at which the special speakers 
would be an insurance man and a 
banker. 





TEETOTALERS COMPANY 





Indiana Anti-Saloon. League Said To Be 
Back of Project to Organize 
ew Company 

A movement is on in the Indiana Anti- 
Saloon League to form a life insurance 
company which would insure only tee- 
totalers. The company has not pro- 
gressed far in its organization, the idea 
having originated, it is understood with 
Dr. E. A. Miles, legal counsel for the 
league. 

The insurance of total abstainers ex- 
clusively has been carried on in Great 
Britain, the volume of business being 
limited. The theory of such a plan is 
based on the expected lower mortality 
of a group of total abstainers. 





TAX TRUST INCOME TOO 





California Decision Holds Gross Revenue 
Of Insurance Companies 
Liable to Tax 

Title insurance companies doing a trust 
business in California as well as an in 
surance business must pay taxes to the 
state on their gross insurance premiums 
and also on their net income from bus! 
ness other than the insurance business, 
according to an opinion by Attorney 
General U. S. Webb to Reynold EF 
Blight, state franchise tax commissioner. 





Policy Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


statement of practice for the guidance 0! 
the Council and the Equitable Trust. 

The executive committee of the life 
underwriters’ association may also giv 
definite form to its interpretation of this 
whole question of policy changes in 
far as it touches co-operation }etwee! 
trust company representatives and life 
underwriters. 





Harry Gardiner Dinnet 


(Continued from Page 9) 


thoughts were engrossed in making mon 
ey in the market. Now they will & 
back to business again, where they W" 
listen to insurance agents because they 
can depend on insurance and haven! 
been able to depend on Wall street. 
Don’t forget, also, that we are 2 mecure 
al people, quick to enthuse and Li 
to forget. A lot of people have for8? 
ten all about that stock market smas 
already.” 


A telegram of regret over inability 1 
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Prominent Guests At 





Brooklyn Nat’] Dinner 





CELEBRATES ITS FOURTH YEAR 









ee 
Superintendent Conway and J. A. Beha 


Among Speakers; Company Paid 
For $8,667,000 









How 

‘ MU 
Y c 
Celebrating its fourth year in which OUR ESTATE gt WILL 
$8,607,311 new business was paid for, the te, RINK? 
Brooklyn National Life held its annual = 
dinner at the Brooklyn Club, Wednes- 
day night with a number of prominent 
guests in addition to the officers, direc- 
tors, managers and leading agents. More 
than 200 were present. Among the 
ouests at the head table were: Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Albert Conway, 
former Superintendent James A. Beha, 
now chairman of the International Ger- 
manic Trust; Henry Moir, president of 
the United States Life; L. M. Cathles, 
president, North American Reassurance, 
James Elton Bragg, director of the life 
insurance training course at N. Y. U. 
and Nelson B. Hadley, of the New York 
Insurance Department. i 

Judge William R. Bayes, president of 


Flav You 


Your Copy’? 


A GOOD many life 
underwriters have told 
us that “How Much 
Will Your Estate 


the Brooklyn National Life, who pre- ae a‘ [| 1” ie 

sided, referred to the remarkable growth =a Shrink? has been in 

of the company, closing its fourth year valuable to them in the selling of iuaieainne evs 

with $17,213,539 insurance in force. The ; 

company now — in — signed to keep estates at par. 

lace among all the companies of the : ; ; eee 
aay in lasene in insurance _ force. “How Much Wiéill Your Estate Shrink? is an 
In addressing the gathering Superin- ‘ : ; 

tendent Conway said he regarded the authoritative analysis of Gevertianen: records for 
function of the Insurance Department as Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company by 
a supervision by care and nurture of the : 

business of crease Pb» pry see the Irwin D. Herzfelder of Geo. H. Beach, Inc. 
feld in a way not possible to those en- : ; 
ied in the business. Hoe said to- write 22,495 estates are considered in groups ranging 
the second hundred billion of insurance 


in force in the next ten years the com- from $100,000 to $28,000,000. Here are the 


panies would have to write actually two facts on estate shrinkage in a booklet that fits 
hundred billion to make up for lapsation. : ‘ 

James A. Beha, who ang = ae . easily into your pocket. 
in the company, it having been launche« ; ; 
daine ‘his capalabaduan’, ome that Central Hanover will gladly mail a free copy 
itwas one of the few new life insurance ‘ 
comnanies organized in New York State to underwriters or attorneys on request. 


inmany years due to the limitations on 

expense and acquisition cost put into the 

law in 1906. Se 
Mr. Bragg gave a talk full of informa- 

tion and helps for producers and the last 

speaker was Henry Moir who told some 

Scottish stories in the vernacular. 





FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE SUIT 
The Kansas attorney general has 
moved dismissal of the suit brought ear- EN ] ‘R A i A NO \ ] ER 
lier this week asking for appointment of 
atemporary receiver for the Federal Re- ST CO PANY 
serve Life. It was charged in the action M 

that ofhcers of the company had misap- BANK AND TRU 

propriated more than $1,000,000 of com- 
pany assets. The reason for asking dis- NEW YORK 


missal of the suit was that the insurance 
department is now examining the com- 


pany and any court action should wait 14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
the results of that examination. 





Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 


GETS PYRENE GROUP Buenos Aires and Sydney 





The Prudential has closed a group life 
contract with the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co, Newark, N. J., manufacturers of fire NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
xtinguishing systems. é — 

yrene Manufacturing Co. operates 
two factories in Newark, N. J., with of- 


f : = CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
ces and warehouses at Chicago, Kan- 

sas City, Atlanta, and San Francisco. | OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
Under the plan the employes are di- 


vided into five groups, according to 
*ngth of service and annual compensa- 




















ton, _The minimum of individual insur- 
ance is $500, maximum $4,000. 


Few Weeks In Office, 
Va. Commissioner Quits 


CRITICISM CAUSED CHANGE 





Successor to Col. Button Drew Fire Be- 
cause of Inexperience; Some Promi- 
nent Names Mentioned 





Richmond, Dec. 5.—M. E. Bristow, 
deputy commissioner of banking and in- 
surance, has been appointed commission- 
er, succeeding T. M. Frazier resigned. 





About eight weeks ago Colonel Joseph 
Button resigned as commissioner of 
banking and insurance for Virginia. He 
had been the only commissioner to head 
that department of the state government 
because he had held the office since the 
department was organized in 1906. Short- 
ly after the fall elections in Virginia the 
new governor put forward as Colonel 
Button’s successor his campaign man- 
ager, T. Marshall Frazier, who was with- 
out experience in the important work of 
the department and the contrast be- 
tween the new commissioner and _ his 
predecessor in the matter of equipment 
was so striking that the newspapers 
criticized Governor Pollard. The gov- 
ernor has now appointed his political 
manager to the post of director of the 
division of motor vehicles and the com- 
missionership is vacant. 


Among those mentioned as _ possible 
successors to Mr. Frazier are: Charles 
B. Coulbourn, actuary of the insurance 
department; Herbert Chandler, son of 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the 
College of William and Mary, who 
served as chairman of the commission 
which conducted the fire rate probe; and 
O. Victor Hanger, clerk of the Virginia 
senate and long active in democratic 
party affairs. Mr. Hanger is said to have 
had some experience in connection with 
an insurance agency in his home county 
of Amherst. Chandler was formerly a 
life agent at Williamsburg and is now 
in the real estate business there. Gov- 
ernor-elect Pollard was for several years 
a professor at William and Mary. Ap- 
pointment of the commissioner of in- 
surance and banking is not vested in 
him, however. It is made by the state 
corporation commission. 





CONWAY TO HARDIN 





New York Superintendent Calls Mutual 
Benefit’s Disability Policy 
“Accident Insurance” 


The Mutual Benefit and New York 
State have crossed swords over disa- 
bility. Superintendent Conway refuses 
to subscribe to the company’s 25% defi- 
nition; and in a letter to the company 
calls attention to the action at Toronto 
when the commissioners adopted the 
joint committee disability report. The 
Department advises the Mutual Benefit 
that it has no power to write “accident 
insurance” in New York State. The 
Mutual Benefit will fight in the courts 
to sustain its position, it is said. 





FRASER AGENCY 

The Fraser agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life had paid-for business for 
November, 1929, of $2,060,600, with a 
total for the year 1929 of $26,066,470. 
This compares with the year, 1928 as 
follows: Month of November, 1928, 
$2,035,128; January, 1928 to November 
30, 1928, $21,748,788. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





INSURANCE CO. | siti. 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 MANAGERS 





Uptown 420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 


4 245 Fifth Ave.— ASHland 1772 
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LIABILITY FOR EXPLOSION 
LOSSES 

insurance men will read with in- 

the Alabama Su- 

preme Court holding that a fire insurance 

liable 


policy for an 


Fire 
terest the decision of 
company is under a standard fire 


explosion loss which oc- 
curred on property that was not damaged 
has reversed the de- 


the state courts in New York 


by fire. The court 
cisions of 
and elsewhere, basing its opinion on the 
that as the explosion 


reasoning 


was 


caused by the firemen of Montgomery 


dynamiting a building in the path of a 
disastrous fire there was no break in the 
causation of the damage to the assured’s 
property, which was primarily fire. 

The court held also that the explosion, 
which through concussion, damaged the 
property involved in this case, was a 
friendly explosion. designed to aid in ar- 
resting the course of the potential con- 
flagration, and, therefore, did not come 
within the contemplation of the exception 
clause of the standard fire policy, which 
excluded liability only under hostile ex- 
plosions preceding a fire. 

The Alabama state court’s decision does 
not establish a precedent which other 
feel follow 
Alabama court itself has dis- 


regarded a number of decisions of courts 


state courts may bound to 


because the 


in other states holding that a fire com- 
pany is not liable for any explosion loss 
that is not directly caused by fire. 
PROBLEM OF AIR SICKNESS 
\cccrding to a bulletin just issued by 
for the 
sickness, 
like sea sickness, is a minor but difficult 
problem in 


the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
Promotion of Aeronautics, air 
travel and one 
which as yet has not been entirely solved. 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has been 
urged to make some effort to aid in a 
determination of the causes and remedies 
for air sickness, and publishes conclusions 


passenger 


of a survey of the opinions of eminent 
authorities on this subject—in Italy, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and the United 
States—in the hope that a summary of 
the progress so far achieved will lead to 
still greater achievements. 

It is apparent that air sickness is not 
only much less prevalent than sea sick- 
ness, but is much more easily prevented 
or ameliorated by comparatively simple 
methods. Such statistics as are available 
indicate that only about 5% of the pas- 
sengers in air transportation are subject 
to air sickness. 


In general the difficulty is derived from ‘ 


two causes—one psychological, the other 
physical. Disorders of this kind are fre- 


quently the result of nervousness on the 
part of the individual who is not accus- 
tomed to aviation. The obvious solution 
here is, of course, the growing public 
confidence in aeronautical safety, and as 
airplane travel becomes more and more a 
matter of course, most of this psycho- 
logical disorder will be eliminated. 

From the physical standpoint the par- 
ticular cause of air sickness seems to be 
lack of proper ventilation. Air sickness 
occurs nearly always in closed-cabin 
planes, and the successful passenger 
transport companies will be those which 
so design their cabins as to guarantee 
proper and adequate ventilation for their 
public. The general comfort of travel is 
also an important factor. 





DEFINES AN ADJUSTER 


The attorney for the insurance com- 


missioner of California has just ruled 
that a solicitor of personal injury cases 
who purports to represent the injured 
and not the 
sured is not an adjuster within the mean- 
ing of the California political code. In 
defining an “adjuster” the code refers 
to one who assists the insured or the 
insurer, or both, in the adjustment of 
losses between 
sured. 


person insurer or the in- 


the insurer and the in- 





THE RED BOOK 

With this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer appears The Red Book of Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Selling contain- 
ing many features of interest to agents, 
including prophecies as to the trend of 
the fire business in the next ten years, 
a symposium giving the views of presi- 
dents of a number of companies. The 
growth of the public relations movement 
among the big businesses of America is 
discussed in the edition. .This movement 
is of especial importance at this time 
owing to the fact that the business of 
fire insurance has arranged for closer 
tie-ups with daily papers. Activities of 
some noted figures in the production 
field are reviewed and there are a num- 
ber of other stories which will hold the 
attention of the agents of the country. 





SENATOR PEPPER’S ARTICLES 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, emi- 
nent lawyer of Philadelphia who is gen- 
eral counsel for the Penn Mutual Life, 
is contributing a series of articles to the 
“Saturday Evening Post” giving his per- 
sonal experiences in the United States 
Senate and telling the inside story of his 
appointment to the Senate to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Bois 
Penrose. Some of the biggest person- 
alities in national politics figure in the 
articles, 


The Human Side of Insurance 














Courtesy of Publix Theatres Cor. 
John H. Scott, Jr. 


Harry J. Bogardus, producer with the John H. Scott agency of the Home Life 
in Brooklyn, and John H. Scott, Jr., son-of the general agent, are shown in the 
above picture signing up Rudy Vallee, famous radio and stage orchestra leader, for 
a large line of personal life insurance. The picture was taken in the studio of the 
Paramount Theatre, New York, where Vallee and his orchestra are appearing daily, 
attracting large crowds. Bogardus has known Vallee for more than ten years, 
dating back to the time when he was a “Y” secretary at Portland, Me., and Rudy 
was a high school boy and played the saxophone in the “Y” Orchestra. Bogardus 
was one of his closest friends and advisers. Out of college Rudy was making a 
name for himself as a radio entertainer; Bogardus was advertising manager of 
the Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. Last June he joined the Scott agency as a 
producer and in talking with Vallee one day found that he carried a very small 
amount of life insurance. He presented a personal income program to him. The 
matter hung fire until a few weeks ago when the case was closed. Vallee in this 
policy has taken the limit, making the insurance payable to his mother and father. 
John H. Scott, Jr., as agency supervisor, worked along closely with Bogardus in the 
selling of the case and much credit goes to him for the satisfactory presentation 


Harry J. Bogardus Rudy Vallee 





of the figures. 





Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life of Dallas, Tex., which company 
has just absorbed the American Life of 
Dallas, has had an unusually active bus- 
iness career since he entered the insur- 
ance business in 1911 as general counsel 
for the Southland Life and other com- 
panies. He has taken very active part 
in numerous of Dallas’ big undertakings, 
and among offices held by him are presi- 
dent of the American Rio Grande Land 
& Irrigation Co.; a director of the Dal- 
las Power & Light Co. and a director 
of the Texas Power & Light Co. He 
is a former president of the American 
Life Convention. When a young man 
he cast his lot with Clarence E. Linz, 
now the vice-president and treasurer of 
the Southland, to form the Dallas Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., organized for the 
purpose of using the dial system which 
Linz had advocated as soon as he saw 
the invention. Seay was the only man 
Linz could find who seemed to think 
the idea might be worth while and to- 
gether the pioneers started the telenhone 
company, heading the list of officers. 
Later this company was bought by the 
Bell Telephone Co., who today is install- 
ing the dial system all over the coun- 
try. The careers of the two Southland 
executives, Seay and Linz, are closely 
linked. One common interest is their 
insatiable desire to “start something.” 
And this has resulted in the launching 
of many diversified projects to a suc- 
cessful end, including the control and 
sale of the $10,000,000 corporation of 
Sanger Bros.’ department stores in Tex- 
as and the buying and rehabilitation of 
the holdings of the American Rio Grande 
Land & Irrigation Co. in south Texas, 
the largest privatelv owned irrigation en- 
terprise ‘in the world, 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, has returned 
from Beardstown, IIl., where he went 
duck shooting at the Water Lily Duck 
Club with L. E. Yager, general agent 
of the company, Chicago; Ray FE. His- 
cox of Soevig & Hiscox, Milwaukee; 
and Larry Romie of the Chicago office 
of Paine, Webber Co., investment bank- 
ers. The party succeeded in bagging 
129 Mallard ducks. 

* x 


* 

Eugene Fields, special agent of the 
bond department of the Albany branch 
office of the Aetna Life, has been trans- 
ferred to Louisville as superintendent 0 
the. bond department. Thomas .J. Bren 
nan, accident and health underwriter, 
Brooklyn branch, has been transferred to 
San Francisco. John J. Curtin, under- 
writer in home office bond department, 
is now with the Springfield ‘ \ass.) 
branch. H. Logan Webb, casuiity un- 
derwriter, Newark, has been tra sferred 
to the Philadelphia branch. W. ©. Will 
iams, special agent, has been tri sferred 
from Buffalo to Rochester. 

* x x 


Percy G. Worgless, represen!:'ive of 
the Standard Accident at Lapeer. Micht- 
gan, was recently elected presiient 0 
the chamber of commerce of that city. 
Mr. Worgless is a member of the Stand- 
ard Accident’s Hundred Pointers Clu 
and is a star producer. 

* * * 


Eugene F. Roesch, secretary. Equit 
able Casualty & Surety, is being com 
gratulated these days on the arrival of 
a baby girl in his home. 
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Insuring Dead Chinamen 

The head office of a large New York 
fire insurance company sat up and took 
notice this week when it read a binder 
received from a Pittsburgh agent cover- 
ing some “contents” in an undertaking 
shop of Pittsburgh. The binder read 
in part as follows: 

“We are binding $5,000 for account of 
H. Samson, Inc., on the remains of sev- 
enty-three Chinese while stored in the 


-undertaking rooms of H. Samson, Inc., 


situated rear of No. 537 Neville street 
in the two and a half story frame slate- 
roof building, Pittsburgh. 

“These remains are the bones of de- 
ceased Chinese taken from local ceme- 
teries for shipment to China, and this 
insurance is intended to cover the legal 
liability of H. Samson, Inc., while they 
are stored in their establishment. 

“The value is distributed. as follows: 
$00 on boxes; $3,600 on seventy-two 
Chinese valued at $50 each; and $1,000 
on one known as Lee Hing.” 

The explanation is that no Chinaman 
can be content if he feels that he may 
die and his bones not be shipped to 
China to repose near the bones of his 
ancestors. Arrangements are made by 
Chinese societies, sometimes by Tongs, 
that members shall not be denied this 
mortuary privilege. So out in Pittsburgh 
a wholesale job was done of gathering 
together the bones of a number of the 
Oriental departed. 

The fact that the bones of some of 
the “assured” are valued at $50 while 
those of Lee Hing are estimated to be 
worth $1,000 is of course based upon Lee 


Hings’ importance in the Chinese com- 
munity at the time he lived in Pitts- 
burgh. In all probability the figure will 


not be disputed in case of loss and a 
subsequent claim as the adjusters have 
no standards of value to go by in such 
cases. They would have difficulty in 
authenticating any appraisal they might 
make on Lee. 
ee. # 
Appel’s Interest Was in Men Not 
in Books 

I never knew an executive of his rank 
who depended less on books and more 
on people for guidance than the late 
Daniel F. Appel, president of the New 
England Mutual Life. He seemed so 
versed in philosophy and psychology that 
Most people who knew him thought he 
Was acquainted with the subjects by ex- 
tensive reading. Not so. Mr. Appel 
tead very few books. This in part ac- 
Counts for the long intimate conversa- 
ton he had with visitors at his desk, 
Sometimes spending as much as _ two 
ours with a visitor. His sizing up of 
beople was uncanny; his common sense 
wlt on a rock bottom foundation. 
Many of his visitors were insurance men 
of the top rank representing other com- 
Panies. Many life insurance presidents 
‘sited him when they came to Boston 
hose desk reunions gave pleasure to 
all concerned. 

he late John J. Appel, founder of 
Gregory & Appel, Inc., a leading Indi- 























anapolis general insurance agency, was 
a brother of Daniel F. Appel. Fred G. 
Appel, now president of Gregory & Ap- 
pel, Inc., was a nephew of the late presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual. 

J. A. Kelsey of the Tokio; H. N. Kel- 
sey of the Underwriters Trust Co., New 
York, and Carroll L. DeWitt of Fred S. 
James & Co., who knew Mr. Appel many 
years ago when the insurance men of 
Indianapolis would sometimes gather at 
the John T. Brush clothing store in order 
to listen to the diamond stars Glass- 
cock, Denny and Rusie tell what they 
had done in the ball game that after- 
noon, will be interested to know that 
Mr. Appel left some stock in one of the 
Boston ball clubs. According to his son- 
in-law, “Bob” Moore, Home Office as- 
sociate general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, Mr. Appel in recent 
years had lost his interest in baseball 
because of the poor showing of the Bos- 
ton teams and could not be induced to 
go to one of the games. 

* ok x 


Recommending Some Shows 

About this time every year when in- 
surance men all over the United States 
are about to descend upon New York 
to attend the various conventions which 
are held early in December at the Hotel 
Astor, including the Commissioners, In- 
surance Federation, Life Insurance 
Presidents, Life Insurance Counsel, the 
committees of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, I am asked to tell 
what in my opinion are the best shows 
in New York. That is a hard task as 
people’s tastes do not agree as is shown 
by the fact that “Abie’s Irish Rose” ran 
for years despite the notices of the 
critics, nearly every one of whom gave 
the performance a rap after the open- 
ing. But here goes: 

The funniest music show in New York 
and one which Will H. Hays, the movie 
czar, has seen thirteen times, is Earl 
Carroll’s “Sketch Book,” written by Ed- 
die Cantor. The biggest musical show 
hit in New York is “Bitter Sweet,” the 
beautiful, sentimental production by an 
English company headed by Evelyn Laye 
about whom the critics have thrown a 
rave. The show is not funny. Three of 
the new musical comedy hits are “Sons 
O’ Guns,” for which speculators are ask- 
ing $8 and $10 a seat: “Fifty Million 
Frenchmen” and “Heads Up.” One of 


- the cleverest of the intimate music shows 


and one containing two nation-wide hits 
is the “Little Show.” 

In the drama the World War play, 
“Tourney’s End,” has been running in 
New York for many weeks and is being 
played in all parts of the globe. It is 
a thriller and before the curtain descends 
everybody in the play dies. “Street 
Scene,” the Pulitzer Prize play, is a 
melodrama which will probably run for 
several vears. “The Criminal Code” is a 
powerful and exciting play which takes 
place inside of a prison; is exceptionally 
well acted, but depressing. 

The leading comedy hit in New York 
is “Strictly Dishonorable,” but is not for 
children. Your wife and your daughter 


will like “Berkeley Square,” a romantic 
and picturesque comedy. Two of the 
funniest shows in town are “June Moon,” 
by Ring Lardner and George S. Kauf- 
man; and Belasco’s “It’s a Wise Child.” 
“Bird in Hand,” acted by an English 
company, and “Broken Dishes,” a play 
about very plain people, are both amus- 
ing. In my opinion “Sweet Adeline,” 
one of the hits of the town, and George 
White’s “Scandals” are overrated. The 
Theatre Guild show now current I do 
not recommend. 

Cocktails in the best restaurants in the 
’50’s cost $2 apiece; but none of the 
speakeasies charge more than $1 for 
a cocktail. The couvert charges at some 
of the night clubs are $5. None of them 
is worth it. 

* * x 
House Organ In New Dress 

The Northern Assurance is now pub- 
lishing “Northern Lights” in an attrac- 
tive new form, well illustrated, snappy 
heads, constructive educational informa- 
tion. H. V. Carlier is editor. In the 
November edition are interesting articles 
on these subjects among others: “Now 
Is the Time to Sell Fire Insurance,” “The 
Fighting Spirit,” “Simple Explanation of 
the Coinsurance Clause.” 

ae eae 


New Bank’s Publicity 

The publicity of the new Underwriters 
Trust Co. No. 111 John street, New 
York, was handled by Publicity Asso- 
ciates, the head of which is Mrs. Henry 
Moskowitz, famous confidential adviser 
of Alfred E. Smith during his terms as 
Governor of New York. 

* * * 
Fred L. Shove Reminiscence 

According to Van Zandt Wheeler, the 
Metropolitan Casualty’s literary man, 
Fred L. Shove, secretary in charge of 
compensation and liability, once played 
semi-professional ball in St. Paul. At 
the time he was an agent for the North 
British & Mercantile. At another time 
he managed a religious weekly called 
“The Ram’s Horn.” Later, he was with 
Marshal! Field & Co., Chicago’s leading 
retail store. For six years he was man- 
ager of the casualty department of 
Marsh & McLennan, Chicago. 





Attend Senator Edge Luncheon 

A number of insurance men attended 
the luncheon at the Hotel Astor given 
by the Advertising Club of New York 


- to Walter E. Edge, who has just been 


made Ambassador to France. Among 
the luncheon committee were Edward D. 
Duffield, president of The Prudential; 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life; Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

* * x 


No Longer Has Membership of 
Individuals 

The casualty chief executives’ associa- 
tion formed some time ago does not nse 
the words “chief executives” in its title. 
The correct name of the organization is 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exe- 
cutives. The general manager is F. 
Robertson + Jones. The assistant gen- 
eral manager is C. W. Fairchild. For- 
merly, chief executives constituted the 
membership. This has been changed 
and the membership now consists of the 
companies themselves, the exact num- 
ber of members being sixty. 

oe ae 


Will of W. T. Woods 
The will of William T. Woods, late 
president of the Lloyds Casualty, be- 
queathed $1,000 each to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Miss Mary F. 
oods, sister, receives the testator’s 
residence at No. 345 West Eighty-eighth 


street. Daniel F. Woods, brother, re- 
ceives his personal effects. 
* * x 
Pictures Of Miss Allen 
“Harper’s Bazaar” and “The New 


Yorker” both recently printed a_half- 
page picture of one of New York’s most 
charming debutantes, Miss Marsha Key 
Allen, daughter of E. M. Allen, vice- 
president of the National Surety. Until 
three years ago the Allens lived in 
Helena, Ark., and Miss Allen attended 
the Wright School in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








Back From Mexico City 


John McGinley ,; 
and John E. Gos- 
sett of the Trav- 
elers casualty di- 
vision, New York, 
and David Rob- 
erts, president of 
John D. Wyeth & 
Co. New York 
brokers, have re- 
turned from Mex- 
ico City where 
they went on a 
brief vacation. 
They sailed on 
the “Monterey,” 
stopping first at 
Havana; then go- 
ing to Merida, a 
hemp manufac- 
turing center. 
From there they 
went to Vera 
Cruz. Because of 
rough weather 
they were obliged 
to remain = an- 
chored outside of 
that port _ for 
twenty-four hours. 

They arrived in 
Mexico City on 
election day which 


John McGinley 





John E. Gossett David Roberts 


they thought was a quiet affair, but learned next day that nineteen Mexicans had 


been killed. 


They remained in Mexico City five days and while there called upon 


Wm. B. Woodrow & Son, meeting the senior member of the firm who has retired 
from active business and is making his home in the South of England but who was 


visiting his son in Mexico City. 


The return trip was made by way of Laredo. : _* 
Mr. McGinley says that one thing which greatly impresses American visitors 


to Mexico City is the popularity of Ambassador Dwight Morrow. 


Another thing 


which interested them was the beauty of the residence district of the city. 
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Reorganization Plan 
For Automobile Risks 
Approved At Meeting 


VERY LITTLE OPPOSITION 


Many Present Non-Conference Units 
Agree to Join New Move; To 
Alter Finance Proposals 


Representatives of fire companies writ- 
ing more than 90% of the automobile 
premiums in this country on Tuesday 
voted practically unanimously in favor 
of an association to regulate nationally 
automobile underwriting, including rates, 
commissions, finance risks and many 
other phases of the business. This de- 
cision was made at a meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York of dele- 
gates from 187 automobile writing fire 
companies. Thus is destroyed the fear 
that through opposition to such an or- 
ganization there might have ensued dis- 
astrous unregulated competition in this 
field of underwriting. 

The meeting approved in principle the 
report of the committee of executives 
proposing the formation of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association to 
replace the present conference. Excep- 
tion was taken to some of the details 
and these will be ironed by the reorgani- 
zation committee at meetings to be held 
in the near future. Before the end of 
December it is expected that there will 
be another general meeting of the com- 
panies at which time the agreement will 
be ready for signature. 

Those sections of the committee’s re- 
port dealing with finance business were 
the only ones to meet any real objec- 
tions. The finance proposals were re- 
ferred back to the committee together 
with a suggestion offered by R. M. Bis- 
sell, president of the Hartford Fire, 
which will probably be accepted. This 
proposed change is said to meet with 
the satisfaction of the companies which 
voted for the report. 

Only Three Opposing Votes 


When the vote on the general plan of 
reorganization of the present National 
Conference was taken—the sections re- 
lating to finance being omitted—180 com- 
panies voiced their approval, three voted 
against it and four abstained from vot- 
ing. The three which voted negatively 
were the Meserole companies, and in ex- 
planation of his position Mr. Meserole 
said that he was strongly in favor of the 
association movement but wished to have 
the penalties made more severe before 
he became a member. The belief is ex- 
prssed that his wishes will be consid- 
ered seriously. The Meserole group has 
not been a member of the National Con- 
ference. 

Among the groups which were consid- 
ered possible dissenters, the National 
Union, National Liberty, the Corroon & 
Reynolds companies, the Insurance Co. 
of North America and the companies in 
the office of Appleton & Cox, Inc., all 
voted to join the new association if it 
is formed. The Firemen’s of Newark 
group, the office of Chubb & Son, and 
the Public Fire were among the seventy- 
eight companies not represented at the 
meeting. Most of these absentees, how- 
ever, are not large automobile writers 
and their operations are in many in- 
stances confined to a relatively few 
states. 

After the meeting had opened several 
speakers stated in no uncertain terms 
that if this move for a new and more 
comprehensive association was voted 
down, the National Conference would 
be disbanded and the rate manual dis- 
continued. This would leave the non- 
conference companies without the assist- 
ance of the Conference manual upon 
which many of them now rely to a large 


Conway Is Upheld 
On Russian Funds 


SURPLUSES TO REMAIN HERE 


Foreign Claimants Unable To Collect 
in N. Y. Highest New York State 
Court Holds 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
this week upheld the contention of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
that the surplus funds of the liquidated 
Russian fire companies should be re- 
tained in this country and not paid out 
to satisfy foreign claimants of these 
companies. In the case of the Moscow 
Fire, which was taken over in 1925 and 
liquidated, the American creditors have 
been paid 100% of their debts with in- 
terest. 

Many proceedings have been brought 
by foreign policyholders and claimants 
against the superintendent, endeavoring 
to recover the surplus assets. 

Among the claimants was the Sun In- 
surance Office of London, which held 
that one of the parent companies, the 
Moscow Fire of Moscow, Russia, owed 
it $124,078 with interest amounting to 
$60,643 which accrued under treaties al- 
leged to have been made in Russia prior 
to the Soviet revolution. 

Before the funds were placed in the 
hands of the New York liquidator, the 
Sun assigned its claim to Henry F. 
Lesch, who started an action against the 
Moscow Fire in the Supreme Court, 
Queens County. Mr. Lesch, as assignee, 
obtained a warrant of attachment and 
the Sheriff of New York County at- 
tempted to levy upon the funds and 
property of the American branch. 

After the superintendent took posses- 
sion of the American branch, Mr. Lesch 
demanded payment. from the superin- 
tendent, who refused to allow the claims. 
Subsequently, Lesch came into the New 
York liquidation proceeding and sub- 
mitted a plan for distributing the sur- 
plus and petitioned the Supreme Court 
on behalf of himself and all other for- 








extent in formulating their own fire, 
theft and collision rates. Some of these 
non-conference members admitted their 
reliance upon the manuals, saying that 
they understood there must be some 
sort of an agreement reached bv the 
automobile writing companies as a whole 
if there was to be any sort of uniform- 
ity or scientific rate-making at all in the 
future on rates and policy forms. 
Those who attended the gathering at 
the Pennsylvania came away in a happy 
frame of mind, convinced that the great- 
est crisis in years in the automobile writ- 
ing business of the fire companies has 
probably been passed successfully and 
that the future holds fine hopes for con- 
structive and progressive development, 
unhampered by widespread unrestricted 
competition within the business. 
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eign creditors for an order directing the 
New York superintendent to distribute 
the surplus and to pay all foreign credi- 
tors, including the claim of the Sun. 

The lower court appointed a referee 
to hear the case preparatory to grant- 
ing relief. Superintendent Conway, 
through his representative, Clarence C. 
Fowler, contended that the relief could 
not be granted and that the appointment 
of the referee was useless. The Appel- 
late Division sustained Mr. Conway and 
the Court of Appeals yesterday affirmed 
the decision. 

The Court of Appeals affirmed also the 
decision of the Appellate Division of the 
First Department sustaining Superin- 
tendent Conway in the matter of Beha 
et al. vs. Second Russian. 





E. U. A. ANNUAL MEETING 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
held its annual meeting yesterday after 
this issue had gone to press. A _ full 

report will be published next week. 





WALTER GOUDA TO RETIRE 

Walter Gouda, general manager of the 
Rossia Reinsurance of Copenhagen, will 
retire soon from active work. 











J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


t Dec 


ber 31, 1928 





PREMIUM RESERVES 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS ....... 








$10,841,544 
2,396,058 
910,250 
7,535,236 














FIREMEN’S NEW BUILDING 


Erect Eight Story Structure 
Walnut Street in Philadelphia 
for Eleven Cos. 

Philadelphia’s “Insurance Row,” scene 
of many new additions in recent months, 
is to have still another new building. An- 
nouncement was made Monday by the 
Firemen’s of Newark that a general con- 
tract has been awarded to Starrett 
Brothers of New York for a new eight- 
story office building, of brick, limestone 
and steel construction, to be. erected at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Wal- 
nut streets. 

The site is now occupied by the Me- 
chanics, one of the Firemen’s group. The 
building is one of the landmarks of the 
section, being more than one hundred 
years old. It was a tenement house 
until about sixty years ago when it was 
remodeled and taken over by the Me- 
chanics, moving from Sixth and Cherry 
streets and making it the home office. 

The force now in the Mechanics 
building will move about December 15 
to the Commercial Casualty offices m 
the Brady building on South Fourth 
street, remaining there while the tearing 
down and construction work goes OM. 
When the new building is completed it 
will be occupied in its entirety by the 
Firemens’ group, all of the eleven com- 
panies, it is said, being housed in the 
new structure. 


To 





RAISE AUTO COMMISSIONS 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference at a meeting in New 
York on Wednesday authorize the 
Southern Conference to increase com 
missions to local agents on auto:obile 
fire, theft and collision risks from 20% 
to 25%. This places the Southern tet 
ritory in line with the rest of the cout 
try where 25% has been paid to agents 
for some time past. The Conference 
also voted to eliminate excepted cities 


the South. 
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Aircraft P. D. Form 


EXPLOSION CONFERENCE ACTS 





Special Committee Working Upon Stand- 
ard Policy, Rates, Regulations, Com- 
missions, Etc. 





A special committee composed of mem- 
bers of the Explosion Conference met 
on Wednesday in New York to consider 
the first tentative draft of a uniform 
and standard form of aircraft property 
damage policy. The conference voted 
recently to assume jurisdiction over the 
writing of this new and increasingly pop- 
ular form of insurance and the execu- 


by himself, his family or his servants. 
Many members of the conference feel 
that assuming the risk of damage by 
an assured’s own airplane or auto to 
his own home or other buildings on the 
property is too great. 

The automobile coverage in this pol- 
icy differs from the ordinary automobile 
property damage policy in that the latter 
is a third party form, covering an as- 
sured against liability for damage to 
property of whatever nature belonging 
to others, while the aircraft property 
damage policy protects the assured only 
against loss sustained by an automobile 
of another out of control, crashing into 
a building of his. 





56 YEARS WITH THE HOME 
Warren Fowler of West Lebanon, N. 


Registered Mail Risks 


PROPOSAL MADE TO CONGRESS 





Postmaster General Asks Unlimited Ex- 
tension of Liability on Shipments, 
With Proper Rates 





Among the recommendations for leg- 
islation made to Congress this week by 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown is 
the request for authority for the post- 
master general to pay indemnity for the 
actual value of registered mail and to 
fix the fees for the risks assumed. In 
seeking such permission for the United 
States Government to engage in active 


shoulders of many insurers. 

The private companies now instre reg- 
istered mail risks under open policies, the 
assured issuing a certificate with each 
shipment and also declaring his liability 
to the insurance company. This easy 
method of handling the coverage has 
met and still meets with strong favor 
with those concerns which are constant- 
ly shipping valuable securities or other 
things by registered mail. 

With regard to losses the stock com- 
pany contracts agree to pay indemnity 
within a few days after proof of loss, 
to pay interests on losses not settled 
within the time limit and in other ways 
to render excellent services to assureds 
which it is not believed that the Gov- 
ernment could duplicate. Government 
“red tape,” embracing long delays which 


! c : sic : : often occur in business transactions with 
ve committee appointed the _ special : “onipe : e es eas i S ; 2 ; 
pe Reem ‘0 se gio the policy pe Y., is one of the veteran agents of the Competition with the stock insurance the Government involving the collection 
“is regulations, commissions and all ‘Home of New York, having aga companies in the writing of registered of monies, would be another handicap 
: : ‘ : that company continuously since 1 a ail: i ance aste zene - ar 2 . : 
other details connected with the under- pany con y , mail insurance, Postmaster General to any popular and successful reception 


writing of this protection. 

For several years the writing of air- 
craft property damage has been done 
by a large number of companies without 
any standardization whatever of rules 
and regulations. Many forms are in use 
today, hardly any of them being exactly 
alike, and rates and other features vary 
accordingly. This condition is a natural 
outgrowth of the individual entrance into 
this field of many fire insurance com- 
panies, the facilities for aircraft prop- 
erty damage expanding more rapidly 
than the demand for the protection has 
increased, 

During the last two years competitive 
conditions in this particular field of un- 
derwriting have been rather severe. As 
company after company announced its 
intention to write aircraft property dam- 
age, forms became broader and rates 
tended downward. Up to now none of 
the companies has been bound by any 
regulations outside those of its owns, 
there has been practically no exchange 
of loss information and the result has 
been that the rates charged are predi- 


matter of fifty-six years. A native of 
the Green Mountains, Mr. Fowler was 
born at Manchester, Vt., on February 
14, 1849. After graduating from Oberlin 
Business College in Ohio he entered in- 
surance immediately. At that time the 
printed policy was unknown and Mr. 
Fowler wrote most of his forms out in 
long hand and covered his territory by 
driving long distances in all kinds of 
weather. Now he spends his winters at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., but still retains a 
supervising interest in the Warren- 
Fowler Agency, Inc. The Home publish- 
es a nice human interest sketch of Mr. 
Fowler in the December issue of “News 
From Home.” 





KENTUCKY FIELD MEN MEET 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Fire Underwriters Association was held 
at the Brown Hotel last week, at which 
time Cad P. Thurman, of the Continental 
was elected president to succeed Julius 
V. Bowman of the Fire Association. 
Maurice Collins, of the Automobile of 
Hartford, was elected vice-president; 





Brown recommended that the law estab- 
lishing a uniform system of registration 
be amended to permit payment of losses 
in excess of the present limit of $1,000. 

The amendment which is asked of 
Congress would also provide that the 
postmaster general may underwrite or 
reinsure in whole or in part with com- 
mercial insurance companies the liability 
or risk assumed by the Post Office De- 
partment in connection with the mail- 
ing of any particular registered articles 
at a fee less than is now charged by 
ihe department. 

While private insurance companies will 
naturally oppose this recommendation of 
Postmaster General Brown if it comes 
up tor debate in Congress, the opposi- 
tion will be based more on the principle 
that private business is against the en- 
trance of the Federal government into 
active competition with it rather than 
on any fear that the Government may be 
a successful competitor in the registered 





of a government department to handle 
registered mail insurance. 





SEE MISSOURI TAX INCREASE 


The Missouri State Survey Commis- 
sion, which is now engaged in the last 
stages of its work, is expected to rec- 
ommend a 214% tax on the premiums of 
Missouri insurance companies, including 
reciprocals, as one means of raising the 
$200,000,000 it has estimated Missouri 
will need for contemplated improvements 
and general work during the next ten 
years. The commission will also propose 
the foreign insurance tax be increased 
from 2 to 2%4% and that such tax be di- 
verted from the various counties to the 
general state fund. It is anticipated that 
the increased taxation of insurance will 
net the state $3,000,000 a year. 





CARLTON D. BABCOCK RESIGNS 

Carlton D. Babcock, advertising man- 
ager of the Fireman’s Fund and editor 
of the company’s monthly publication, 
“The Record,” for the last four years, 
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Fire Men on Building 

Code Committee of N. Y. 
MAYOR WALKER APPOINTS 220 
City Seeks to Have Advisory Sugges- 


tions From Experts in All Lines of 
Building Work 





Fire insurance is prominently identi- 
fied with the steps being taken now in 
New York City to draft a new municipal 
building code designed to save _ build- 
ers in the city approximately $56,800,000 
annually. An advisory committee of 220 
members was appointed late last week 
to meet with engineers and experts as 
representatives of the public. When their 
suggestions have been received the plan 
will be turned over to Mayor James J. 
Walker for action on the part of the 
city. 

Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Co., will head this new com- 
mittee which has been appointed by 
John Lowry, chairman of a committee 
organized by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion at the request of Mayor Walker 
to form a building code. The members 
of the committee have been chosen from 
widely divergent interests, 125 being lay- 
men and the other ninety-five being 
technical experts. 

The insurance representatives on this 
important advisory committee include 
the following: R. P. Barbour, United 
States manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don; W. R. Crane, representing the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters; Har- 
old M. Hess, manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange; Otho E. Lane, 
former president of the Niagara Fire; 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Herbert T. Maxson, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies; L. A. De 
Blois, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

John W. Nichols, representing the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters; C. 
A. Nottingham, assistant United States 
fire manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; Albert W. Pell, National 
Fire Protection Association; Charles R. 
Pitcher, deputy United States manager 
of the Royal, and William B. White, 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 

To Ask Vital Changes 

The new committee will review the 
work of the merchants’ committee, which 
seeks vital changes in the New York 
City building code. In brief, these 
changes include making room in the new 
code for developments in the manufac- 
ture and use of structural steel, since 
the present code was prepared fifteen 
years ago; to make more liberal the 
provisions concerning the physical prop- 
erties of building materials; to provide 
for more stringent inspections, and to 
secure better and cheaper building by 
putting premiums on good designing. The 
fire insurance representatives are inter- 
ested in the incorporation in the new 
code of provisions for the use of fire 
resistive building materials. They also 
desire that the new code provide for 
the removal of fire traps and other po- 
tential hazards by regulations governing 
building designs. 

“The functions of the committee will 
be twofold,” Mr. Lowry said. “To it 
will be submitted the draft of each re- 
port emanating from the nineteen tech- 
nical subcommittees of the active group 
appointed by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Through the advisory committee 
we hope to obtain the general support 
of the numerous organizations the new 
committee represents when the time 
comes for adoption of the code. Mem- 
bers of the advisory committee repre- 
sent civic, trade and commercial organi- 
zations.” 

At a recent luncheon of the Merchants’ 
Association Mayor Walker urged speedy 
completion of the proposed code, saying 
that a great amount of construction was 
being held up until contractors were cer- 
tain of the terms of the new regula- 
tions. It is believed there probably will 


be a provision permitting welding in the 
erection of steel structures. 


This prac- 













tice is now prohibited. Another part of 
the new code may stipulate that the cal- 
culation for wind pressure may be omit- 
ted in the design of buildings less than 
100 feet in height. 





AETNA PROMOTES R. H. LEARN 


Two changes have been made in the 
Western department of the Aetna Fire 
of Hartford. Ralph H. Learn has been 
called from the Ohio field and promoted 
to the position of agency supervisor at 
Hartford and Philip F. Conley will suc- 
ceed Mr. Learn as special agent in Ohio. 
Mr. Learn is a native of Stillwell, Ind. 
He joined the Aetna in June, 1908, as 
filing clerk and in 1924 was made a spe- 
cial agent. Mr. Conley, after spending 
several years in the Western depart- 
ment of the Aetna, served for a time in 
the Minnesota field previous to his re- 
cent transfer to Ohio. 





FORM NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 

The National Liverpool, formed in 
Canada, has been issued a license by the 
Dominion Insurance Department to 
write fire, sprinkler leakage, tornado and 
explosion covers. Louis Lang of Mon- 
treal, Canadian manager of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, is the chief 
agent of the new company. 


Related Affairs 
Conference Meets 


FEWER SPRINKLER VIOLATIONS 





Conference Making Progress in Har- 
monizing Interests of Insurance and 
Automatic Sprinkler Cos. 





Distinct progress in furthering the 
aims of the Related Affairs Conference, 
and fewer complaints of violations of 
neutrality on the part of automatic 
sprinkler companies, were reported at 
the third meeting of the organization 
held at the offices of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, according 
to an announcement made by C. W. 
Pierce, vice-president of the America 
Fore group, who is chairman of the Con- 
ference and of the committee represent- 
ing the fire insurance companies. 

The Conference, which was formed as 
a permanent organization three years 
ago, deals with matters of common in- 
terest affecting the fire insurance busi- 
ness and the automatic sprinkler indus- 
try, and treats generally with conditions 
that are believed to be inimical to either 
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cover. And its popularity is rapidly increas- 
ing because it fills an urgent need of mer- 
chants and manufacturers to protect themselves 
against financial losses due to idle hands, idle shops, 
and idle plants, caused by a fire or other 


‘Oe and Occupancy insurance is a profitable 


Harmonia experts are prepared to give advice 
and assistance in handling U. & O. insurance. 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company. 
Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 
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of the interests mentioned, or contrary 
to public interest. 

Mr. Pierce reported that complaints of 
neutrality being violated by automatic 
sprinkler companies had been greatly re. 
duced in number during the past year 
and that progress had been made in 
modifying certain policies of rating bu. 
reaus that in the past have caused sales 
resistance. 

A. M. Lewis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Globe Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., who is chairman of the 
Fire Insurance Conference Committee of 
the National Automatic Sprinkler Asso- 
ciation, reported that all the leading 
sprinkler companies now subscribe to 
the policy of neutrality in fire insurance 
matters. He also discussed the opera- 
tions of rating bureaus and special risk 
departments as they affect sprinkler 
company activities. 

Those, Who Attended Conference 


In addition to Messrs. Pierce and 
Lewis, other prominent representatives 
of the fire insurance companies and of 
the automatic sprinkler interests were 
present, as follows: 

F. Minot Blake, secretary, Phoenix 
Insurance Co.; C. W. Johnson, assistant 
secretary, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica (representing the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association); C. H. Smith, as- 
sistant general agent, Hartford Fire, 
Chicago, and C. E. Varley, assistant 
manager, Springfield Fire & Marine, 
Chicago, representing the Subscribers’ 
Actuarial Committee of The Union and 
the Western Insurance Bureau; Logan 
J. Borland, secretary, Great American; 
D. T. Hubbard, engineer, Hartford Fire, 
Atlanta, representing the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association, Atlanta. 

Representation of the automatic 
sprinkler interest was as follows: Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Co., New York, and 
chairman of the Fire Insurance Confer- 
ence of the National Automatic Sprin- 
kler Association; Russell Grinnell, presi- 
dent, Grinnell Co.; G. A. Neracher, presi- 
dent “Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of 
America; N. . Park, vice-president, 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of Mass., and 
Ira G. Hoagland, secretary, National 
Automatic Sprinkler Association. 

The subjects that were brought up for 
general discussion at the meeting in- 
cluded the following: Operations of f- 
nance concerns; attitude of agents to- 
ward rate reductions rate quotations on 
sprinklered risks; variable rules for 
sprinkler system construction; modifica- 
tions of requirements without notice; 
uniform contracting methods; impaired 
or obsolete devices; inspection and main- 
tenance service of automatic sprinkler 
companies; approval of new sprinkler 
installations, and maintenance of stand- 
ards. 

There was also a report rendered by 
C. W. Johnson, chairman of the Engi- 
neering Advisory Committee of the Con- 
ference, who was appointed some months 
ago. 





ROCHESTER BOARD OFFICERS 

The Underwriters’ Board of Roches- 
ter, now numbering about 250 niembers 
through their recent absorption of the 
casualty club and the Monroe county 
local board, on Monday elected officers 
for the coming year. They are as fol- 
lows: Follett L. Greeno, re-elected prest- 
dent for his third term; Ernest A. Pavi- 
our, re-elected vice-president for his 
third term, and Louis Hawes, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for his fourth term. 
The three new directors elected for three 
year terms are Roy A. Duffus, Charles 
F. Miller and Louis C. Hock. 





COMMERCE GENERAL AGENT 

Finley Tucker & Bro. well, know? 
Jacksonville, Fla., insurance office, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Commerce of the Glens Falls group. 
This agency does a large business 
both fire and casualty lines. By this a? 
pointment Finley Tucker & Bro. suc 
ceeds Henry L. Parks, special agent, who 
recently resigned to engage in another 
business. 
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Brokers Resent Action 
Of N. Y. Fire Exchange 


TO RESIST SIGNED PLEDGES 


General Brokers’ Association Resolution 
Says Exchange is Attempting 
Unauthorized Regulation 


Decided exception to the recent action 
of the New York Fire Insurance 
change in seeking to require 


Ex- 
from li- 
censed brokers a pledge to comply with 
certain Exchange rules has been taken 
by the’ General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., through 
its executive committee. A _ resolution 
passed by this committee on Monday 
charges that this move by the Exchange 
constitutes unauthorized regulation of 
brokerage activities and will be resisted 
vigorously by the brokers’ 
by all legal means. 


association 


The General Brokers’ Association con- 
tends that the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange may make rules for its own 
members only and any violations that 
may occur must necessarily originate 
within the membership, which is con- 
fined to companies and agents and does 
not extend to brokers. The position is 
taken by the brokers that as they have 
no legal connection with the Exchange 
and as the Exchange has no legal stand- 
ing as a regulatory body over insurance, 
the brokers are responsible for their ac- 
tions only to the New York State In- 
surance Department. 

Following is the text of the resolution 


adopted by the executive committee of’ 


the General Brokers’ Association: 

“Resclved, That it is the sense of this 
association that the action of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange in re- 
quiring from licensed insurance brokers 
a pledge to comply with certain Ex- 
change rules, is without authority in law 
and without justification ; 

“That the practice of supervision or 
regulation of the conduct of licensed in- 
surance brokers by any organization or 
body, other than the New York State 
Insurance Department or brokers’ asso- 
ciations to whose rules they voluntarily 
subscribe, shall be discouraged and if 
necessary resisted by all legal means. 


Claim Duress in Signature Getting 

“That signature of the pledge hereto- 
fore demanded by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange on penalty of lower 
commissions, while described as ‘volun- 
tary,’ was actually obtained under duress 
and through the ignorance of brokers of 
their rights under the laws of the State 
of New York: 

“That this association is in hearty ac- 
cord with the endeavors to better con- 
ditions in the fire insurance field and 
commends the accomplishments of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange in 
this respect: 

“That the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange is a _ self constituted body 
which by consent regulates the conduct 
of its members and ariy violation of its 
rules must necessarily have its inception 
within its own membership: 

“That as insurance brokers have no 
legal connection with or responsibility 
for actions of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange, further comment on 
the internal difficulties of the Exchange 
is precluded; 

“That this association shall follow its 
usual procedure of co-operation with 
other brokers’ associations in resisting 
any unauthorized regulation of broker- 
age activities and will give to its mem- 
bers and its sister associations such help 
as conditions regarding the subject of 
this resolution may require; 

“That the president and secretary of 
this association be authorized to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; to give 
same such publicity as will acquaint 
brokers with the contents thereof, and 


with the advice and consent of the ex- 
ecutive committee to take such action as 
may be necessary to enforce its purpose 
or to assist members requiring help be- 
cause of their compliance with the pro- 
visions of this resolution.” 





P. F. U. A. COMMITTEES 

The following subcommittees. of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association have 
been appointed for the ensuing year: 

Finance Committee—Robert M. Coyle, chair- 
man; Alfred T. Herkness and George Y. Sher- 
mer. 

Committee on Rates and 
P. Rodgers, Alfred T. 
Haskins. 

Committee on Rules—S. H. 
Cross and W. J. Snyder. 
Committee on Efficiency and Investigation— 
Richard Cross, George Y. Shermer and S. H. 
Schoch. 

Committee on Violations—Samuel P. Rodgers, 
Alfred T. Herkness and Harry F, Reis. 

Committee on Brokers—Harry F. Ries, Mal- 
colm B. Foard, William Sassman, Walter Munns 
and Russell Bleakley. 

Committee of Eight (Committee on Agency 
Qualifications)—George Y. Shermer, Richard 
Cross, W. J. Snyder, George Valentine Smith, 
fr. Magill Patterson, John Kremer, John Glen- 
denning and Alfred T. Herkness. 


Schedules—Samuel 
Heckness and Harold 


Schoch, Richard 


ISSUE REPORT ON FILM FIRE 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific have just issued 
a joint illustrated report on the labora- 
tory fire of the Consolidated Film In- 
dustries, Inc., which occurred at Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, on October 24. The 
report states that except as emphasizing 
the severe hazard of nitrocellulose film, 
the fire teaches no new lessons. How- 
ever, it is recommended in the report 
that all film during storage should be 
under automatic sprinkler protection, no 
large accumulations of film should be 
permitted in work rooms and adequate 
provisions for the release of gases of de- 
composition to the outside air are es- 
sential. 





H. C. KNOWLES WITH HUDSON 
Harry C. Knowles has been appointed 
state agent in New York state for the 
Hudson and the Svea, with headquar- 
ters in the Granite Building at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. He has had an excellent 
training in fire insurance and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance among agents. 
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Changing Skylines 


skyline is 
changing. Great skyscrapers like the 
Chrysler Building and the Lincoln 
Building arise almost overnight. 


And, keeping step with New York, other 
communities 
country are fast developing. 
Progressive stock fire insurance compa- 
nies, like the Carolina, are ready to meet the 
new insurance needs brought about by 
changing skylines, and expanding horizons. 


The CAROLINA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilfred Kurth, Pres. 
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Atlantic City Agents 
Probe City Insurance 


WANT A LARGER SHARE OF IT 


Local Board There Says Several Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars of Coverage 
Goes to Companies Direct 


The Atlantic City Insurance Club, to 
which many of the leading local agents 
of that city belong, is conducting an in- 
vestigation there into the reasons why 
$404,800 out of $1,509,000 insurance on 
the public buildings, exclusive of the 
school properties, has been placed by 
the City Commissioners direct with three 
insurance companies instead of being dis- 
tributed among the local agencies of the 
city. It so happens that all three com- 
panies that have received this $404,000 
of insurance are represented in the of- 
fice of the Ruffu Corporation, which is 
owned by Mayor Anthony M. Ruffu, Jr. 

Court action was threatened by the 
Atlantic City Club last week to compel 
the city to make public its insurance 
records. A move to institute mandamus 
proceedings was reached at a meeting 
of the club then when it was reported 
that Miss Bessie M. Townsend, city 
comptroller, refused to allow the com- 
mittee of agents to ascertain when and 
where the city’s insurance policies were 
placed. 

Frederick Hickman, chairman of the 
agents’ committee, declared that Her- 
bert A. Faunce and himself went to the 
office of the comptroller in the city hall 
and were told by Miss Townsend that 
Mayor Ruffu had issued orders against 
anyone seeing the records. 

The committee, which also includes 
Albert C. Stephany, was instructed to 
retain the services of an attorney to 
start any necessary legal action to carry 
out the investigation ordered bv the club. 
The new probe, according to Mr. Hick- 
man, was prompted by the report of the 
committee sometime ago that a large por- 
tion of the insurance on the Atlantic 
City Auditorium was carried by outside 
companies. Mr. Hickman stated that it 
was the purpose of the committee to 
extend the investigation to cover all the 
insurance and bonds carried by the city. 





FOUNDATION VALUE IGNORED 


U. S. Supreme Court Upholds Decision 
That There May Be Total Loss 
Without Foundation Damage 
A decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
that a charge to a jury was not preju- 
dicial error when it excluded from the 
jury consideration of the foundation of 
a building in determining whether or not 
the building was a total loss was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday, when it denied a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari. The case 
was that of St. Paul Fire & Marine v. 

Eldracher et al. 

The brief of the respondents argues 
that the defendant insurance company 
made one sole and controlling issue at 


the trial by its pleadings—that the in- 


sured buildings were greater in value 
than the total amount of insurance car- 
ried and that, because of a 100% coin- 
surance clause in the policies, the plain- 
tiffs were not entitled to recover the 
full amount of loss they sustained. The 
defendant in its answer, according to 
the brief, averred the value of the build- 
ings was $100,000 and admitted that the 
damage was $70,000, the amount of 10 
surance carried. -. 

The court of appeals held that in view 
of the admission, the defendant could 
not cut down the plaintiff's admitted loss 
by deducting the value of undestroyed 
parts used in rebuilding, the brief states. 
The jury found the value of the buildings 
to be $70,000, and this, it is argued, de- 
cided the entire case against the defend 
ant. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


| $56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President BASSETT, —— 


NEAL 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.60 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL TT Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 
He HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. Pane yo eae ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53  $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, by taal 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ee See t.. peneert. V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84 5 1,000,000. 00. $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. oo a ena Ts peeeees. V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE IN SURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, 


$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08  $ 1,000, 000. 00° $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President L BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JUHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ——_ Mo ge BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President . WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
E. J. DONEGAN, Ist ‘V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON Vice-rres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, N 





$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 S. 1,500,000. 00. $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
H. A. frog nee MASSIE & ee Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Manage:s 
H. R. M. SMITH gers Ass’t Manager 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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Fire General Agencies 
Big Casualty Writers 


ONLY EXCEPTIONS IN THE SOUTH 


Association of General Agents Also 
Shows Comparatively Few Engage 
In Local Business 


The Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents has just issued the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to its mem- 
bers to determine their premium writ- 
ings, the extent to which they engage 
in casualty and surety lines and in local 
agency business and other general facts 
about these agencies throughout the 
show that the 


great majority of the Association’s mem- 


country. The replies 


bers do have casualty and surety de- 
partments, the exception being in the 
southern states where twenty-six of the 
thirty-two general agencies writing fire 
risks exclusively are located. 

Herbert Cobb Stebbins of Denver, 
Colo., president of the Association of 
Fire Insurance General Agents, says 
that nearly all the members returned the 
completed questionnaires. The associa- 
tion now has 122 paid-up members lo- 
cated in all parts of the country whose 
aggregate annual premiums amount to 
over $82,000,000. These members write 
average annual fire premiums of $61,000,- 
000 and nearly $22,000,000 in casualty and 
surety premiums. 

The total average annual premium 
writings for each member of the asso- 
ciation are approximately $680,000, the 
fire premiums being $500,000 for each 
member and the casualty premiums 
being $180,000. 

Southern Offices Mostly Fire Only 

Only thirty-two general agencies re- 
ported that they are not engaged in the 
casualty and surety business and of 
these twenty-six are located in the South. 
Only six members outside of the south- 
ern states reported that they handle fire 
lines exclusively. The southern general 
agencies which did report casualty and 
surety business all showed a substantial 
premium income, and as a matter of fact, 
averaged a larger amount for each gen- 
eral agency than the average outside of 
the South where most general agencies 
are engaged in both the fire and casualty 
business. 

The ninety general agencies also en- 
gaged in the surety and casualty busi- 
ness write a total of $21,960,000, an 
average of $244,000 for each agency. 
agency. 

Records of the Association of Fire In- 
surance General Agents show that only 
thirty-five of the members are engaged 
in the writing of local business. This 
question of general agencies engaging in 
local agency writing has been actively 
before the association which has taken 
the position that the two classes of 
business should be separated, for while 
it exists the charge is made constantly 
that many so-called general agencies are 
in reality nothing but local agencies with 
general agency appointments in order 
that a higher rate of commission may be 
obtained on local business. 

President Stebbins says in his report 
that there are probably less than forty 
general agencies in the country not now 
members of the association which are 
eligible to membership, and the associa- 
tion is hopeful that these offices will 
affiliate themselves with the association. 

One of the members of the association 
recently suggested to President Stebbins 
that it would be of value to obtain de- 
tailed information regarding the expense 
of operating general agencies and as a 
result the association a few days ago 
sent such a questionnaire to its mem- 
bers. When these blanks have been re- 
turned the officers will endeavor to tabu- 
late figures showing the average expense 
of a general agency in detail. It is ex- 
pected that the results will necessarily 
show considerable variation in different 





E. G. PROESCHEL’S NEW POST 


Joins Marine Department of Travelers 
Fire at Home Office in Hartford; 19 
Years with Fireman’s Fund 
The Travelers Fire has appointed E. 
G. Proeschel of New York as a member 
of the marine department of the com- 
pany at the home office in Hartford, 
where he will be engaged in underwrit- 
ing duties. For nineteen years Mr. Proe- 
schel has been connected with the At- 
lantic marine department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund in New York. His experi- 
ence with that company in various ca- 
pacities, including those of head of the 
policy department and assistant under- 
writer, fits him for the requirements of 
the Travelers Fire’s inland marine busi- 
ness. Mr. Proeschel has had extensive 
contact with New York brokers and also 
agency underwriting work in all inland 

marine lines. 

The inland marine acceptances of the 
Travelers Fire are growing rapidly, re- 
ports John C. Braislin, secretary. The 
company has facilities for the writing 
of personal jewelry and fur floaters, fine 
arts, furs, annual transportation floaters, 
motor cargo insurance, registered mail, 
and many other lines, which in them- 
selves constitute a multiple line insur- 
ance. 





MORE FRAUD INDICTMENTS 


Federal Grand Jury Hands Up Addi- 
tional Counts Against Defendants 
In the Dachis Case 
Additional indictments for using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud a number 
of fire insurance companies were pre- 
sented on Monday by the Federal 
Grand Jury in New York against Louis 
and Jacob Dachis, Louis Klein, Morris 
Rosenthal and Meyer Fletcher. The new 
indictment also names Jeanne Schwartz, 
bookkeeper for Louis Dachis, as another 
principal in the conspiracy. There are 
now pending against the defendants 
fourteen mail fraud counts and one con- 
spiracy count. Other arrests in this case 

are expected to follow. 

Louis and Jacob Dachis are fur mer- 
chants at different addresses in New 
York and the others are salesmen and 
relatives of these two. The indictment 
charges all the defendants with having 
arranged an incendiary fire before filing 
proofs of loss with the insurance com- 
panies. It is also charged that they kept 
fraudulent books of account, that they 
had removed, secreted or sold merchan- 
dise which was claimed to have been in 
the premises at the time of the fire on 
July 29 and that all of this was done 
with the knowledge and criminal intent 
of all of the persons named in the in- 
dictment. 

This investigation is being conducted 
by the office of United States Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle with Assistant Attor- 
ney Thomas J. Curran in direct’ charge. 
Aiding him are Abraham Kaplan and 
Samuel A. Berger, counsel for the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
also Chief Fire Marshal Thomas F. 
Brophy. 





NAT’L BOARD MEETINGS 

Several committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be held 
next week when insurance men from all 
parts of the country will be in New 
York to attend the various organization 
gatherings at the Hotel Astor. The 
executive committee of the National 
Board will meet in the Board’s offices at 
noon on Thursday, December 12. The 
committee on construction of buildings 
will meet at 11 a. m. on Tuesday and the 
actuarial committee will meet on Friday. 
December 13. A_ tentative combined 
meeting of the committees on public re- 
lations and fire prevention has been set 
for Wednesday, December 11. 








parts of the country as some of the mem- 
bers operate in only one state with a 
concentrated business whereas others 
handled a number of states in sparsely 
populated sections. 
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-_—— —Both strivin i to speed the holiday mails. Both 

winning the good will and esteem of the public. The wise ° 
agent does not compete with the government when he sells 
Parcel Post Insurance. | le presents it as an aid to the Post 
Office Department in accelerating the dispatch of mail, as well 


as a time and money saver for the client. +> +» > 


‘ 
This type of insurance is one of the Jittle things that Count. 
Every certificate used is a direct reminder of the agent's service 
—in addition to being a profit maker for him. Every coupon 
book is a possible wedse for new business and bigger cover- 


+ 
ages. Every merchant and manufacturer, large or small, is an 


immediate prospect. >> > +> » > > 


. B | p) . 
By concentrating on Parcel Post Insurance now, our agents are 
insuring increased earnings tor a good close to this year and 


paving the way toward a flying start for 1930. > > > 


“J IVERPOOL, 
wo LONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co erp 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATIONALINSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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“In the customary manner the 
pullman porter had piled all the 
baggage on the platform. When 
| looked for my grips, one of 
them was missing. It was quite 
evident that someone had picked 
it up and walked off with it be- 
fore | disembarked from the 
train.” (From a loss report.) 
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All your clients should carry 
personal effects insurance. Do 
they know about this coverage? 
The “All Risks” Personal Effects 
floater written by The America 
Fore companies, gives the most 
complete protection obtainable. 


~ 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STU RM ‘ Chairman of the Board 


Eighty Maiden Lane, € PAUL L. HAID. President “~ New York,N.Y 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, President 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO —<—~ SAN FRANCISCO — DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Dodge and Moffatt 
On Business Outlook 


NEITHER AGENT PESSIMISTIC 





Several Big Producers Believe Stock 
Crash Will Have Only Moderate 
Ebect. On Agency Forces 





Two leading local agents in the New 
York and New Jersey fields, Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., and Thomas C. Moffatt, of 
Newark, N. J., past-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
are among those who express confidence 
that the recent stock market crash is not 
going to bring an undue unsettlement of 
general business conditions and_hard- 
ships for the producers of insurance 
business. Both have surveyed their re- 
spective fields and reached their conclu- 
sions carefully. 

Mr. Dodge has a strong sense of the 
moral obligation devolved upon the agent 
in meeting the situation, saying: 

“Tt is all right for the executives to 
think they are going to have a hard time 
with their agents but as a matter of col- 
lection of premiums is entirely a func- 
tion of the agents their difficulty is not 
nearly what the difficulties of the agent 
are going to be. When you take out of 
the buying public the volume of money 
that was taken it cannot help but strain 
the financial condition of the individual. 
If it were just the wealthy men that 
were affected it would be different but 
the education of stock buying had gone 
so far by these investment trusts that 
mostly everyone that had a dollar was 
figuring to double it in the market, 
therefore, it will affect the average per- 
son more than usual. We are beginning 
to feel it a little bit in our collections, 
not very much. 

“In our regional meetings I have cau- 
tioned our members to watch their col- 
lections, keep them up to date as nearly 
as possible. In our office we have less 
money outstanding at the present time 
overdue than we have had any other 
year at this time. Naturally collections 
in December slow up. 

“I think that the greatest effect is 
going to be in the falling off of produc- 
tion of new business as the sales re- 
sistance will increase very materially on 
the so-called luxury lines. The fire and 
liability lines I think will go along in a 
normal way although there will probably 
be a cutting down on fire insurance but 
it just means that the agents of the 
country must increase their effort in the 
handling of the situation and gives them 
an opportunity to again demonstrate that 
they are masters of the situation and 
can meet any emergency that arises.” 

Moffatt Not Pessimistic 

Mr. Moffatt, in order to check up on 

the situation in Newark and its sur- 
rounding territory interviewed one rep- 
resentative of each major business on 
his list of policyholders, with the re- 
sult that he is not at all pessimistic over 
the situation, and believes that his com- 
munity will recover readily from any 
lapse that may be noticeable, and that 
in a few months general business will 
be better than ever. Saying that one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s, and 
that we may be standing too close to the 
picture to see the effect which will be 
produced ultimately, he offers his own 
“guess,” backed up by sound _ business 
judgment: 
_ “While there may be some slowing up 
in the payment of premiums it is quite 
likely that the market crash will be 
given as the ‘excuse’ for delayed pay- 
ments rather than the actual shortage 
of funds by our various assureds. 

“In agencies where a large part of the 
business is either mercantile or special 
hazards, I believe there will be little or 


(Continued on Page 32) 


LIVINGSTON ON COMMISSIONS 





Michigan Commissioner Says He Will 
Seek Instructions and Funds for 
Acquisition Cost Probe 


Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
of Michigan will call a meeting of the 
special committee to investigate insur- 
ance costs at the gathering next Tues- 
day at the Hotel Astor of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
He has not indicated how extensively 
the committee at its first meeting will 
go into the matter of high commissions 
paid to fire and casualty producers. He 
has stated, however, that he will ask the 
commissioners to outline the scope of 
the investigation the committee is ex- 


‘pected to make and to arrange some 


provision for expenses if the committee 
is to extend its studies to all parts of 
the country. 

Commissioner Livingston’s attack upon 
excessive commissions paid in certain 
metropolitan areas, launched at the last 
meeting of the commissioners in To- 
ronto, won him the chairmanship of this 
special committee, the other members 
of which are Albert Conway of New 
York, Milton A. Freedy of Wisconsin, 
Ray Yenter of Iowa and George P. Por- 
ter of Montana. 





HARTFORD MAYOR ACTS 





Mayor Batterson Asks Adoption of Or- 
dinance to Make Municipal Insur- 
ance Plan Operative 
Mayor Batterson of Hartford, himself 
a former official of the Travelers Fire, 
has taken the first steps for the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the Hart- 
ford committee on insurance for an in- 
surance board to place all the city’s in- 
surance by sending a message to the 
Common Council asking approval of an 
ordinance to make the plan operative. 
The mayor pointed out that it will be 
necessary for the ordinance committee 
to provide the necessary machinery for 
accomplishing the worthy purposes of 

the report. 

The insurance survey committee, of 
which George C. Long of the Phoenix of 
Hartford is chairman, filed a detailed re- 
port recommending that the board of 
contract and supply act as an insurance 


‘committee, with all municipal insurance 


to be placed through the board. Provi- 
sion is made for the appointment of an 
advisory committee of insurance experts 
to confer with the board of contract and 
supply on insurance problems. 





ARSONISTS GET LONG TERMS 

A New York firebug and two persons 
who hired him were sentenced to Sing 
Sing last week by Judge Collins in the 
General Sessions Court for terms rang- 
ing from seven and one-half to twenty 
years each. The three who were con- 
victed of arson were Dionisios Mackris, 
50 years old, professional firebug; John 
Frintzelas, 45 years old, and James Bel- 
las, 38 years old, owners of a confec- 
tionery store and restaurant at 444 First 
avenue, opposite Bellevue Hospital. The 
store owners agreed to pay Mackris 
$1,000 for setting fire to the place on 
the night of May 7 last. Before sen- 
tence was pronounced Fire Marshal 
Brophy told the court that Mackris was 
responsible for other fires in New York 
city, New Jersey, Westchester and Long 
Island. The store owners carried $31.- 
000 fire insurance on the property which 
Mackris burned. 





JERSEY SPECIALS’ DINNER 

The New Jersey Special Agents’ As- 
sociation will hold their monthly dinner- 
meeting at the Elks’ Club house. New- 
ark, next Monday evening. Paul Thomp- 
son, president of the association, will 
preside. Previous to the dinner-meeting 
the executive committee will hold a meet- 
ing to pass upon applications for mem- 
bership and transact such other business 
that may come up before the committee. 
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7 HE OLDEST remaining 
Colonial street in Philadelphia, Cherry 
Street, reflects the charm and quaintness of 
early Philadelphia. QO / 


—and still going strong 





HE oldest remaining Colonial street in Phila- 
delphia, Cherry Street. expresses the charm 
| of the early days. 
After 100 years of service in Philadelphia, the Franklin Fire 
4 Insurance Company still plays an important part in the affairs of the 


city and is looked upon with pride as a substantial Philadelphia insti- 
tution. 


) THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
(ey ot Philadelphia 
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Insuranshares Group’s 
Diversified Activities 


BOOK EXPLAINS OPERATIONS 





Sterling Pile Defends Investment Com- 
panies in Insurance and Banking 


Fields 





The Insuranshares Corporation has 
just issued a well-written and attractive 
book explaining the functions and serv- 
ices of the company and its affiliated 
investment trust activities and listing the 
assets and liabilities of each of the units 
as of September 30 together with the 
names of all the directors. Besides de- 
scribing the operations of the five units 
in the group, namely, the Insuranshares 
Certificates, Inc., Insuranshares  Cor- 
poration of Delaware, Sterling Securities 
Corporation, Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York and the Insuranshares 
Management Co., this forty page book 
gives an economic review of investment 
trends in the insurance and bank se- 
curities fields. 

Sterling Pile, president of the Insuran- 
shares Corporation, has written a fore- 
word for the book in which he strongly 
defends investment companies as meet- 
ing a real need of the investing public 
to pool its funds under the direction of 
capable and experienced management, 
with complete analysis and research 
service, in investments of wide diversifi- 
cation. Within two and one-half years 
the total resources of the Insuranshares 
group grew from $500,000 to $75,000,000. 

In stating why the insurance business 
offers a particularly choice field for in- 
vestments this book says: 

Insurance Stocks As Investments 

“Through selected investments in va- 
rious insurance companies, Insuranshares 
carries out the principles of diversifica- 
tion and of compounding interest and 
principal to the nth degree. In many re- 
spects, insurance companies themselves 
resemble investment companies. At all 
times they maintain large reserves 
against possible payment of loss, while 
these funds are increased daily by the 
steady flow of premium income. Under 
the supervision of investment experts, 


these funds are invested in a carefully 
selected and diversified list of securi- 
ties. 


“Insurance company stocks pay an 
adequate and steadily increasing return. 
Their greatest asset, however, lies in 
their continued enhancement in value 
over a period of years. Several of the 
factors that enter into this enhancement 
are as follows:—increasing premium in- 
come; earnings from underwriting; ad- 
ditions to surplus from investment earn- 
ings, over and above distribution for 
dividends; appreciation in value of se- 
curities in which the surplus and re- 
serves are invested. 

“This results in a compounding of both 
interest and principal which is sure and 
safe, and finance has yet to devise a 
more certain method of increasing the 
original principal within a reasonable 
period of time. 

“Insurance companies are always able 
to avail themselves of favorable market 
conditions, as they have constantly in 
hand liquid funds with which to purchase 
securities at attractive prices. At all 
times, the various state insurance depart- 
ments exercise the ‘strictest supervision 
and demand complete periodical reports. 

“Insuranshares does not limit its choice 
of investments to any one type of in- 
surance company. It selects the best 
and strongest companies that underwrite 
life, fire, marine and other forms of 
surety and casualty insurance. Success 
or failure does not depend on the ab- 
sence of any one kind of hazard. 

“Bank stocks, also, hold an important 
place in Insuranshares portfolios. Feel- 
ing the daily pulse of every corporation, 
of every individual, the banks of this 
country provide a service that is most 
vitally needed in the life of America. 
The expansion and growth of general 
business means development and profit 








for our banks. In good times and bad, 
banking service is needed by every form 
of business activity. They are woven 
into our business life as firmly as any 
other form of service. Their long record 
of successful dividend payment and 
steady increase in market value testi- 
fies to the desirability of bank stocks as 
investments. 


The General Field 


“One of the Insuranshares affiliates, 
Sterling Securities Corporation, oper- 
ates in the general security field. A 
wide diversification in the highest grade 
of industrials, public utilities, rails, etc., 
is maintained in its portfolio. The 
strength manifested in these types of 
investments during the past few years 
and the well warranted confidence of the 
public in their future makes them ideal 
investments from the standpoint of the 
investment company. The prosperity of 
the country is to a large degree vested 
in them. The tremendous buying power 
of the American public is their greatest 
asset and, furthermore, it is an ever 
increasing one. The soundness and pos- 
sibilities for growth’ in these securities 
have been amply demonstrated.” 

Considering the detailed organization 
of the Insuranshares group, the Insur- 
anshares Corporation of New York was 
orgafized in March, 1927, with an origi- 
nal capital of $500,000. It is now a com- 
plete organization acting as underwriter 
and distributor for investment company 
securities. The capital has grown to 
approximately $5,900,000, consisting of 
30000 shares of $100 par value convert- 
ible preferred stock and 150,000 shares 
of no par value common stock. 

Insuranshares Certificates, Inc.. is an 
investment company organized this last 
September under the laws of Maryland 
with an authorized capital of 1,180,000 
shares of no par value common stock. 
The company was formed for the pur- 
pose of consolidating into a single or- 
ganization a series of five investment 
trust funds known as_ Insuranshares 
Trust Funds, against which certificates 
of beneficial interest had been issued, 
known as Insuranshares Trust Certifi- 


cates. The five funds were designated 
Series A-27, C-27, F-27, H-27 and B-28. 
As of October 16 of this year Insuran- 
shares Certificates, Inc., made an offer 
to holders of the trust certificates to 
exchange their holdings for stock in the 
new corporation. In addition, the cer- 
tificate holders received a cash distribu- 
tion. Approximately 900,000 shares of 
the new corporation were reserved to 
make the exchange, and it is proposed 
to offer for subscription at a later date 
about 100,000 shares of the remaining 
authorized but unissued stock to the 
stockholders of the new corporation. 
Insuranshares Certificates, Inc. 

Insuranshares Certificates, Inc., will 
specialize in insurance and bank stocks. 
The board of directors will also have 
the right to invest in the general secur- 
ity market. The portfolio of the com- 
pany is managed by Insuranshares Man- 
agement Co. under a contract that will 
run for ten years and then be renewable 
for ten year periods unless terminated 
by the stockholders. The management 
company will receive 15% of all net earn- 
ings after payment of all charges and 
after payment or setting aside for pay- 
ment of $150,000 quarterly on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation. 


The Management Co. demands sound 
values for investment and selects only 
corporations that have proved their earn- 
ing power over a period of years. With 
surplus funds always on hand, the man- 
agement is able to cope with sudden 
market fluctuations such as have oc- 
curred in the last two months. The 
management is not interested only in 
profits as such, its chief concern being 
the compounding of interest and prin- 
cipal by continued reinvestment of sur- 
plus earnings. Whenever possible, the 
management has avoided going into the 
open market. In mary instances it has 
purchased large blocks of insurance com- 
pany stocks that have been held private- 
ly by trustees and executors who wanted 
to liquidate estates. As a result, many 
securities have been purchased consid- 
erably below the open market prices. 

The Insuranshares' Corporation of 
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Delaware was organized in March, 1929, 
as an investment company of the special- 
ized management type but with general 
management powers. It specializes jp 
insurance and bank stocks but has the 
power to invest in a wide variety of 
selected securities. The authorized cap- 
ital consists of 5,000,000 shares of class 
A common stock of no par value and 
500,000 shares of class B common stock, 
no par value. The initial issue ‘of $15- 
000,000, on 750,000 shares of class A stock 
was several times over-subscribed. The 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation 
purchased one-third of this issue for its 
own account. 

The shares of the class A common 
stock are entitled to non-cumulative divi- 
dends at the annual rate of 60 cents a 
share, plus 85% of all additional earn- 
ings over and above the fixed rate. After 
the 85% of these earnings has been 
apportioned to class A common stock, 
the remaining 15% is applicable to the 
class B stock. Investment limitations of 
the funds of the company assure diver- 
sified holdings in American and foreign 
insurance companies, banks and other in- 
vestment companies. The class A stock 
is listed on the New York Curb and the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 


Sterling Securities Corp. 


Sterling Securities Corporation is 
probably the best known of the Insuran- 
shares group because the preference 
stock and class A common stock are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
This corporation is a general manage- 
ment investment company with powers 
to buy and sell securities in any field 
of activity. The original issue of stock 
of this company was made in May, 1928, 
consisting of 500,000 shares of preference 
stock with a par value of $20 and a like 
number of class A common stock with 
no par value. In September of this year 
the company issued 300,000 shares of 
the $3 dividend cumulative convertible 
first preferred stock. There is an issue 
of class B common stock, 300,000 shares 
authorized, which is held by the invest- 
ment committee of Sterling Securities 
Corporation, its directors, founders and 
subscribers, as well as by the Insuran- 
shares Corporation of New York and the 
public. The finance committee includes 
such well-known insurance financial ex- 
perts as Harold A. Fortington, chief fi- 
nancial officer of the Royal group in this 
country, and Edward §S. Goodwin of 
Goodwin-Beach & Co., of Hartford. The 
investments of this company are limited 
to not more than 5% of the assets in any 
one stock or other security. No part of 
the assets are permitted to be invested 
in securities involving unlimited liability 
on the part of the holders thereof, nor 
can assets be invested for the purpose 
of gaining control of any business or 
corporation. 





HENRY M. WEBB DIES 

Henry M. Webb, well-known Roches- 
ter agent of the Agricultural for nearly 
fifty years, died last Thursday, Novem- 
ber 28. J. Q. Adams, vice-president of 
the Agricultural, pays him this tribute: 

“Among the many worthy men devot- 
ing a life work in the up-building of the 
business of the Agricultural of Water- 
town was Henry M. Webb of Roches- 
now deceased.  \/onroe 
County was under his jurisdiction under 
the firm title of Firman & Web), and 
for half a century he labored in build- 
ing up a fire insurance business in the 
country that was of prominence to the 
company and of which the company now 
gratefully makes acknowledgmeni Mr. 
Webb was in the pioneer class in his 
line of labor.” 





RICHMOND ENTERS VIRGINIA 

The Richmond Fire of New York, one 
of the Crum & Forster group, has been 
admitted to Virginia to write fire and 
kindred lines. E. R. Booker, state agent 
at Farmville for the Westchester 1!0F 
some years, will supervise Virginia for 
the Richmond, retaining at the same 
time his connection with the Westches- 
ter, another of the Crum & Forster com 
panies. 
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Court Strikes Out 
Appraisal Defense 


NOT NECESSARY TO ACTION 





New York City Court Holds Inability 
to Fix Amount of Loss Does Not 
Preclude Starting Suit 





A decision of importance to insurance 
involving the interpretation and con- 
struction of the appraisal clause in the 
standard form of fire policy has been 
made by Justice Gustave Hartman, in 
the City Court of the City of New York, 


New York County, in the case of George 
S. Ritter, plaintiff, against the Guaranty 
Fire, defendant, wherein the court has 
directed that the appraisal defense of the 
insurance company’be stricken out, upon 
the application of counsel for the plain- 
tiff in the action, 

The question of law raised by the in- 
surance company in its answer and as a 
defense under the standard form fire pol- 
icy was that the amount of the loss “has 
never been aScertained either by agree- 
ment between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant” or by an award of appraisers. 
It is claimed that if the contention of 
the insurer were found to be correct, no 
action could be brought under the stand- 
ard fire policy unless an appraisal is ac- 
tually had, although no demand be made 
therefor by the company. The decision 
concerns the procedure to be followed 
after a fire loss under the standard pol- 
icy. Counsel for the defendant inter- 
posed no opposition to the ruling of the 
court. 

The defendant based its defense upon 
the appraisal provisions of the standard 
policy, at lines 159 to 175 thereof, read- 
ing as follows: 


Appraisal Clause of Policy 


“Appraisal. Im case the assured and _ this 
company shall fail to agree as to the amount 
of loss or damage, each shall, on the written 
demand of either, select a competent and dis- 
interested appraiser. The appraisers shall first 
select a competent and disinterested umpire; 
and failing for fifteen days to agree upon such 
umpire then, on request of the insured or this 
company, such umpire shall be selected by a 
judge or a court of record in the state in which 
the property insured is located. The appraisers 
shall then appraise the loss and damage stating 
Separately sound value and loss or damage to 
each item; and failing to agree, shall submit their 

ferences only, to the umpire. An award in 
Writing so itemized, of any two when filed with 
this company, shall determine the amount of 
sound value and loss or damage. Each ap- 
Praiser shall be paid by the party selecting him 
and the expenses of appraisal and umpire shall 
be paid by _the parties equally.” 

The defendant also based its defense 


upon the following clauses of the stand- 
ard policy: 

“When loss payable. The amount of loss or 
damage for which this company may be liable 
shall be payable sixty days after proof of loss, 
as herein provided, is received by this company 
and ascertainment of the loss or damage is made 
cither by agreement between the insured and 


- company expressed in writing or by the 
ing with this company of an award as herein 
Provided,” 
ti eee + . . . . 

th Suit. No suit or action on this policy, for 
we recovery of any claim, shall be sustainable 
m any court of law or equity unless all the 
Tequirements of this policy shall have been com- 
Plied with * * #9» 


In order to have the legal construction 
of the appraisal clause of the standard 
Policy passed upon by the court, Alex 
avis of defense counsel had previously 
moved before Justice Louis Wendel, re- 
sulting in an order of the court directing 
the defendant to substantiate its defense 
in advance of the trial. F. Campbell 
eitery, counsel for the insurance com- 
Pany, contended that if the assured and 
the company shall disagree as to the 
amount of the loss, that the same must 


be ascertained by appraisal under the 
terms of the standard policy. Assureds’ 
counsel contended before Justice Wendel 
that it is not- incumbent upon the as- 
sured to demand an appraisal in the 
event of a disagreement, the only obli- 
gation placed upon the assured under 
the standard policy being to comply with 
a demand when made by the insurer. 


Non-Mutuality of Clause 


Mr. Davis also pointed out to the court 
the non-mutuality of the appraisal clause 
in the standard form calling attention to 
the fact that if a demand for an ap- 
praisal is made by an assured, the in- 
surance company may refuse to proceed 
therewith, and the assured is left only 
to the recourse of bringing suit, there 
being no authority either under the pol- 
icy or decisions which will compel an 
insurance company to proceed with an 
appraisal. On the other hand, if the de- 
mand for an appraisal is made by an 
insurer, the assured must enter into the 
agreement, because if he should fail so 
to do, he cannot bring suit against the 
company by reason of lines 192 to 196 
of the standard policy, providing that no 
action shall be sustainable “unless all 
the requirements of this’ policy shall 
have been complied with.” 

Attention was also called to the court 
that while there are many instances in 
the reports of this and other states 
where assureds have forfeited their 
rights under standard policies for a re- 
fusal to proceed with an appraisal after 
demand has been made by the insurance 
companies, there are no citations or au- 
thorities compelling an insurance com- 
pany to enter into an appraised on the 
demand of the assured or penalizing any 
insurance company for failure to grant 
an appraisal when demanded by an as- 
sured. 

In claiming that the standard appraisal 
clause is not mutual, Mr. Davies pointed 
out to the court that the assured for- 
feits his rights under the policy if he 
should refuse to proceed with an ap- 
praisal when demanded by the insurance 
company, but that the insurance com- 
pany forfeits nothing by refusing to pro- 
ceed with an appraisal when demanded 
by an assured. 


Insurance Company’s Defense 


The application before Justice Wendel 
had been strongly opposed by the de- 
fendant’s counsel. He argued: 

“The standard fire insurance policy of 
the state of New York upon which the 
action is brought does not make it in- 
cumbent upon the insuring company, the 
defendant in this case, to demand that 
the loss or damage be ascertained either 
by agreement between the plaintiff and 
defendant or by appraisal, but permits 
the insured to demand appraisal if it so 
desires, and specifies among the pre- 
requisites to the loss being payable that 
such loss or damage be ascertained 
either by agreement between the in- 
sured and the company expressed_ in 
writing or by the filing with the com- 
pany of an award as therein provided.” 

Justice Wendel granted the plaintiffs’ 
application. The defendant in submit- 
ting its proof in advance of the trial 
under the direction of the court, admit- 
ted that no demand for an appraisal 
had been made by the insurance com- 
pany. 

Application was then made by plain- 
tiff’s counsel to strike out the defend- 
ant’s appraisal defense upon the ground 
that as a matter of law the same was 
insufficient as a defense to the action. 











A mutual com- 
pany returning 
annual dividends, 
and offering a 
policy for every 
need. 





L. these days of stress 


Life Insurance is the Safest Investment 
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Ideal Savings and Investment Plan for Average Person 


If you are unable to complete payments, you receive a fair 
settlement of your equities. 


Should you be permanently disabled, you receive a definite 
income regularly, and your insurance is continued without 
further payment. 


If financial accommodation is needed, your policy can be 
used to tide you over. 


Your beneficiary will receive in full the amount you have 
decided upon, no matter how few payments you have made. 


If you live, you will receive the amount yourself. 


To thousands life insurance, used as a savings and invest- 
ment plan, is giving financial independence. From the view- 
point of availability for every individual, safety and perma- 
nent value, certainty of return, easily carried cost, and control 
by the investor,—it is a solid rock on which to build personal 
and family security. 
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W. C. Browne, W. W, Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, ° 


National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1929 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 26,805,114.51 
|. oo ° 3 ergs ae See 16,597,595.55 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 1,500,000.00 


46,402,714.06 
21,097,599.55 
F. D. Layton, President S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, €. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretartes 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. (Denmark) 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Prominent Agents On 


Business Outlook 


(Continued from Page 28) 


no difference in the ordinary collection 
of premiums from, heretofore. The 
banks have more money than before the 
crash for lending to industry and as most 
of the industry is conducted by corpor- 
ate structures who have not suffered a 
loss in the stock market, there appears 
to be no cause for alarm. 


“In localities where business is con- 
ducted by individuals and where an 
agént has drawn his business from the 
so-called preferred classes and the me- 
dium or ‘white collar’ class of society, 
there will undoubtedly be some difficulty 
in making collections. 


“How many agents may be involved 
personally so as to affect the payment of 
balance on premiums that they have col- 
lected is of course a question that is 
hard for me to answer. 


“Such a shrinkage on security prices 
is bound to have its effect upon the gen- 
eral business conditions, not necessarily 
in the supply of money but the demand 
for various products. 

“In our observation in this territory 
business in practically all lines is keep- 
ing up with the trend before the market 
crash. The exception is the jewelry 
business where manufacturers have been 
faced with many cancellations. This is 
particularly true of the higher priced or 
better class of jewelry manufacturers.” 

Quit Talking Stocks, Says Varney 

Charles W. Varney of Rochester, N. 
H., one of the leading New England 
local agents, thinks that ‘the stock mar- 
ket break will send many assureds and 
agents back to work at their rightful 
businesses and as a result local agents 
will find it easier to get hearings with 
prospects. He says in a communication 
to the National Association: 

“Personally, I do not believe that there 
is any occasion for alarm on the part of 
the agents, as the recent break in the 
stock market should have a most whole- 
some effect on business and I believe 
the public in general will devote less 
time to stock speculation and more time 
to wholesome business. 

“This is a good time for every agent 
to clean house and rid his books of all 
slow pay accounts. I believe that many 
agents have been spending far too little 
time with their business and this is an 
excellent opportunity again to become 
acquainted with their business and to 
settle down and give their attention to 
it. There always were and always will 
be weak accounts and if an agent al- 
lows these to pyramid on his books he 
is bound to be distressed when his ac- 
counts are due with the companies. 

“I suggest that the agents eliminate the 
dead-wood in their business which is 
nothing more than the slow pay ac- 
counts, and they will then have a bet- 
ter financed business and more time to 
go out and develop new business from 
clients who pay their bills. 

“TI can think of no better slogan than 
this: ‘Quit talking about the stock mar- 
ket and get acquainted with your busi- 
ness.” 

Viewpoint of Chicago Agent 

An agent with the big city point of 
view, Alan I. Wolff of the Chicago firm 
of Klee, Rogers, Loeb & Wolff, says 
that business in general had been ex- 
pecting some sort of uncomfortable ter- 
mination of the stock market boom and 
now gives a sigh of relief that the crash 
has come and gone. He thinks that lo- 
cal agents and all others can now con- 
centrate on running their businesses 
economically and efficiently and thus 
tend to overcome whatever setbacks may 
naturally follow during a comparatively 
short dull period. 

“Today it seems to me that we are too 
close to the picture to have the proper 
perspective on the business outlook,” 
says Mr. Wolff. 

“However, I am glad to be able to say 


to you that while we realize the serious 
aspects of the financial situation, we are 
not particularly dismayed or discour- 
aged. Let me quote one of the most 
striking statements in a recent talk by 
John Moody: 

“Tt was the first experience of a panic 
in this country for most of today’s 
American business men and American 
investors, because, of course, the great 
majority, who are active men today, are 
men who do not remember 1907 or 1893, 
or other periods when there were crash- 
es in the United States. It was a mat- 
ter of great amazement to them that 
that thing happened.’ 

“The business man whose previous ex- 
perience had been sufficiently broad and 
vivid to recall declining markets other 
than the war deflation period, knew that 
the country was simply on what might 
best be described as a very wild joy ride. 
The longer it lasted, the more disastrous 
was likely to be the crash which must 
necessarily come. Now, while it is true 
that all four tires let go with a bang, 
and some of our friends think the motor 
dropped out at the same instant, we do 
not feel that way about it. 

Sees Improvements Coming 

“We think the motor is still perfectly 
sound and in good working order. We 
need some new tires and some minor 
repairs, and it will take time to get the 
old machine co-ordinating again, but we 
are confident that the White House en- 
gineer, with the able banking and execu- 
tive assistance at his command, will soon 
have the old machine running again on 
a reasonably even keel. Now, it is rath- 
er a mixed figure of speech to talk about 
an even keel in connection with an auto- 
mobile, but regardless of that, an ‘even 
keel’ is what all of us need right now. 

“Yes, our collections are slow, but they 
have been slow all year and I do not be- 
lieve they are any worse right now than 
heretofore. I think they will be worse 
weather that period without serious 
disaster I am very optimistic as to a 
saster I am very optimistic as to a 
gradual future improvement in the local 
insurance business in this field. The av- 
erage agent does not control the ‘big 
business’ which has been prospering, 
but he is much more dependent on the 
multiplicity of small accounts. Business 
from such sources has been languishing, 
and with the return of an era of hard 
work and more diversified business, I 
am hopeful that the average agent will 
profit accordingly. 

“Most assuredly the mushroom growth 
of new companies will stop, and_ this, 
too, should have decidedly a stabilizing 
effect on insurance conditions. All busi- 
ness always typifies the old problem of 
the survival of the fittest, but probably 
the next two years will make this more 
obvious than ever, both as to company 
and agent. There will be consolidations 
and mergers in agency and company 
ranks, and it behooves al! of us to watch 
carefully our overhead and our expense 
ratios, which have been climbing so 
steadily for the past decade or two. 





FAITHFUL 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 
New Pork 


Fidelity and 


Surety Bonds 


Casualty 
Insurance 


Conditions may now aid us to terminate 
these increases. 


“Business as a whole in Chicago is on 
a sounder basis than for many years 
past. We are all very thankful that so 
far as the fire insurance business is con- 
cerned the company and agent pact was 
consummated through the efficient or- 
ganization of the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters a year ago and has now func- 
tioned sufficiently long and sufficiently 
well to demonstrate its benefits for the 
business as a whole. 

“To sum up more briefly our whole 
thought on the subject, we are almost 
ready to heave a sigh of relief that the 
crash has come and he hope gone. We 
can all concentrate on running our busi- 
nesSes economically, efficiently and wise- 
ly towards the end of seeking a normal 
and reasonable profit, which must be 
shared by both companies and agents. 
We will not be disappointed if business 
is dull for a comparatively short period 
but we are hopeful that this will not last 
beyond a few months, and that the im- 
provement when it comes will be on a 
sound and substantial basis.” 
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CHICAGO 
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Ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
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President. 
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Manager. 
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Liable For Explosion Loss 


(Continued from Page 1) 


progress. The explosion in this case was 
not held as an independent intervening 
force sufficient to break the chain of 
causation. 


No Questions of Fact 


The loss sustained by the assured was 
only about $600 under a $4,500 policy. 
There were no questions of fact involved 
and in the trial court the judge directed 
a verdict for the Continental. This de- 
cision was sustained on the first appeal 
to the Supreme Court when six judges 
were divided on their viewpoints, three 
to three. The seventh judge did not take 
part. On the rehearing another judge 
was appointed so that all seven were 
eligible to pass on the question and the 
vote was four to three in favor of the 
assured. As there is no federal question 
in the case, there can be no further ap- 
peal. 

Judge Brown, who wrote the majority 
opinion, expressed himself in part as 
follows in holding the insurer liable for 
the concussion damage: 

The appellant’s contention now is that 
the explosion was a mere incident of 
the fire and that the damage caused 
thereby was within the hazards covered 
by the policy as a direct loss by fire. 

The appellee’s contention, which pre- 
vailed on the trial, is that the loss suf- 
fered by the plaintiff is clearly within 
the exception embodied in the policy to 
the effect that: “This company shall not 
be liable for loss caused directly or in- 
directly by invasion, insurrection, riot, 
civil war or commotion, or military or 
usurped power, or by order of any civil 
authority, or by theft, or by neglect of 
the insured to use all reasonable means 
to save and preserve the property at and 
after the fire or when the property is 
endangered by fire in neighboring prem- 
ises; or (unless fire ensues, and, in that 
event, for the damage by firé only) by 
explosion of any kind.” 


Construction of Exception Clause 

The construction of this exception, em- 
bodied in the standard policy of fire in- 
Surance, has been the subject of much 
controversy, and, as will appear from an 
examination of the decided cases, it is 
not entirely clear of meaning and its 
construction has provoked much contra- 
nety of opinion. To paraphrase the pro- 
vision of the contract here pertinent, it 
is: This company shall not be liable for 
loss caused directly or indirectly by ex- 
plosion of any kind, unless fire ensues, 
and in that event for damage by fire 
only. And the question to be decided is: 

as it within the contemplation of the 
Parties, in entering into this contract, to 
exclude liability resulting from explosion 
friendly to the interest of the parties to 
the contract, designed to check and save 
the insured property from destruction, or 
1S it limited to hostile explosion, inim- 
ical to the interest of both parties, not 
Caused by fire. 

To adopt the language of the cninion 
heretofore promulgated: “The intention 
of the parties must prevail. If that is 
lear, the courts have no authority to 
Y eeed the contract in any particular; if 
oubtful, the court will lean to that 
meaning most favorable to the insured, 
remaining, however, at all times within 
ms of the contract, which is to 
eg avhere the provisions of a policy 
a ro emnity are reasonably susceptible 
a . WO constructions, consistent with the 
ti of the obligation, one favorable 
rth € assured, and the other favorable 
S € assurer, that will be adopted which 

avorable to the assured.” 

. When Company Is Liable 
ear’ can be no doubt that when fire 
the oi an explosion and spreads to 
‘* o — building and there causes 
‘tin pe the insurer under the 
haa Policy is liable for the damage. 

in the absence of any exception 


which excludes the risk, a like liability 
follows when an explosion caused by 
fire occurs in a neighboring building. 
And likewise, in the absence of an ex- 
ception which excludes the hazard, a like 
liability follows when explosives are used 
as a means of stopping the spread of 
fire, such loss being adjudged to be mere 
incident of the fire like that resulting 
from the use of water, chemicals or 
y 9g agencies to prevent the spread of 
re. 

The question of proximate cause, 
though involved in the question of ulti- 


mate liability, is not involved in the con- 
sideration of the exception. The ques- 
tion is whether or not the character of 
explosives here involved was within the 
contemplation of the exception excluding 
liability for damages resulting from ex- 
plosions. 
Reference to Previous Cases 

In Wheeler v. Phenix Ins. Co. case in 
which all the justices concurred, the case 
of Hustace v. Phenix Insurance Co. de- 
cided by a divided court, was explained, 
limited and qualified and in the Wheeler 
case the exception in the standard policy 
was construed: “It is apparent that a 
fire which precedes and causes the ex- 
plosion is not embraced in the exception 
contained in the policy from the provi- 
sion which insures against all direct loss 


or damage by fire.” Nor do we think 
that the words “by explosion of any 
kind” were intended to refer to the 
agency which produced the explosion but 
have reference to the different kinds of 
material that explode, such as powder, 
dynamite, gas, dust, etc. Had the Leg- 
islature, in adopting the standard form 
of policy, intended to have included ex- 
plosions caused by fire with explosions 
from which fire ensues among the losse's 
excepted from the provisions of the pol- 
icy it doubtless would have done so in 
express terms. That such was not its in- 
tention we think is clearly evident from 
the fact that they were careful to limit 
the exception to those explosions from 
which a fire ensues. 


In the Wheeler Case the court cites 
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with approval Washburn v. Miami Val- 
ley Ins. Co. decided by Justice Swayne 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, construing the clause, in which 
it was observed: “Explosives are named 
only in connection with fires which they 
have produced. There is nothing said 
about them in connection with fires 
which have produced them. The policies 
on that subject are wholly silent.” 
Definition of Hostile Agencies 

The exception deals with hostile agen- 
cies, agencies inimical alike to the in- 
terest of the insured and the insurer, 
“invasion,” “insurrection,” “riot,” “civil 
war or commotion,” “military or usurped 
power,” “theft,” or “by order of any 
civil authority,” “fires caused by explo- 
sion,” and imposes on the insured the 
duty “to use all reasonable means to 
save the property at and after the fire 
or when the property is endangered by 
fire in a neighboring premises.” 

From these considerations it seems 
clear that damage resulting from the 
use of friendly agencies reasonably nec- 
essary to prevent the spread of fire to 
the insured building then in danger from 
such fire then raging, whether it be wa- 
ter, chemicals or explosives, was not 
within the contemplation of this excep- 
tion and damages so caused must be re- 
garded as mere incidents of the fire, COv- 
ered by the policy. * * * 

This view is not only strongly sup- 
ported by these authorities, but by rea- 
son and common sense. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the insurer would 
insure the property from the hazard of 
fire, and in the same contract suppress 
and discourage the use of agencies ordi- 
narily used in extinguishing fires, such 
as water, chemicals and explosives. The 
facts of this case clearly illustrate the 
fallacy of such contention. If the fire 
in question had not been brought under 
control by the explosion, assuming that 
plaintiff’s building would have been de- 
stroyed, and the evidence warranted the 
jury in so finding, the resulting liability 
would have been $4,500. According to 
the evidence of the chief of the fire de- 
partment, the fire had reached the stage 
where the use of water was ineffective 
because the firemen could not get to it 
where it was raging in the building dy- 
namited with this agency, making the 
use of dynamite necessary, and: by its 
use the liability was reduced to some- 
thing over $600. — 

If the plaintiff’s building was within 
the zone of danger from the raging, hos- 
tile fire, a question which, under the 
evidence, was one for the jury, and the 
dynamiting of the truck company’s build- 
ing was reasonably necessary to check 
the progress of the fire, this lawful act 
could not be considered an independent 
; intervening force sufficient to break the 

chain of causation that would relieve the 
insurer from liability. 

Extracts From Dissenting Opinion 

Judge Sayre, who delivered one of the 
dissenting opinions, said in part: 

“Tudge Brown’s opinion, aside from 
general propositions and _ irrelevancies, 
invokes the supposed authority of Whee- 
ler v. Phenix Insurance Co., and Bird 
v. St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. There 
is no uSe to refer to cases in which the 
policies were differently worded. It was 
to avoid the consequences supposed to 
flow from such policies that the standard 
policy—the policy in this case—was 
adopted. 

“The Wheeler case is said to be the 
contrary of the Hustace case. The Court 
of Appeals of New York does not ap- 
pear to think so, for it has said: ‘There 
is nothing in that case (the Hustace 
case) which is in conflict with the views 
that we have expressed in this case.’ And 
then the court said that the trial court in 
the Wheeler case may have been misled 
by some expression in the Hustace case. 
So far as I am able to learn, the law 
of the Hustace case is still the law of 
New York. The court in the Wheeler 
case was of opinion ‘that when a negli- 
gent or hostile fire exists within the in- 
sured premises and an explosion results 
therefrom under such circumstances as 





















































to constitute the fire the proximate cause 
of the loss and the explosion merely in- 
cidental the company becomes liable up- 
on its policy for the loss resulting there- 
from.’ 

“The court thus shows its considera- 
tion of proximate cause in determining 
the meaning of the policy, and in that 
case plaintiff was suing for the loss of 
his building caused by a fire and an ex- 
plosion within the building. So in Bird 
v. St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. the 
Court of Appeals of New York dis- 
courses at considerable length on the 
subject of proximate cause as affording 
a clew to the meaning of the policy, and 
quoted from a case decided by the House 
of Lords as showing that the subject of 
proximate cause affords the true method 
of approach to the question of the inten- 
tion of the parties in entering into the 
contract of insurance. 

“In the case here under consideration 
it would hardly seem to be necessary to 
Say again that there -was no claim for 
damages by combustion. The claim was 
for damage caused by concussion from 
an explosion in a building across the 
street, and not otherwise. 

“It is stated in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brown that I have construed the 
‘explosive clause’ most favorably to the 
insurer. My judgment is that the un- 
mistakable meaning of the stipulation of 
the policy which was quoted at the out- 
set, excludes the possibility of recovery 
by appellant, and that the only favor in- 
dulged by the courts, in this or any other 
case, has been in the interest of the 
insured and has heretofore reached only 
those cases in which fire and explosion 
occurring in the same building, it was 
impossible to allocate the loss due to the 
different causes, and therefore the in- 
sured has been allowed, notwithstanding 


the plain terms of the policy, to recover - 


for the whole loss. But that is not this 
case. In this case the entire loss in suit 
was caused by explosion only.” 





ORDERS DEFENSE IN ADVANCE 





New York Court Tells Fire Companies 
to Submit Facts on Question of 
Specific-General Coverage 
In a case involving a dispute to the 
extent of fire coverage under specific 
and general policies the City Court of 
New York County has directed the sub- 
mission of facts before trial. Samuel 
Greenstein & Sons who are bringing suit 
against several fire insurance companies, 
carried $299,000 coverage at 206 West 
Twenty-ninth street and in March of 
this year had a loss for which they 
make claim for $13,223 as damage to stock 
and $75 as damage to fixtures. The in- 
surance was written under fourteen 
policies, twelve of which cover in blanket 
form both stock and fixtures, while the 
remaining two policies cover on stock 

alone. 

The twelve companies covering in the 
blanket form claim as a defense that 
the plaintiffs are barred from collecting 
upon their stock loss because the poli- 
cies provide that they do not cover prop- 
erty “which is more specifically insured” 
and that the policies “shall not be con- 
tributive with any other insurance, un- 
less said insurance covers similarly de- 
scribed property on a similar form.” 

Over the objection of defense counsel 
the court directed the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, one of the defendants, to sub- 
mit proof before trial to identify the 
two policies upon which the company 
relies for its partial defense. The 
plaintiffs contend that the two policies 
on stock are not specific but may be 
considered general coverage on stock, 
while the other twelve may be termed 
general coverage on stock and fixtures. 





EAGLE FIRE MOVES 
The Eagle Fire of Newark has re- 
moved its facultative reinsurance de- 
partment to Room 1358, 100 William 
street. 
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Says 8% of Industrial 
Fires Are Result Of 
Spontaneous Ignition 


LISTS THE LEADING CAUSES 





Manager of Inspection Department of 
Factory Mutuals Tells of Work 


Done to Solve Fire Hazard 





Out of a total of more than 19,000 fires 
occurring during the last fifteen years in 
the 6,000 industrial plants insured by the 
Associated Factory Mutual fire compa- 
nies, 1,500, or about 8% of them, were at- 
tributed to spontaneous ignition, C. W. 
Mowry, manager of the inspection depart- 
ment of those companies, said at the re- 
cent Washington conference on the cause 
of spontaneous combustion. Oily mate- 
rials, skins and leather, dyestuffs and 
dyed goods, soft coal, pyrophoric carbon 
such as freshly made wood charcoal, 
hemp, jute, sisal and other materials were 
named by Mr. Mowry as being susceptible 
to spontaneous heating and ignition. His 
talk follows in part: 

More than half of these 1,500 fires 
were due to animal or vegetable oils on 
rags, waste, or other substances left or 
stored under conditions which favor 
spontaneous heating. 

Oily waste in rubbish barrels, painter’s 
overalls wet with linseed oil and thrown 
ina heap in a locker, textile fibers treat- 
ed with various softening oils and left in 
piles, are frequent sources of fire. 

The possible hazard of oily material 
is not always recognized. One day the 
superintendent of a cotton mill called us 
on the telephone and said that someone, 
possibly an enemy, was setting mysteri- 
ous fires in his factory. Three seperate 
fires had occurred in a pile of cotton 
which was being aged. 


Hazards of Oily Material 


Upon examining the pile of apparently 
clean stock we found bunches of cotton 
that had been stained with grease in 
some of the machines. When the stained 
cotton was tested for spontaneous heat- 
ing the temperature rose steadily. At 
the end of four hours, when the cotton 
was removed from the tester, it burst 
into flames. 

The superintendent could not under- 
Stand this, because he had purchased the 
grease from the same concern for years; 
but upon investigation it was found that 
the grease had recently been adulterated 
with horse fat to cheapen the product; 
and the spontaneous heating of the ani- 
mal oil had been responsible for the 
three fires. 

Another fire which we investigated 
Started in a machine shop in a pile of 
steel ships containing lard oil used to 
facilitate the cutting of steel. The pile 


of oily chips had been left standing over 
the week end, and ignited Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Several metal drums of lard oil stood 


near the pile. The heat of the fire ex- 
panded the oil in the drums until the 
Pressure split the drums open. Oil under 
Pressure sprayed into the air in all direc- 
lions, intensifying the fire and creating 
sufficient heat to soften the steel build- 
ing trusses and bring down three bays 
of the roof, which was not ‘protected by 
automatic sprinklers. 


Skins in Leather Factories Are Cause 

These two fires, one in oily cotton, and 
the other in oily steel chips, are typical 
of hundreds of fires due to spontaneous 
eating of oily materials. 

Varnished cambric insulation used on 
‘lectrical apparatus also oxidizes rapidly 
cnough to ignite if not thoroughly dried. 
This has happened even after the ap- 
Paratus has been packed for shipment. 

Skins in leather factories sometimes 
Cause trouble from heating. Not long 
480 a carload of sheep skins treated with 
Wool grease was received by a glove com- 
ean direct from the tannery. About 

000 skins were stored in one pile about 

feet square. 

A month later an employe saw the 
skins smoking, and upon investigation 
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found the center of the pile glowing. A 
crew of men started to separate the 
damaged from the undamaged skins, but 
the entire pile was so badly heated that, 
although the original value was about 
$12,000, there was very little salvage. 

In addition to these more common 
causes of spontaneous ignition, there are 
many which are not so well understood. 
One example is the drying process of 
light weight chrome-tanned leather oiled 
with neatsfoot oil, which is responsible 
for many tannery fires. This puzzles the 
practical tanner, as neatsfoot oil is usual- 
ly considered safer than other oils com- 
monly used. Chromium, however, is an 
active oxygen carrier and may be a fac- 
tor in the spontaneous ignition of 
chrome-tanned and oiled leather. This 
should prove a fertile field for study if 
it has not already been investigated. 


Spontaneous Ignition Losses Occur From 
Heating Even Without Fire 


Thus far we have discussed losses due 
to fires caused by spontaneous ignition. 
Losses also occur from spontaneous heat- 
ing alone without actual ignition or fire. 
This is true of hemp, jute and sisal when 
wet. Our records show no instance of 
heating of this kind that reached the 
point of ignition or even of charring, but 
in many cases the heating caused a total 
loss. 

Experience in salvaging this stock in- 
dicates that wet hemp will heat and de- 
cay much more quickly than jute. In 
fact, hemp heats so rapidly that, except 
under extremely favorable conditions, 
stock wet during a fire cannot be han- 
dled quickly enough to save it. In prac- 
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_bags or even of the sugar itself. 





tice, we assume that in three days after 
hemp.is wet, it has become heated and 
damaged to such a degree that it will 
have little salvage value. Some plants 
have even considered maintaining an ar- 
tificial drying system of sufficient ca- 
pacity to care for the wet stock before 
heating damages it. 

A canny Scotchman with long experi- 
ence in the mills of Dundee, states that 
in his judgment there is no damage 
whatever to jute fiber from mere wet- 
ting. He even considers that some 
grades are actually improved by being 
wet, provided they are not allowed to 
heat before drying. He relates that at 
one time when a large amount of fiber 
was wet during extremely high water in 
the river, it took a long time to handle 
and dry the stock after the water reced- 
ed. During this period his men spread 
the jute on the ground and ‘played hose 
streams on it to keep it cool. He also 
told of taking some fiber from an ex- 
cavation in an old dump that had been 
under water for seventeen years. On 
drying the material he found it to be as 
good as ever and made it up into yarn. 

It is frequently reported that hemp, 
jute and sisal ignite spontaneously, but 
it must be remembered that thousands 
of tons of raw and manufactured hemp 
and jute are being constantly shipped 
throughout the world, subject to all the 
hazards of handling, storage, friction 
during transportation and wetting. Care- 
lessness seems a more reasonable ex- 
planation of fires in jute and hemp car- 
goes than spontaneous ignition. 

From time to time fires in bagged 
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sugar are attributed to heating of the 
Simi- 
larly, fires in baled waste paper are as- 
cribed to the printing ink on the paper, 
but so far we have no evidence which 
would indicate that these materials are 
dangerous. If heating or ignition has 
occurred it was probably due to oil on 
bags or paper. 

Careless smokers and improper use of 
matches and lanterns are more likely 
causes of fire than spontaneous ignition 
of hemp, sisal, sugar and printing ink. 


Review of Common Causes 


In this brief review, we have consid- 
ered the more common sources of spon- 
taneous heating in manufacturing indus- 
tries. They are animal and vegetable 
oils on a great variety of materials; 
greased skins and chrome leather in tan- 
neries; dyestuffs and dyed textile goods; 
soft coal in large piles; pyrophoric car- 
bon in many forms; and hemp, jute, sisal, 
and similar vegetable fibers. 

The spontaneous ignition fires referred 
to occurred in 33 different classes of in- 
dustry including textile mills, bleacheries 
and dyehouses, machine shops and metal 
working plants, tanneries and leather 
works, rubber mills, wood working plants 
and paper mills. 

In conclusion it is natural to inquire 
what can be done to reduce the loss to 
industry due to spontaneous heating and 
ignition. Although a great deal is al- 
ready known about this subject, more re- 
search is needed to clear up some of 
the points about which there is doubt or 
difference of opinion. 

In the meantime, the information we 
have should be correlated and utilized to 
the fullest extent. Concise articles in 
simple non-technical language, easily un- 
derstood by the manufacturing superin- 
tendent, the plant engineer and foreman, 
could be published in trade journals, en- 
gineering magazines and literature of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
Bureau of Standards, and insurance com- 
panies. Reprints in pamphlet form 
should be given wide publicity in the 
manufacturing industry. 

These articles should give full facts re- 
garding what materials are subject to 
spontaneous heating, under what condi- 
tions this heating will occur, and what 
safeguards should be taken to avoid 
trouble. Some of these safeguards I 
have already mentioned. Detailed ac- 
counts of actual damage caused by spon- 
taneous heating and ignition should be 
included, to drive home the lessons to 
the practical man. 

This whole subject is part of the larger 
problem of fire prevention, which can be 
solved only by a continuous program of 
study and education. 





BIG U. & O. SUIT SETTLED 


A use and occupancy loss which has 
been in process of adjustment for four 
years, has just been settled. The claim 
was made against the Newark Fire, 
Hartford, National of Hartford, Star of 
America and the Fireman’s Fund on a 
fire at the plant of the Bisbee Linseed 
Co. in Philadelphia on December 23, 
1925. The policy covered for $150,000 
and was contested by the five compa- 
nies on the ground of a loose adjust- 
ment of the time required to restore the 
plant from the date of the fire. Suit 
was filed in the United States Court at 
Wilmington and a judgement was en- 
tered against the insurance gompanies 
for the full amount of the policies. The 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the judgment and the case has now been 
settled without carrying it to the court 
of last resort. 





MICHIGAN LICENSE DENIED 


The Michigan Insurance Department 
has denied a license to the recently 
formed Belt Fire Insurance Co. of Los 
Angeles on the ground that it has not 
$200,000 paid-up capital as required by 
the new Michigan Insurance Code. It is 
also a rule in Michigan not to license 
companies of other states until they have 
been in successful operation for one year. 
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Many Companies Back 
Vienna Marine Clause 


BRITISH SUPPORT I1S_ SPLIT 
Some Companies There Say They Can- 
not Apply it Until All Insurers Agree; 


Three U. S. Cos. Sign Up 


At the Vienna general meeting of the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance it was unanimously decided that 
the Vienna Reinsurance Clause should 
be adopted as a recommended Union 
agreement, its definite wording to be 
fixed by the reinsurance committee. As 
a result of this resolution, members were 
invited to submit proposals with a view 
to assisting the committee in their task. 
Such proposals as have been made by 
members thereupon have no bearing on 
any question of principle and the re- 
marks put forward by committee mem- 
bers were, on the whole, of a formal 
nature. 


In these circumstances the chairman of 
the committee has deemed it advisable 
that the Vienna wordins should be con- 
firmed unaltered, a proposition which 
was fully approved of by committee 
members. Consequently, the Vienna Re- 
insurance Clause is put into operation as 
a recommended Union Agreement. 


Members are entitled to change the 
exact wording of the clause, if it 1s 
deemed necessary to adapt the clause to 
the special requirements of individual 
treaties. Printed copies of the clause, in 
English, French and German, are avail- 
able. 


“Pursuant to the Vienna Resolutions 
a considerable number of declarations in 
principle have been received from mem- 
ber companies,” says the secretary of 
the Union. “Unfortunately, several Brit- 
ish members could not see their way to 
follow suit, the reason given being in- 
variably that they were unable to apply 
the clause because it was not accepted 
by all British companies as well as 
Lloyd’s underwriters. 


“The reinsurance committee has re- 
frained from discussing this point, con- 
sidering that a debate would be of no 
avail unless the dissenting members took 
part in it. 

“As will be seen from the foregoing, 
complete unanimity could not be reached 
among Union members. This being so, 
we trust it is being realized by those 
offices who have in principle agreed to 
adopt the clause, that it is incumbent 
upon them to put the clause into prac- 
tice and thus to pave the way for its 
further spreading.” 

About 200 marine writing companies 
have signed up. Three American com- 
panies, the Glens Falls, National Fire of 
Hartford and the Rossia of Hartford 
have confirmed the Vienna Reinsurance 
Clause in principle and have agreed to 
insert it in their reinsurance contracts. 
Among the foreign companies which 
have branches in this country the fol- 
lowing have subscribed in principle to 
this reinsurance clause: Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, London Assurance, 
London & Scottish, Marine of London, 
Sea of Liverpool, Skandinavia and the 
Standard Marine of Liverpool. 





TEST NEW SIGNAL DEVICE 

Announcement of a new and simple 
device for minimizing dangers at sea is 
made in London. The device is now 
undergoing successful tests on the Clyde. 
It is a combination of telephone and fog- 
horn, and is based on the fact that while 
sound travels at a uniform and compara- 
tively slow rate, wireless signals are al- 
most instantaneous. The inventor is the 
engineer of the Clyde Lighthouse Trus- 
tees. 

When the foghorn of the Cumbrae 


NANTASKET LOSS HEAVY 
Nearly $800,000 Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Involved in Loss of Five Boats 
and Damage on Shore 


Fire and marine insurance of nearly 
$800,000 is involved in the big fire loss 


last week at Nantasket Beach, near 
Boston, when five excursion boats, a pier, 
a section of Paragon Amusement Park 


and some bathing houses were destroyed. 
The marine coverage on the five boats 
is placed at $615,000, while there was 
$150,000 on the pier and $15,000 on the 
contents, placed by John H. Eddv & Co. 
through the agency in Boston of William 
Wallace & Co. The total fire loss to 
both insured and uninsured property will 
total about $1,000,000. 

Excursion boats of the type used to 
convey passengers between Boston and 
Nantasket Beach are not of the pre- 
ferred risk class. Even in winter when 
the ordinary fire hazard associated with 
an amusement park is not at its height 
there is always the risk, as was clearly 
demonstrated in this loss, of fire spread- 
ing rapidly through a park and to the 
excursion boats before they can be re- 
moved safely beyond the range of the 
flames. At Nantasket the boats were 
tied up close together, creating a con- 
flagration hazard as far as that fleet risk 
was concerned, although in other years it 
had been the custom of the steamboat 
company to tie its boats at different 
piers and thus minimize the danger of 
all being burned at one time. 

During the fire last week an attempt 
was made to save the boats by cutting 
them loose and dragging them out to 
sea. This move failed because the tide 
was too low. Five of the six boats were 
burned to the water’s edge, the sixth 
escaping with minor damage. The in- 
surance on the boats, a blanket policy, 
applied on the steamers as follows: 
“Mary Clinton,” $150,000; “Rose Stan- 
dish,” $135,000; “Betty Alden,” $100.000; 
“Nantasket” and “Old Colony,” $80,000 
each, and the “Mayflower,” $70,000. The 
last named was. the only boat to escape 
with only a slight loss. The rate on the 
risk was 34%. 








lighthouse sounds, the wireless telephone 
beside it at once begins to count one— 
two—three. The interval between the 
figures represents the length of time that 
sound takes to travel a mile. When the 
count begins, the wireless operator on 
the receiving ship listens for the fog- 
horn. When he hears it, he calculates 
from the last figure counted before its 
arrival, and is thus able with some ap- 
proach to accuracy to estimate the dis- 
tance in miles between the ship and the 
lighthouse. By this device the extremely 
haphazard method of judging distance by 
ear alone, which has been hitherto em- 
ployed, is eliminated. 


Aircraft P. D. Sales Pointers 


By F. A. DOYLE, 
Manager, Inland Marine Dep’t, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 


Although the throbs of the airplane 
motor may no longer cause people to 
look skyward and stop business long 
enough to watch it disappear in the dis- 
tance, airplanes are up and coming more 
and more every day. Each city, and even 
the small towns, have built, or are build- 
ing, their own airports, and it will not 
be long before airplanes are relatively 
as numerous in the sky as automobiles 
on the highways. 

What goes up must come down. But 
airplanes do not always come down in the 
same graceful manner in which they go 
up. Every day we read of crashes in 
all sections of the country. Photographs 
have been published showing planes 
crashing through roofs and_ building 
walls, causing damages of thousands of 
dollars. 

Then take the automobile. With the 
millions of old cars on the streets and 
the millions of new automobiles every 
year, the traffic situation has become a 
national problem. How often have we 
seen an automobile skidding on a wet 
street or driven by a reckless driver go 
crashing through a store front, dwelling 
or cther building! And in many cases 
the automobile owner being without in- 
surance or financial responsibility, the 
property owner has to repair the dam- 
age at his own expense. 

As Uncle Henry would say: “Well, 
well, Mr. Editor, that’s just too bad— 
but how can property, owners protect 
themselves against such loss or dam- 
age?” 

Broad Coverage Given 

The Fidelity & Guaranty’s newest 
form of aircraft and automobile prop- 
erty damage policy fully answers Uncle 
Henry’s inquiry. This policy insures 
against all direct loss and damage by 
collision of airplanes, airships and/or 
other aerial craft, and by objects falling 
therefrom; also automobiles and/or 
trucks. 


The policy covers, for an amount not 
exceeding 10% of the insurance apply- 
ing on buildings, against loss or damage 
to sidewalks, paving, curbing, driveways, 
fences, signs and posts, out-of-door stat- 


uary and foundations, arbors, lawns, 
trees, shrubbery or any other property 
outside of the building walls, if caused 
solely by aircraft and/or aircraft equip- 
ment and/or objects falling therefrom. 

The “bridging-the-gap” clause is incor- 
porated in the policy. This clause pro- 
vides that if a building falls as a direct 
result of collision with an airplane or 
automobile and fire ensues, the policy 
covers the resultant fire loss. Of course, 
if the building does not fall as a direct 
result of a collision our policy would 
only cover the actual damage sustained 
by the collision, and any subsequent fire 
damage would be covered by the first in- 
surance policies in force at that time. 

New Rates Listed 

New rates are: $.05 per $100 for one 
year; $.04, with 25% coinsurance clause: 
$.35, with 50% coinsurance clause: $.025 
with 80% coinsurance clause; $.125 flat 
for three years and $.20 flat for five 
years. The minimum premium is $5. 
The insurance can be written specifical- 
ly on buildings and contents or blanket, 
and the policy can even be extended to 
take care of rental value. 

On public garages and filling station: 
we are limiting the coverage to aircraft 
damage. 

We know there is a demand for this 
form of protection, and this demand will 
become greater as time goes on, and, 
furthermore, our nolicy is an easy seller. 
We also know of one large agency of 
another company which secured nearly 
$2.000 in aircraft premiums in three or 
four days by soliciting the business over 
the telenhone, and their contract was 
not as liberal as ours. Bv nersonal so- 
licitation anv agency can build up a good 
volume of business. 

This policv is fresh and its need is 
iust heing felt by business and industry. 
Intelligent work on vour part is voing 
to reap highly satisfactory rewards in 
the wav of increased commissions that 
will hoost the volume of your earnings 
considerably. 

So tune up—chart your course—and 
take off. 


This sales article is taken from the company’s 
“Bu"etin.”” 








FIRST EDITION OF ARNOULD 
Library of New York Insurance Society 
Acquires Two Volume Edition 
Published in 1848 
The Insurance Society of New York 
has just acquired a first edition, two 
volume copy of Sir Joseph Arnould’s 
“Arnould on the Law of Marine Insur- 
ance and Average.” This edition was 
published in 1848 in London. The li- 
brary also has copies of the tenth and 
eleventh editions. Arnould’s marine in- 
surance law is one of the fundamental 
authorities in the business and is used 
constantly in all marine insurance mar- 

kets of the world. 
The library of the New York Insur- 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 








WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 
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ance Society has an extensive and di- 
versified collection of marine insurance 
and general averare books and pamph- 
lets embracing about 200 volumes of 
American, British, French and German 
origin. 





GREAT LAKES LOSS 

Zero weather and high wind forced the 
abandonment of a lighter which was 
working on the stranded steamer 
“Briton” near Buffalo in Lake Erie last 
week. There is still between 125,000 and 
150,000 bushels of grain in the steamer 
and as cold weather continues the 
chances of getting it off safely are re- 
duced. The lighter may be added to the 
already large loss occasioned by the 
grounding of the steamer in a heavy fog. 


ROB STRANDED LINER 


According to German press reports 
the natives of the island of Minicoy have 
stolen the entire cargo of the German 
steamer “Hoechst,” which _ recently 
stranded near Colombo, Ceylon. After 
unsuccessful endeavors of the owners t0 
have the cargo returned, Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don as underwriters of the cargo have 
sent representatives to the island an 
are trying to ransom the cargo, the value 
of which is said to amount to seve 
millions. 








TO ISSUE NEW MANUALS SOON 


Both the Explosion Conference an 
the Sprinkler Leakage Conference W! 
issue new manuals and rates shortlv after 
the first of the new year. es 
Roembke is ‘manager of both confer 
ences. os 
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_ CASUALTY AND SURETY 





State Regulation As 
Seen by C. W. Hobbs 


ITS HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 








Insurance Society Students Get Full 
Benefit of His Knowledge of Super- 
visory Officials’ Duties 





Clarence W. Hobbs, special represen- 
tative, National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, on the staff of the Na- 


tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, was in his best form a short time 
ago when he talked to the casualty stu- 
dents of the Insurance Society of New 
York on “State Regulation.” A former 
commissioner of Massachusetts and one 
of the students of the business, Mr. 
Hobbs is thoroughly at home when dis- 
cussing state regulation. He excels as a 
writer, too, having prepared the chapter 
on this subject for the forthcoming G. 
F. Michelbacher book, “Casualty Insur- 
ance Principles.” 


According to Mr. Hobbs the begin- 
pings of insurance regulation and super- 
vision date back to before Columbus dis- 
covered America. He said that in the 
sixteenth century moves looking towards 
a control of policy forms and rates were 
made and a monopoly of the right to 
issue insurance policies was established. 
He further said that while insurance in 
England remained practically unregu- 
lated until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the United States made 
progress in establishing the germs of 
regulatory law soon after the setting 
up of its state governments. 


Vast Powers of Supervisory Officials 


Mr. Hobbs does not see insurance su- 
pervision as a matter of sudden growth 
inasmuch as it has developed along with 
the business in response to real needs. 
He views the supervising official as be- 
ing endowed with great powers that con- 
stitute him in a degree law giver, judge, 
jury and executioner. “His licenses se- 
cure valuable rights, his decrees affect 
vast interests. Undoubtedly there is 
grave possibility of abuse: but in the 
Main the powers have been exercised 
faithfully and honorably, and in a fair 
number of instances, vigorously and 
able,” Mr: Hobbs said. 

One of the interesting sections of Mr. 
Hobbs’ lecture was on the right of the 
Supervisory official to examine compa- 
mies. The speaker said on this point: 

“The power to examine is an impor- 
tant and characteristic branch of insur- 
ance supervision. It is a power to visit 
and to require the production of books, 
Papers and records: and to examine un- 
der oath the officials of the company and 
any person having knowledge of its af- 
airs. The supervisory official gains 
thereby first hand knowledge of the con- 

Itions of the company and of its trans- 
actions. Examinations may be made at 
any time but the laws usually require 
‘xaminations at periodic intervals. Three 
years is a common examination period. 

e laws are phrased in drastic term, 
reminiscence of a time when perhaps 
companies were not entirely and uni- 

Versally in accord with being examined. 

Cay examinations are in the main 
amicable affairs and there is seldom any 


evidence of a disposition to resent the 
inquisition or to withhold information. 
Limitations in Examination ess 

“The examnation process is susceptible 
of abuse. It has been used for purposes 
of duress and also under circumstances 
which warrant the presence of a motive 
other than the disclosure of facts. In the 
main it has been fairly used and has 
served a very gpod purpose. It has 
been one of the main administrative 
methods of keeping insurance on a sound 
basis. It has not always succeeded in 
disclosing all it should have disclosed, 
and has not always been effectively ap- 
plied. There have been cases of a com- 
pany in unsound conditions receiving an 
examiner’s O. K.: and there have been 
cases where a state has not maintained 
an examining force able to meet its 
needs. But in the main the state exam- 
iners have made a good record, and 
their results compare favorably with the 
results of the methods used in exam- 
ining national banks or state banks. 

“The process, it may be said, has its 
limits. The growth of companies and 
the increasing complexity of their trans- 
actions makes examination a matter of 
extreme difficulty. A summary determi- 
nation of condition is frequently impos- 
sible. And in case of the larger com- 
panies the examination does little more 
than act as an assurance of the reliability 
of their accounting methods. It is quite 
possible that the process may in the fu- 
ture require some modificatton.” 


The Annual Statement 

Discussing the determination of a 
company’s financial condition, Mr. Hobbs 
said: “Apart from the periodical exami- 
nation the supervisory official must make 
yearly determinations of condition, and 
exercise besides. a certain authority over 
the company’s affair with respect to its 
assets and its liabilities. 

“Each company must file an annual 
statement of its affairs. This is submit- 
ted on a blank edited by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
It contains a balanced statement of re- 
reipts and disbursements of assets and 
liabilities, a gain and loss exhibit, and 
additional schedules and interrogatories. 
The detail is sufficient so that a good 
auditor can draw therefrom shrewd con- 
clustons as to the company’s actual con- 
dition, and as to whether it is safe to 
accept the statement or whether it should 
be further verified. 

“Collecting and auditing the annual 
statement is an important matter; all 
states collect it, and some make careful 
and thorough audits. It furnishes the 
basis of most of the statistics compiled 
by insurance departments. 

“Tn connection with the annual state- 
ment it must be borne in, mind that 
it is made up under laws that require 
an understatement of assets and an over- 
statement of liabilities: and the figures 
obtained as to surplus and as to gain 
and loss are at times decidedly mislead- 
ing. 

General Financial Condition 

Mr. Hobbs viewed the investments of 
a company as being limited and con- 
trolled by a series of laws the enforce- 
ment of which is vested in the supervis- 
ory official. He emphasized: “These 
laws vary considerably between state 
and state. As to companies other than 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Strict Rulings For 
Newspaper Policies 


PRESCRIBED IN SOUTH DAKOTA 





Commissioner Lewis Rules That Buying 
Privilege Must Not Be Restricted 
To Subscribers 





bD. C. Lewis, insurance commissioner 
of South Dakota, has ruled that news- 
papers in the state which expect to pro- 
vide accident insurance policies for their 
readers must comply strictly with a num- 
ber of conditions. This type of business 
must be written only in authorized com- 
panies, and all policy forms must be ap- 
proved by the state insurance depart- 
ment. The newspaper publisher and all 
subscription solicitors must be licensed 
as agents for the insurance company. 
The privilege of applying for policies 
must not be restricted to subscribers, 
and policies are not to be given wholly 
or in part as premiums for subscriptions. 

The full text of the ruling by Mr. 
Lewis follows: 

There have been submitted to this de- 
partment several plans for the soliciting, 
advertising and issuance of so-called 
newspaper accident policies. It does not 
appear that there is any law in Sotth 
Dakota that prohibits newspaper pub- 
lishers from engaging in the insurance 
business. Because of the fact that the 
soliciting of this class of business is done 
in connection with another business not 
closely related, this department will re- 
quire that the following conditions be 
strictly complied with by newspaper pub- 
lishers and companies soliciting and is- 
suing newspaper policies: 

1. Such business shall be written only 


.in authorized companies. 


2. All subscription solicitors shall be 

licensed as agents for the insuring com- 
pany. ae : 
3. The privilege of applying for a pol- 
icy of insurance shall not be restricted 
to subscribers of the newspapers, full 
amount of the insurance premium to be 
paid by the applicant. 

4. No policy of insurance is to be 
given wholly or in part as a premium or 
inducement for new subscriptions to the 
newspaper or for renewals of old sub- 
scriptions. 

5. The publisher, if an individual, or 
an officer of the publishing company, if 
a corporation, must be licensed as agent 
for the insurance company, such agent to 
be held responsible for policies issued 


upon applications received in response 
to advertisements carried in such news- 
paper. . 

6. The insuring company will be held 
responsible by this department for any 
misrepresentation and advertising, 
whether appearing in the newspaper ads 
or in circulars mailed or used by solicit- 
ing agents. Misrepresentations in such 
advertising will be held to be hazardous 
to the insuring public and the certificate 
of authority of the insurance company 
will be revoked or suspended by this de- 
partment. 

7. Advertising containing blank forms 
of application shall state plainly the 
amount of premium and the specific ben- 
efits provided in the policy. 

8. All policy forms must be approved 
by this department. 





CUBLEY’S NEW CONNECTION 





Former Union Indemnity Agency Head 
Joins Globe Indemnity in New 
York Office 

H. M. Cubley, formerly with the New 
York Indemnity in charge of its New 
England department, has joined the New 
York staff of the Globe Indemnity in the 
development department. Mr. Cubley, a 
graduate of Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, came into the business in 1923 
after working as claim agent for the 
New York Central. His first post was 
with the Royal Indemnity in its claim 
department after which he joined the 
Union Indemnity eastern department as 
assistant superintendent of claims. He 
was later promoted to be superintendent 
of agencies. Early this year Mr. Cubley 
left the Union Indemnity to take charge 
of New England territory for the New 
York Indemnity which post he relin- 
quished when this company affiliated 
with the Insurance Securities group. 


PUBLIC IND. APPOINTMENTS 


The Public Indemnity of Newark has 
made a number of agency appointments 
during the past week including Robert 
W. E. Fox at Cheshire; Irene B. Bou- 
chard and Edmund Keane, Waterbury; 
Harry Vickery and Benjamin T. John- 
son, New London, all in the state of 
Connecticut. 








BRIDGEPORT APPOINTMENTS 

The Commercial Casualty has, appoint- 
ed the General Insurance Corp. and 
Mathias Hettinger as its health and ac- 
cident agents in Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Glens Falls Indemnity 
Names Four Managers 


HOW AGENTS GOT THE NEWS 


H. D. Meyer, Newark; W. H. Schultz, 
Detroit; C. R. Riley, Richmond; 
Messrs. Scrymgeour and King, 
Baltimore 








The Glens Falls Indemnity made full 
use of its opportunity this week to pre- 
sent to its agents in a pleasing fashion 
the announcement of four new branch 
office appointments, namely at Newark, 
N. J., Detroit, Richmond and Baltimore. 
The method used was to send a folder 
in two colors containing the picture and 
career of the respective new managers 
and some well chosen words of com- 
mendation by the company to producers 
in the territory where they are to be 
located. This procedure made a good 
first impression on producers and served 
to acquaint them with the company’s 
representative. 

For Newark and vicinity including the 
portion of the state north of the north- 
ern boundary of Mercer county and the 
southern boundary of Monmouth county 
Howard D. Meyer is to have entire 
charge of production and the servicing 
of the casualty and surety departments. 
A branch office, fully equipped, has been 
opened in the Military Park building, 
Newark. The Glens Falls Indemnity re- 
fers to Mr. Meyer as a native of New 
Jersey who has had all of his experi- 
ence in the state. 

For Detroit the company has appoint- 
ed William H. Schultz in charge of the 
casualty and surety production for the 
entire state. Here again Mr. Schultz 
has gained all of his insurance experi- 
ence in Michigan and the Glens Falls 
Indemnity assures its agents that he is 
well qualified to assist them with their 
problems. 

C. R. Riley is the manager of the 
Richmond service office, newly opened 
this week in the State Planters’ Bank 
building. Mr. Riley, who received his 
training with two of the largest casu- 
alty companies in the country, will have 
charge of the states of Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

For Baltimore A. E. Scrymgeour was 
selected as manager and L. E. King as 
assistant manager. Mr. Scrymgeour 
takes over this post in addition to his 
duties with the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co. and the Commerce Insurance Co. 
The indemnity company in announcing 
his appointment says: “We need not tell 
you that Mr. Scrymgeour has the prop- 
er spirit of serve and helpfulness. ‘ That 
has already been proven.” ; 

Mr. King, assistant manager, is in di- 
rect charge of production and servicing 
of the casualty and surety departments 
in the Baltimore office for the states 
of Maryland, Delaware and the District 
of Columbia. He has had seven years’ 
experience in the business, having been 
connected with two of the largest casu- 
alty and surety companies. 





PROMOTION FOR C. D. TOWNER 





Field Assistant at Yonkers to Be Cas- 
ualty Manager at Newly Opened 
Bronx Office 
Charles D. Towner, Travelers field as- 
sistant for casualty lines, at Yonkers, N. 
Y., has been appointed manager of cas- 
ualty lines, in the new branch office of 
the company at 39 East 149th street, 
the Bronx, New York. The office will 
be known as the Bronx branch. In con- 
formity with the system followed in the 
casualty lines in Greater New York, the 
new office will be under the supervision 
of John McGinley, general manager, cas- 

ualty lines, at 55 Johh street. 

Mr. Towner, a native of Yonkers, en- 
tered the service of the Travelers as a 
counterman. Eighteen months later, in 
September, 1927, he was appointed a field 
assistant, casualty lines, and assigned to 
New York city. When a casualty branch 
was opened in Yonkers January 1, 1929, 
he was attached to that office as field as- 
sistant. 














tunity for advancement. 


110 Fulton Street - > . 





A LARGE GENERAL AGENCY 


in the Southwest preparing to expand its operations needs the 
following help: Associate Underwriter in Casualty Depart- 
ment; three Special Agents with experience in both fire and 
casualty lines and with ability and inclination to develop 
business. Only high-grade men considered. Excellent oppor- 


Box 1127 
The Eastern Underwriter 


New York, N. Y. 

















R. B. TAYLOR RESIGNS 





Former President of Reliance Casualty 
Going to Europe; Has Made No De- 
cision Yet of Future Plans 
Russell B. Taylor, president of the 
Reliance Casualty of Newark, which com- 
pany was recently purchased by the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety, has ten- 
dered his resignation as president. Mr. 
Taylor now has under consideration an 
offer from the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety to become first vice-president of 
the organization, giving his time at first 
to the liquidation of the Reliance Casu- 
alty and later getting into active agen- 
cy work with the Equitable. He has 
made no decision on this offer, prefer- 
ring to wait until after his return from 

a trip abroad. 

In discussing the sale of the Reliance 
Casualty this week with The Eastern 
Underwriter, Mr. Taylor expressed his 
disappointment over the fact that the 
deal was arranged for the purpose of 
liquidation rather than for the purpose 
of continuing the organization as an ac- 
tive carrier in the business. 


TIMELY ADVICE 
The better the collections the better 
the annual statement. Help us and help 
yourself by keeping your collections up 
to the minute—Employers’ Liability. 





OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY 





Writing Only Automobile Public Liabil- 
ity and Property Damage; G. S. 
Valentine Claim Manager 
In the current edition of its house or- 
gan, “The Broadcaster,” the Ohio Farm- 
ers discussed the Ohio Farmers Indem- 
nity Co. At the present time it is writ- 
ing only automobile public liability and 
property damage in Ohio. Claims will 
be handled in the regular manner 
through the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Co.’s claim department in charge of As- 
sistant Secretary George S. Valentine, 
with the additional personal supervision 
of General Counsel C. D. McVay. For 
a number of years before coming to the 
home office of the Ohio Farmers Mr. 
McVay handled the public liability and 
property damage claims department of 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, Colum- 
bus, handling claims throughout the 
state for a number of casualty compa- 

nies. 





PLAN DIVIDENDS IN 1930 


The International Reinsurance Corp. 
will pay regular dividends on its capital 
stock early next year. The rate will 
probably be $2 annually with a first 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents early 
in the year. 
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Program Completed For 
Federation Meeting 


FEATURES AUTO LEGISLATION 





To Discuss Bay State and Connecticut 
Laws; J. W. Downs, F. Robertson 
Jones Among Speakers 





Barring a few details, everything is in 
readiness for the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Federation of 
America which will be held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York city on December 9, 
A meeting of the board of trustees, offi- 
cers and members of the advisory com- 
mittee at ten o’clock Monday morning, 
will open the day. This meeting as a 
morning affair is a new departure for 
the Federation. 

The general session opens at 2 p. m. 
Monday when Frank T. B. Martin of 
Omaha calls for order. Following roll 
call and reading of minutes, President 
Martin will deliver his president's ad- 
dress and William BroSmith, Travelers, 
chairman of the advisory committee, W. 
G. Curtis, National Casualty, treasurer, 
and John T. Hutchinson, secretary, will 
make their reports. 

Much interest is expected to be 
aroused by a discussion of “The Massa- 
chusetts Compulsory Automobile Liabil- 
ity Law” by John W.-Downs, Boston, 
manager of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts. Because of his presence 
on the scene and his years of work in 
Massachusetts, Mr. Downs qualifies as 
few speakers could to discuss this sub- 
ject. He will present some findings on 
the situation in that state which will in- 
terest every insurance man, company 
and agency. 

To Review Wisconsin Situation 

By way of comparison with the Mas- 
sachusetts situation, the program offers 
as the next feature a discussion on “Con- 


necticut’s Financial Responsibility Law’ , 


by a speaker closely connected with the 
situation in that state. . 

Two field reports will follow. One by 
Walter W. Belson, assistant field sec- 
retary of the national federation, will 
cover the 1929 legislative situation in 
Wisconsin where pressure of harmful 
legislation was insistent this year. The 
other, by Frank E. Helvey, regional sec- 
retary of the Insurance Federation of 
America, will take up the situation in 
Nebraska. 

F. Robertson Jones, manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, will follow on the program 
with an address on “Automobile Insur- 
ance Legislation.” Mr. Jones’ discussion 
of this subject should be interesting and 
instructive in view of his contacts with 
workers in the field. 

Reports of committees, including the 
resolutions, nominations and special com- 
mittees, and the election of officers will 
bring the afternoon session to a close. 

The annual dinner and entertainment, 
complimentary to the insurance frater- 
nity assembled in New York for Insur- 
ance Week, will be held Monday night. 
C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel for 
the Bankers Life of Nebraska, will be 
the principal speaker. A humorist of 14 
tional reputation, and celebrated enter 
tainment features are also on the bat- 
quet program. Most of the insurance 
men in New York for the big week make 
it a point to attend the big dinner ° 
the Federation. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The beginning of an educational cam 
paign by the Socialist party in favor 
of unemployment insurance am! old-age 
pensions was announced in New York 
last week, following a meeting of the 
members of the party’s national exec” 
tive committee. The campaig", 't er 
said, will be carried on through bot 
the party organization and labor_papers 
Present at the meeting were Clarence 
Senior, national executive secretary 
Morris Hillquit, national chairman; Ja 
per McLevy and James Oneal. commit: 
tee members, and Norman 7] homas. 
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National Bureau Exhibits Point 
To Phenomenal Casualty Growth 





Marcus Meltzer, Statistician, Draws Significant Volume Com- 
parisons Between Stock and Mutual Carriers; Also Shows 
to What Extent Newcomers in the Field Have Made 
Inroads on Business of Established Companies 


A series of exhibits showing the 
growth of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness from 1890 to 1928, compiled by Mar- 
cus Meltzer, statistician, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
is attracting considerable attention 
among casualty executives. It is a time 
ly compilation inasmuch as home office 
men are now taking stock of this year’s 
production and may use the Bureau ex- 
hibit as a basis of comparison. Then, 
too, Mr. Meltzer has taken the volume 
by lines in separate exhibit sheets and 
shown how stock and mutual carriers 
established prior to 1923 compare in vol- 
ume of business written with companies 
organized in or after 1923. 

1923 Volume Compared With 1928 

Exhibit A shows that twenty-three 
stock casualty companies produced a net 
premium volume of $8,450,301 in 1890 and 
five mutuals wrote $146,253. In 1900 
forty-three stock companies had net pre- 
miums of $26,357,200 as compared with 
$425,464 produced by nine mutuals. In 
1923 the number of stock carriers had 
increased to 122 and their volume had 
risen to $459,897,774 while the mutuals 
had also grown to 122 in number with 
a volume of nearly $63.000,000. 

The 1928 figures indicate $744,084,890 
net premiums of 200 stock companies and 
$113,678,263 in premiums of 152 mutuals. 
The grand total in 1928 for all tvpes of 
companies (including reciprocals, Lloyd’s, 
state funds, etc.) was $1,073,556,402. This 
isa long step ahead from the $250,000 
in net premiums written in 1876 by four 
companies in business at that time. 
There are now 831 companies doing busi- 
ness in this country. 

One of the most interesting features of 
Exhibit A is the rate of increase shown 
i premium writings from 1923 to 1928 
for all lines combined. On a year by 
year basis it is indicated that stock com- 
panies gained 12.7% in 1924 over 1923; 
136% in 1925 over 1924; 9.9% in 1926 
over 1925; 8.0% in 1927 over 1926; 6.4% 
in 1928 over 1927. Not only is the rate 
of increase gradually diminishing but the 
Volume of increase is decreasing. 

Mutuals, on the other hand, showed a 
Steady rate of increase, the percentages 
being 5.6% in 1924 over 1923; 11.6% in 
1925 over 1924; 14.6% in 1926 over 1925; 
153% in 1927 over 1926; 16.3% in 1928 
over 1927 

In terms of actual volume stock cas- 
walty companies showed a gain of only 
$45,000.00 in 1928 over 1927 a's contrast- 
ed with a gain in 1924 of over $58,000,000 
over 1923; while the mutual companies 
fained nearly $16,000.000 in 1928 over the 
Previous year as compared with an in- 
Crease of $3,500,000 in 1924 over 1923. 

Pace a Swift One 

_ That the pace has been a swift one 
the past few years (since the advent 
SO many new companies) is indicated 
strikingly in the country-wide compari- 
Son of writings line by line of companies 
established prior to 1923 and those start- 
ed in 1923 or after. Taking Automobile 
th » aS an example, Exhibit C shows 
aaa in 1923 _ Seventy-four established 
we companies wrote $91.330,151 or 
— of the total volume written by all 
d Ners: and the eight new companies 

"ganized that year produced $1,219,693 
11% of the total. 

vi IS noted, however. that although the 
crenae of the established companies in- 
ven te In this line for each succeeding 
ten ‘1 € per cent. of total volume writ- 
pn tah off. The newer companies, 
both «.cther hand, showed a gain in 

Premiums written and per cent. of 


total volume. The 1928 figures stand at 
$154,455,437 premiums written by seventy 
established companies or 67.9% of the 
total and $30,234,849 written by seventy 
newer companies or 13.3% of the total. 

In the mutual field sixty-two compa- 
nies organized prior to 1923 wrote $10,- 
621,701 or 9.6% of the total in 1923; and 
seven new companies turned in $151,060 
or .1% of the total. Five years later, 
in 1928, only fifty-one of the sixty-two 
companies writing in 1923 remained in 
the field and they produced a volume of 
$25,094,471 or 11.3% of the total. The 
newly established companies had _ in- 
creased from seven to forty-four and in- 
creased in premium volume from $151,000 
to $6,820,729 or 3.0% of the total. In 
spite of the increase in the number of 
new mutual companies since 1923 and 
the decrease in established carriers, the 
older organizations were able to more 
than hold their own against the new- 
comers. 

The total Automobile P. L. volume in 
1928 for all the established carriers (in- 
cluding reciprocals) stood at $189,360,529 
as compared with $38,168,534 produced 
by the newer companies. The per cent. 
of total volume written dropped from 
98.8% in 1923 to 83.2% in 1928 insofar 
as established companies are concerned 
and increased from 1.2% in 1923 to 16.8% 
in 1928 in the case of new companies. 

Fidelity & Surety Comparisons 

One striking comparison in the Fidel- 


ity and Surety Exhibit E is that forty- 
five established carriers wrote $86,674,875 
in 1928 or 882% of the total volume 
written as compared with $11,339,051 
written by fifty-five newer carriers or 
11.6% of the total. 

The volume in fidelity and surety writ- 
ten by the mutuals is negligible, there 
being only one established company in 
the field last year writing $4,980 in pre- 
miums as compared with three newer 
carriers producing $72,072. 

Workmen’s Compensation Volume 

The significant point as respects work- 
men’s compensation is that stock com- 
panies established in 1923 or thereafter 
have not made appreciable inroads on 
the companies organized prior to 1923. 
This is no doubt attributable to the fact 
that this line is a very difficult one to 
underwrite, successfully. For example, in 
the automobile liability field the writings 
of the newer companies increased from 
slightly more than a million in 1923 to 
over $30,000,000 in 1928; whereas in 
workmen’s compensation the writings of 
such companies increased from about 
$1,000,000 in 1923 to only $17,500,000 in 
1928. 

A comparison of figures for 1928 shows 
that fifty-three established companies 
produced $149,091,704 or 53.8% of the 
total volume; and thirty-nine newer car- 
riers wrote $17,573,217 or 6.3% of the 
total. The mutuals (fifty-six in number) 
produced $55,226,354 or 19.9% of the to- 
tal; the production of the newer mutual 
carriers (nine in number) being $1,184,- 
608 or 4% of the total. State funds 
(sixteen in number) are shown as a fac- 
tor in the production of this line having 
a total volume last year of $47,463,240 or 
17.1% of the total. 

Danger Points Ahead : 

A keen student of the business review- 
ing the Bureau exhibits from a critical 
viewpoint makes the frank comment that 
unless a stabilizing influence is brought 
to bear on the situation soon the phe- 
nomenal growth in the number of stock 
and mutual companies in this field may 
bring about a demoralization so far as 
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the maintenance of the proper rate lev- 
els are concerned. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that executives of all classes of 
carriers must adopt a most conservative 
policy of underwriting at this time when 
securities values have dropped as a re- 
sult of the stock market depression. 

It is doubtful whether the rate of in- 
crease of new companies entering the 
business will be maintained for the next 
five years as it has from the 1923-1928 
period. Competition is increasingly 
keener; established companies under the 
pressure of newcomers taking business 
away from them are making a deter- 
mined effort to hold their business and 
are strengthening their field and home 
office personnel. It will be a question 
of the survival of the fittest. 





E. M. ALLEN’S ANNIVERSARY 


Three Years With National Surety 
During Which He Has Made Im- 
portant Place for Himself 


E. M. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the National Surety, observed his 
third anniversary with the company last 
Wednesday. It was an anniversary de- 
serving of recognition inasmuch as Mr. 
Allen has made an important place for 
himself since he left the agency ranks 
to connect with the National Surety. He 
was in Chicago on his anniversary date 
and could not be congratulated person- 
ally but his associates in the office joined 
together to send him the best congratu- 
latory message they could prepare. 

Three years ago when his appointment 
was announced by Chairman William B. 
Joyce it was regarded with interest by 
the surety fraternity. It didn’t take Mr. 
Allen long to get into the swing of com- 
pany operations and his executive ability 
was given full play. He won promotion 
first to vice-presidency of the company 
in 1926 and last year was elected execu- 
tive vice-president. He has been given 
many important assignments during his 
three years with the National Surety, his 
survey of European conditions prior to 
his companys’ entrance abroad being one 
of the most interesting and far-reaching. 








PETTIBONE RADIO TALK 





Discusses Fundamentals of Safety Over 
National-wide Chain of Stations; 
National Safety Council V.-P. 


C. E. Pettibone, vice-president of the 


National Safety Council and a_ vice- 
president and engineering department 


head of the American Mutual Liability 
of Boston, spoke over the radio this 
week in the University Safety Series on 
“Fundamentals of Safety.” His talk was 
heard over a nation-wide radio hookup 
of thirty-one associated N. B. C. sta- 
tions. 

Mr. Pettibone is one of the pioneers 
in the safety movement and was a mem- 
ber of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers at the time of the 
organization of the National Safety 
Council in 1912. 





L. L. HALL ON COAST TRIP 

Leslie L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, is on a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, one of the purposes of which is 
to establish for the Bureau a Seattle 
service office. This office will be under 
the direction of Robert E. Laley, the 
Bureau’s field manager at San Francisco. 
Mr. Hall plans to be back in New York 
City by December 15. 





R. H. THOMPSON ON FIELD TRIP 
Richard H. Thompson, globe trotter 


- and third vice-president of the Mary- 


land Casualty, is off on another trip, this 
time through the middle West, visiting 
general agents and branch offices. Mr. 
Thompson expects to be away from the 
home office about two weeks. 





AGENT WICK LOSES LICENSE 

The license of A. L. Wick of Detroit 
as a representative of the American 
Bankers of Tacksonville, Ill., was recent- 
lv revoked by Commissioner Livingston 
of Michigan. 
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New Accident Policies 
Of Great American Ind. 


MANY ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Carry Appeal to Business Men and 
Women; Also Wives and Daughters; 
Flexibility and No Frills 


The Great American Indemnity has 
come out with two new accident forms, 
the AE Graminco Income policy and the 
AF Graminco policy, which, the com- 
pany believes, furnish the most complete 
schedule of protection with new ideas 
in coverage and arrangement. 

The AE policy is issued to business 
men and women. It pays for (1) loss of 
life, (2) dismemberment and _ loss , of 
sight, (3) disability income, and (4) ex- 
penses of medical or surgical treatment, 
X-Ray, hospital confinement, or employ- 
ment of a trained nurse. 

The principal sum is the death benefit, 
and may be in the “level” ratio of 300 
times the weekly indemnity, or may be 
smaller, even a nominal amount, as is 
often desired by persons who have no 
dependents or a sufficient life insurance 
estate. 

The specific amounts for dismember- 
ment and loss of sight are based upon 
the weekly indemnity and not upon the 
principal sum, so that a reduced or nom- 
inal principal sum will not correspond- 
ingly reduce the benefits for other spe- 
cific losses, as would be the case with 
“unlevel” policies not having the flexible 
and logical feature. 

The weekly indemnity is payable for 
total or partial disability (as usually de- 
fined) beginning within thirty days after 
date of accident. Partial: indemnity is 
50% of amount of total, and is payable 
up to 52 weeks. The expense limit will 
usually be 30 times the weekly indem- 
nity. but may be larger, not exceeding 
40 times the weekly indemnity. 

Provisions of AF Policy 


The AF policy is issued to men and 
women, employed or unemployed. It 
provides a principal sum for accidental 
death, dismemberment and loss of sight, 
and the expense feature of the AE 
policy. The principal sum is on a fully 
accumulated basis (multiples of $1,500 in- 
stead of $1,000), something new in “death 
and dismemberment” policies. The ex- 
pense limit will usually be $100 for each 
$1,500 p. s. but may be increased up to 
20% of the principal sum. 

Idea Behind the New Contracts 

In commenting on these policies Ray 
L. Hills, assistant vice-president of the 
company in charge of accident and 
health, pointed out that it was his desire 
to get away from the common practice 
of making up policies with scissors, clip- 
ping from here and there and patching 
together new combinations of basis 
benefits and frills. He says further: 

“We started with the idea that exist- 
ing forms of accident policies, repre- 
sented chiefly by the so-called ‘fully ac- 
cumulated’ type, do not always complete- 
ly protect the policyholder and require 
him to go to his bank account to help 
pay the expenses of treatment of inju- 
ries. It frequently comes to our atten- 
tion that a person with a policy of ordi- 
nary amount, say $25 weekly indemnity, 
sustains an injury which does not dis- 
able him more than a short period but 
which requires treatment of a special and 
expensive nature even after he has re- 
sumed his work. The old plan of mak- 
ing additional benefits dependent upon 
the weekly indemnity is inconsistent, 
since the treatment of injuries bears no 
relation to the length of disability, and 
is inapplicable to the needs of certain 
insureds and to certain sized policies. 
There is a real need for insurance pro- 
viding for the payment of all expenses 
of treatment of an injury—medical, sur- 
gical, X-Ray, hospital, nursing. 

“We included the expense feature in a 
policy with a fully accumulated principal 
sum (units of $1,500 instead of $1,000) 
because that is the basis popular with 
business and professional people during 


E. B. McConnell’s Death 
Mourned by Surety Men 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Maryland Casualty Bonding Head Here 
Succumbed to Heart Attack; High- 
spots of His Career 


The deepest regret is expressed in lo- 
cal surety circles over the sudden death 
a few days ago of E. B. McConnell, resi- 
dent vice-president and manager of the 
Maryland Casualty’s New York bonding 
branch. Mr. McConnell succumbed to a 
heart attack. The funeral was held last 
Saturday at Logansport, Ind., where Mr. 
McConnell was born and where his sis- 
ter resides. As a mark of respect to 
him the Maryland Casualty bonding of- 
fice was closed on that day. 

A number of the associations in which 
Mr. McConnell was prominent during his 
life are passing memorial resolutions this 
week. The Surety Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation held a luncheon meeting yester- 
day and prepared such a resolution and 
the Surety Managers Luncheon Club of 
which Mr. McConnell was the first presi- 
dent is showing visibly its high regard 
and admiration for him. 

Mr. McConnell was rated highly as an 
underwriter; he was a man of delightful 
personality, genial and  broadminded. 
Early in life he entered the law profes- 
sion following in the footsteps of his 
father who was a prominent lawyer in 
Indiana. The elder Mr. McConnell was 
retained on an important contract case 
and turned the work over to his son, 
who became so interested in the con- 
tracting business that he abandoned the 
practice of law and became associated 
with M. A. Talbott & Co., a contracting 
firm which built the Baltimore sewer 
system and did much work for the State 
of New York and the New York Central 
Railroad Co. 

After retiring from the contracting 
business Mr. McConnell became the 
New York city general agent of the 
Equitable Surety Co. of St. Louis short- 
ly after its organization in 1911. His 
early experience fitted him admirably 
as a surety underwriter, especially as a 
contract underwriter, and he built up a 
good business. In 1914 he became gen- 
eral agent of the bonding department of 
the Maryland Casualty Co. in New York, 
which connection continued until August, 
1927, when the company established a 
bonding branch office, with Mr. McCon- 
nell as resident vice-president and man- 
ager. 

While no successor has as yet been 
appointed by the Maryland Casualty it 
is expected that Mr. McConnell’s post 
will be filled by Rupert Kavanagh, resi- 
dent vice-president and associate man- 
ager with Mr. McConnell, his personal 
friend for many years. 





A. I. BREWSTER WINS SUIT 


A. Irving Brewster this week won his 
suit against the Underwriter Printing & 
Publishing Co. of New York which he 
had fought for alleged breach of con- 
tract. 





SEATTLE BUILDING 
The new building which houses all the 
field men adjusters and service men of 
the “Two Hartfords” in Seattle is de- 
scribed in the latest issue of “The Hart- 
ford Agent.” 








the past fifteen years. We re-designed 
the policies, making them more attrac- 
tive, flexible and consistent. The promi- 
nence of ‘The company will pay’ has a 
psychological appeal. We omitted frills, 
including ‘double indemnity,’ taking the 
gamble out of the insurance. A man is 
not worth any more to his family, nor 
is his need of income greater if he should 
be either killed or injured on a railroad 
instead of on the sidewalk. Maximum 
protection for the common hazards at 
a cost adapted to persons of all classes, 
in a well-rounded insurance plan, is fur- 
nished in these policies.” 


TAXICAB REBATING DISCLOSED 


N. Y. Department Revokes Licenses of 
Hugh McKelvey and Reinhold Buge 
Following Hearing 
One definite outcome this week of the 
hearings which the New York Insurance 
Department has been making into cases 
of alleged rebating in the taxicab insur- 
ance business is the revocation of the 
licenses of Hugh McKelvey, sub-agent 
in the employ of Reinhold Buge, and 
Buge, himself, who is a general agent of 

the Independent Mutual Casualty Co. 

It was brought out at a hearing on 
Wednesday that McKelvey in handling 
a fleet of fifty cabs offered free license 
plates or insurance at $36.50 instead of 
$38 monthly. This gave the insured a 
rebate of $15 on ‘the license plates or 
an $18 rebate on the insurance premium. 

A further hearing will be held soon to 
determine whether McKelvey’s offer was 
made with the approval of the Independ- 
ent Mutual Casualty; also whether its 
license will be renewed under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Officials of both stock and mutual 
companies writing taxicab business were 
called in to the Department yesterday 
for the purpose of framing a general 
agreement that hereafter they would not 
indulge in such practices. It was im- 
pressed upon them that cab owners 
should be immediately advised that any 
such representations by brokers and 
agents are not authorized by the com- 
panies and cannot be fulfilled. 





MAJOR JOHNSON PROUD FATHER 


Major Elmer E. Johnson, production 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity, is the proud father of a baby boy, 
Elmer E., Jr., born on November 16. He 
is receiving the congratulations of his 
many friends on the event. 
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H. R. CLOUGH DEAD 





Passes Away in South Africa; Was a 
Director and Vice-President of 
General Reinsurance Corp. 


Word has reached this country from 
South Africa of the death of Herbert R. 
Clough, a director and vice-president of 
the General Reinsurance Corp., last Fri- 
day at Cape Town. Mr. Clough sailed 
for England on November 1 for a trip 
abroad on account of his health, his itin- 
erary including southern Europe and 
South Africa. His passing is keenly re- 
eretted by his many friends in insur- 
ance circles, particularly among casualty 
executives. 

Anative of England, Mr. Clough came 
to this country in 1906. His first con- 
nection was with the Philadelphia Cas- 
walty. Later he connected with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies in 
Hartford. He was with that organiza- 
tion for ten years, prominent in the 
management of its automobile business. 
He was active in the formation of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference of which he was president from 
1918 to 1919. He went with Chubb & 
Son, marine underwriters of New York, 
and for a short period was president of 
the National Liberty Insurance Co., but 
retired on account of ill health. 

Later he joined with the General Re- 
insurance Corp. and was active in its 
affairs for some time as a director and 
vice-president. During the past few 
years Mr. Clough spent considerable time 
in his native country, England, in con- 
nection with certain reinsurance business 
in which he was interested. 





MAKE UP BANK SHORTAGE 





Stockholders of Flint, Mich., Institution 

Subscribe 25% of Thei- Stock to 

Reimburse Bank Head 

As an aftermath of the big Flint, 
Mich, bank embezzlement loss of over 
$3,500,000 which so concerned surety un- 
derwriters at the height of the recent 
stock market crash, it is learned that 
stockholders of the institution, the Union 
Industrial Bank, have unanimously 
agreed to subscribe 25% of their stock 
to make good the gross shortage suf- 
fered when defalcations were discovered 
on the part of ten trusted employes, in- 
cluding an executive vice-president. 

By this action the stockholders reim- 
bursed Charles S. Mott, president, for 
the cash he deposited to cover the defi- 
cit. It has been agreed that Mr. Mott 
will, in common with other stockholders, 
bear his share of the loss. The direc- 
tors previously had made assignments 
from their stock holdings. 





BOSTON AGENCY ENLARGED 
Alexander Ellis has joined the Boston 
fire and casualty agency of Russell & 
Fairfield and the firm name has been 
changed to Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, 
with headquarters at 99 Milk street. Mr. 
Ellis is an expert on pulp and paper 
mill hazards and has been for years in 
the. engineering end of the insurance 
pamess. As a member of the firm of 
patton & Ellis, Mr. Ellis has built up 
arge contacts with paper manufacturers. 
€ members of the enlarged agency 
re as follows: George O. Russell, H. G. 
paitfield, \lexander Ellis, Anton M. 
Tuns and William H. Rogers. 


TO DECIDE ON STOCK CHANGE 
Pons Hartford Steam Boiler is plan- 
ber’ a director’s meeting for Decem- 
da = to accept amendments to the 
oa Mer and, if approved; to reduce the 
T value of the stock from $100 to $10. 
j ofnendments would increase the au- 
noo capital from $3,000,000 to $10,- 
Voted ....s2 extra dividend of $2 was 
ed payable December 2. 





“s JOHNSON LICENSE REVOKED 
i he license of Joseph L. Johnson of 
oa am Eighty-third street, New York 


een revoked by Superintendent 
Onway. : 


NEW CLEVELAND BRANCH. 





Opened by Royal Indemnity to Replace 
General Agency; Ray H 
Forsythe in Charge 

The Royal Indemnity has opened a 
branch office at Cleveland in charge of 
Ray H. Forsythe who has been well 
known in New York city as production 


manager for the Royal Indemnity in its 
metropolitan office. The new branch 
office replaces the general agency ar- 
rangement with Davis & Farley, which 
agency resigned to represent the Lloyds 
Casualty. The supervision will extend 
over several counties in northeastern 
Ohio. 

Mr. Forsythe has had a wide experi- 
ence in the business covering some fif- 
teen years. His first post with the Royal 
Indemnity was in Canada and afterwards 
he was placed in charge of the agency 
development in Atlanta, having super- 
vision over all the territory from Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard and from North 
Carolina to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few years ago he resigned from the 
Royal Indemnity Co. to enter the serv- 
ice of the company’s general agent, the 
H. C. Hare Co. in Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he had charge of the underwrit- 
ing and development for the entire state 


OPEN BUFFALO OFFICE 





To Serve Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Agents in Western New York; 
Raynold Scott in Charge 
A western New York service office has 
been established by the Royal Indem- 
nity in Buffalo to have supervision over 
the underwriting and development of 
business for both the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity producers for the’ territory 
west of Rochester. Raynold Scott, for- 
merly with the Deuel-Lapey agency in 
Buffalo in charge of its casualty and 
surety department, is in charge of the 

new Office. ; ; 

Mr. Scott has had eight years in the 
business, starting with the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and taking its training 
school course. Then he was transferred 
to the New York city office of this com- 
pany where he did special agency work 
for about two years. He has a wide 
acquaintance in western New York. The 
office is located at 218 Ellicott Square 
building, Buffalo. 








for both the Royal and the Eagle In- 
demnity. Mr. Forsythe will have the 
assistance of two or more special agents 
in his new Cleveland post. 


TWO MORE DIVIDENDS 





Creditors of Old Casualty Co. of Amer- 
ica to Get Additional Payments 
Of 10 and 29%% 
Policyholders and creditors of the old 
Casualty Co. of America, which liqui- 
dated in May, 1917, are about to receive 
two additional dividends, one being a 
second payment of 10% from the de- 
posits assets to insurance creditors and 
the other a third dividend of 291%4% pay- 
able from the general assets to general 
and insurance creditors. This is by order 
of Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance in New York state. His rec- 
ommendation is being filed shortly with 
the Supreme Court of New York. 
These dividends will bring the total 
paid out to insurance creditors up to 
more than 80% of the respective amounts 


at which such debts have been allowed. 
General creditors will have received 


74.5%. 


It is interesting to note that when 
the Casualty Co. of America went into 
liquidation it was estimated that policy- 
holders and creditors would do well if 
they received 10% of their debts. 
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JOHN L. MEE, President 


Policyholders 
modern coverages and extra pro- 
tection agents of this company can 


them. 


representatives. 


Behind our fieldmen and servic- 
ing their every need, are home 
office executives who have them- 
selves been agents and who are 
agency-minded before all else. That 
means producers’ 
prompt, willing and personalized 
attention. 


“Do you have many accidents 
during play?” 

“Well, sometimes a spectator 
is hurt or riders injure each 
other. 
bility is concerned, I am cov- 
ered because I have that new 
‘Sports Liability Endorsement’ 
on my automobile insurance.”* 


As far as my own lia- 
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That appreciation 
means more profit to our 


problems get 





2 Layafette St., 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Mee: 
I am 
“SPORTS 


Name 


Address 
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*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres., 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 


interested in 
LIABILITY ENDORSEMENT” you have 
originated and about the advantages of your company. 


learning more about the 
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New Accident Policies 
Of Great American Ind. 


MANY ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Carry Appeal to Business Men and 
Women; Also Wives and Daughters; 
Flexibility and No Frills 


The Great American Indemnity has 
come out with two new accident forms, 
the AE Graminco Income policy and the 
AF Graminco policy, which, the com- 
pany believes, furnish the most complete 
schedule of protection with new ideas 
in coverage and arrangement. 

The AE policy is issued to business 
men and women. It pays for (1) loss of 
life, (2) dismemberment and _ loss , of 
sight, (3) disability income, and (4) ex- 
penses of medical or surgical treatment, 
X-Ray, hospital confinement, or employ- 
ment of a trained nurse. 

The principal sum is the death benefit, 
and may be in the “level” ratio of 300 
times the weekly indemnity, or may be 
smaller, even a nominal amount, as is 
often desired by persons who have no 
dependents or a sufficient life insurance 
estate. 

The specific amounts for dismember- 
ment and loss of sight are based upon 
the weekly indemnity and not upon the 
principal sum, so that a reduced or nom- 
inal principal sum will not correspond- 
ingly reduce the benefits for other spe- 
cific losses, as would be the case with 
“unlevel” policies not having the flexible 
and logical feature. 

The weekly indemnity is payable for 
total or partial disability (as usually de- 
fined) beginning within thirty days after 
date of accident. Partial indemnity is 
50% of amount of total, and is payable 
up to 52 weeks. The expense limit will 
usually be 30 times the weekly indem- 
nity. but may be larger, not exceeding 
40 times the weekly indemnity. 

Provisions of AF Policy 

The AF policy is issued to men and 
women, employed or unemployed. It 
provides a principal sum for accidental 
death, dismemberment and loss of sight, 
and the expense feature of the AE 
policy. The principal sum is on a fully 
accumulated basis (multiples of $1,500 in- 
stead of $1,000), something new in “death 
and dismemberment” policies. The ex- 
pense limit will usually be $100 for each 
$1,500 p. s. but may be increased up to 
20% of the principal sum. 

Idea Behind the New Contracts 

In commenting on these policies Ray 
L. Hills, assistant vice-president of the 
company in charge of accident and 
health, pointed out that it was his desire 
to get away from the common practice 
of making up policies with scissors, clip- 
ping from here and there and patching 
together new combinations of basis 
benefits and frills. He says further: 

“We started with the idea that exist- 
ing forms of accident policies, repre- 
sented chiefly by the so-called ‘fully ac- 
cumulated’ type, do not always complete- 
ly protect the policyholder and require 
him to go to his bank account to help 
pay the expenses of treatment of inju- 
ries. It frequently comes to our atten- 
tion that a person with a policy of ordi- 
nary amount, say $25 weekly indemnity, 
sustains an injury which does not dis- 
able him more than a short period but 
which requires treatment of a special and 
expensive nature even after he has re- 
sumed his work. The old plan of mak- 
ing additional benefits dependent upon 
the weekly indemnity is inconsistent, 
since the treatment of injuries bears no 
relation to the length of disability, and 
is inapplicable to the needs of certain 
insureds and to certain sized policies. 
There is a real need for insurance pro- 
viding for the payment of all expenses 
of treatment of an injury—medical, sur- 
gical, X-Ray, hospital, nursing. 

“We included the expense feature in a 
policy with a fully accumulated principal 
sum (units of $1,500 instead of $1,000) 
because that is the basis popular with 
business and professional people during 


E. B. McConnell’s Death 
Mourned by Surety Men 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Maryland Casualty Bonding Head Here 
Succumbed to Heart Attack; High- 
spots of His Career 


The deepest regret is expressed in lo- 
cal surety circles over the sudden death 
a few days ago of E. B. McConnell, resi- 
dent vice-president and manager of the 
Maryland Casualty’s New York bonding 
branch. Mr. McConnell succumbed to a 
heart attack. The funeral was held last 
Saturday at Logansport, Ind., where Mr. 
McConnell was born and where his sis- 
ter resides. As a mark of respect to 
him the Maryland Casualty bonding of- 
fice was closed on that day. 

A number of the associations in which 
Mr. McConnell was prominent during his 
life are passing memorial resolutions this 
week. The Surety Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation held a luncheon meeting yester- 
day and prepared such a resolution and 
the Surety Managers Luncheon Club of 
which Mr. McConnell was the first presi- 
dent is showing visibly its high regard 
and admiration for him. 

Mr. McConnell was rated highly as an 
underwriter; he was a man of delightful 
personality, genial and  broadminded. 
Early in life he entered the law profes- 
sion following in the footsteps of his 
father who was a prominent lawyer in 
Indiana. The elder Mr. McConnell was 
retained on an important contract case 
and turned the work over to his son, 
who became so interested in the con- 
tracting business that he abandoned the 
practice of law and became associated 
with M. A. Talbott & Co., a contracting 
firm which built the Baltimore sewer 
system and did much work for the State 
of New York and the New York Central 
Railroad Co. 

After retiring from the contracting 
business Mr. McConnell became the 
New York city general agent of the 
Equitable Surety Co. of St. Louis short- 
ly after its organization in 1911. His 
early experience fitted him admirably 
as a surety underwriter, especially as a 
contract underwriter, and he built up a 
good business. In 1914 he became gen- 
eral agent of the bonding department of 
the Maryland Casualty Co. in New York, 
which connection continued until August, 
1927, when the company established a 
bonding branch office, with Mr. McCon- 
nell as resident vice-president and man- 
ager. 

While no successor has as yet been 
appointed by the Maryland Casualty it 
is expected that Mr. McConnell’s post 
will be filled by Rupert Kavanagh, resi- 
dent vice-president and associate man- 
ager with Mr. McConnell, his personal 
friend for many years. 





A. I. BREWSTER WINS SUIT 


A. Irving Brewster this week won his 
suit against the Underwriter Printing & 
Publishing Co. of New York which he 
had fought for alleged breach of con- 
tract. 





SEATTLE BUILDING 
The new building which houses all the 
field men adjusters and service men of 
the “Two Hartfords” in Seattle is de- 
scribed in the latest issue of “The Hart- 
ford Agent.” 








the past fifteen years. We re-designed 
the policies, making them more attrac- 
tive, flexible and consistent. The promi- 
nence of ‘The company will pay’ has a 
psychological appeal. We omitted frills, 
including ‘double indemnity,’ taking the 
gamble out of the insurance. A man is 
not worth any more to his family, nor 
is his need of income greater if he should 
be either killed or injured on a railroad 
instead of on the sidewalk. Maximum 
protection for the common hazards at 
a cost adapted to persons of all classes, 
in a well-rounded insurance plan, is fur- 
nished in these policies.” 


TAXICAB REBATING DISCLOSED 


N. Y. Department Revokes Licenses of 
Hugh McKelvey and Reinhold Buge 
Following Hearing 

One definite outcome this week of the 
hearings which the New York Insurance 
Department has been making into cases 
of alleged rebating in the taxicab insur- 
ance business is the revocation of the 
licenses of Hugh McKelvey, sub-agent 
in the employ of Reinhold Buge, and 
Buge, himself, who is a general agent of 
the Independent Mutual Casualty Co. 

It was brought out at a hearing on 
Wednesday that McKelvey in handling 
a fleet of fifty cabs offered free license 
plates or insurance at $36.50 instead of 
$38 monthly. This gave the insured a 
rebate of $15 on ‘the license plates or 
an $18 rebate on the insurance premium. 

A further hearing will be held soon to 
determine whether McKelvey’s offer was 
made with the approval of the Independ- 
ent Mutual Casualty; also whether its 
license will be renewed under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Officials of both stock and mutual 
companies writing taxicab business were 
called in to the Department yesterday 
for the purpose of framing a general 
agreement that hereafter they would not 
indulge in such practices. It was im- 
pressed upon them that ‘cab owners 
should be immediately advised that any 
such representations by brokers and 
agents are not authorized by the com- 
panies and cannot be fulfilled. 





MAJOR JOHNSON PROUD FATHER 


Major Elmer E. Johnson, production 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity, is the proud father of a baby boy, 
Elmer E., Jr., born on November 16. He 
is receiving the congratulations of his 
many friends on the event. 
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H. R. CLOUGH DEAD 





Passes Away in South Africa; Was a 
Director and Vice-President of 
General Reinsurance Corp. 

Word has reached this country from 
South Africa of the death of Herbert R. 
Clough, a director and vice-president of 
the General Reinsurance Corp., last Frti- 
day at Cape Town. Mr. Clough sailed 
for England on November 1 for a trip 
abroad on account of his health, his itin- 
erary including southern Europe and 
South Africa. His passing is keenly re- 
gretted by his many friends in insur- 
ance circles, particularly among casualty 

executives. 

A native of England, Mr. Clough came 
to this country in 1 His first con- 
nection was with the Philadelphia Cas- 
ualty. Later he connected with the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies in 
Hartford. He was with that organiza- 
tion for ten years, prominent in the 
management of its automobile business. 
He was active in the formation of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference of which he was president from 
1918 to 1919. He went with Chubb & 
Son, marine underwriters of New York, 
and for a short period was president of 
the National Liberty Insurance Co., but 
retired on account of ill health. 

Later he joined with the General Re- 
insurance Corp. and was active in its 
affairs for some time as a director and 
vice-president. During the past few 
years Mr. Clough spent considerable time 
in his native country, England, in con- 
nection with certain reinsurance business 
in which he was interested. 





MAKE UP BANK SHORTAGE 





Stockholders of Flint, Mich., Institution 
Subscribe 25% of Thei- Stock to 
Reimburse Bank Head 
As an aftermath of the big Flint, 
Mich, bank embezzlement loss of over 
$3,500,000 which so concerned surety un- 
derwriters at the height of the recent 
stock market crash, it is learned that 
stockholders of the institution, the Union 
Industrial Bank, have unanimously 
agreed to subscribe 25% of their stock 
to make good the gross shortage suf- 
fered when defalcations were discovered 
on the part of ten trusted employes, in- 

cluding an executive vice-president. 

By this action the stockholders reim- 
bursed Charles S. Mott, president, for 
the cash he deposited to cover the defi- 
cit. It has been agreed that Mr. Mott 
will, in common with other stockholders, 
bear his share of the loss. The direc- 
tors previously had made assignments 
from their stock holdings. 





BOSTON AGENCY ENLARGED 
Alexander Ellis has joined the Boston 
Te and casualty agency of Russell & 
Fairfield and the firm name has been 
changed to Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, 
with headquarters at 99 Milk street. Mr. 
Ellis is an expert on pulp and paper 
mill hazards and has been for years in 
~ engineering end of the insurance 
usiness. As a member of the firm of 
Barton & Ellis, Mr. Ellis has built up 
arge contacts with paper manufacturers. 

e members of the enlarged agency 
ty as follows: George O. Russell, H. G. 
peveld, Alexander Ellis, Anton M. 
Tuns and William H. Rogers. 





TO DECIDE ON STOCK CHANGE 
Ping Hartford Steam Boiler is plan- 
has a director’s meeting for Decem- 
Pe 18 to accept amendments to the 
: arter and, if approved; to reduce the 
ar value of the stock from $100 to $10. 
thagamendments would increase the au- 
an’ capital from $3,000,000 to $10,- 
— An extra dividend of $2 was 
oted payable December 2. 





J. L. JOHNSON LICENSE REVOKED 


Pid license of Joseph L. Johnson of 
est Eighty-third street, New York 


City : 
Ate has been revoked by Superintendent 
“Udert Conway. 2 


NEW CLEVELAND BRANCH. 





Opened by Royal Indemnity to Replace 
General Agency; Ray H 
Forsythe in Charge 

The Royal Indemnity has opened a 
branch office at Cleveland in charge of 
Ray H. Forsythe who has been well 
known in New York city as production 
manager for the Royal Indemnity in its 
metropolitan office. The new branch 
office replaces the general agency ar- 
rangement with Davis & Farley, which 
agency resigned to represent the Lloyds 


Casualty. The supervision will extend 
over several counties in northeastern 
Ohio. 


Mr. Forsythe has had a wide experi- 
ence in the business covering some fif- 
teen years. His first post with the Royal 
Indemnity was in Canada and afterwards 
he was placed in charge of the agency 
development in Atlanta, having super- 
vision over all the territory from Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard and from North 
Carolina to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A few years ago he resigned from the 
Royal Indemnity Co. to enter the serv- 
ice of the company’s general agent, the 
H. C. Hare Co. in Jacksonville, Fla., 
where he had charge of the underwrit- 
ing and development for the entire state 


OPEN BUFFALO OFFICE 





To Serve Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Agents in Western New York; 
Raynold Scott in Charge 

A western New York service office has 
been established by the Royal Indem- 
nity in Buffalo to have supervision over 
the underwriting and development of 
business for both the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity producers for the’ territory 
west of Rochester. Raynold Scott, for- 
merly with the Deuel-Lapey agency in 
Buffalo in charge of its casualty and 
surety department, is in charge of the 
new Office. 

Mr. Scott has had eight years in the 
business, starting with the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and taking its training 
school course. Then he was transferred 
to the New York city office of this com- 
pany where he did special agency work 
for about two years. He has a wide 
acquaintance in western New York. The 
office is located at 218 Ellicott Square 
building, Buffalo. 








for both the Royal and the Eagle In- 
demnity. Mr. Forsythe will have the 
assistance of two or more special agents 
in his new Cleveland post. 


TWO MORE DIVIDENDS 





Creditors of Old Casualty Co. of Amer- 
ica to Get Additional Payments 
Of 10 and 29%% 


Policyholders and creditors of the old 
Casualty Co. of America, which liqui- 
dated in May, 1917, are about to receive 
two additional dividends, one being a 
second payment of 10% from the de- 
posits assets to insurance creditors and 
the other a third dividend of 2914% pay- 
able from the general assets to general 
and insurance creditors. This is by order 
of Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance in New York state. His rec- 
ommendation is being filed shortly with 
the Supreme Court of New York. 

These dividends will bring the total 
paid out to insurance creditors up to 
more than 80% of the respective amounts 
at which such debts have been allowed. 
General creditors will have received 


74.5%. 


It is interesting to note that when 
the Casualty Co. of America went into 
liquidation it was estimated that policy- 
holders and creditors would do well if 


they received 10% of their debts. 
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modern coverages and extra pro- 
tection agents of this company can 
them. 
naturally means more profit to our 
representatives. 


Behind our fieldmen and servic- 
ing their every need, are home 
office executives who have them- 
selves been agents and who are 
agency-minded before all else. That 


means producers’ problems get 
prompt, willing and personalized 
attention. 


“Do you have many accidents 
during play?” 

“Well, sometimes a spectator 
is hurt or riders injure each 
other. As far as my own lia- 
bility is concerned, I am cov- 
ered because I have that new 
‘Sports Liability Endorsement’ 
on my automobile insurance.”* 
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*Mr. John L. Mee, Pres., 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Co., 
2 Layafette St., 

New York City. 
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Hobbs On State Regulation 


(Continued from Page 37) 


life, the capital and the deposit must 
be invested in certain named securities; 
other assets may be invested with con- 
siderable freedom, subject to certain ex- 
clusions and also to certain regulations 
and the conduct of company officials in 
making investments. The supervisory of- 
ficial must examine the securities held, 
determine if they conform to the laws, 
put all which do not into the category 
of non-admitted assets and take proper 
measures for requiring the company to 
dispose of them.” 

Referring to the general financial con- 
dition of a company, he said: “The sur- 
plus of the company, if any, having been 
determined, the supervisory official may 
have further duties. If there is a deficit 
he must take measures for the protec- 
tion of policyholders. This in case of an 
out-of-state company means usually a 
revocation of license. In case of a do- 
mestic company the law usually permits 
a certain time for filling the deficit, 
either by issuing stock at more than 
par or by reducing the amount of exist- 
ing stock, or by direct contribution to 
surnlus, in case of a stock company, by 
making an assessment in case of a mutu- 
al company. The alternative is, of course, 
the initiation of liauidation proceedings. 
The supervisory official may, of course, 
be justified in taking some action in ad- 
vance of the appearance of an actual 
deficit. 

“Where a surplus is shown the super- 
visory official under some laws has a 
certain authority over dividends. Some 
laws restrict the declaration of dividends 
by stock companies; others govern the 
declaration of dividends by mutual com- 
panies. In the case of the latter, there 
are found occasional limitations of the 
amount of surplus which may be held.” 


Rate Regulation 

The important function of rate regu- 
lation was viewed in the following light 
by the speaker: 

“Rate regulation is addressed to two 
different points: regulation of organiza- 
tion making or administering rates and 
regulation of the rates themselves. Com- 
binations of companies for rate control 
were at one time viewed with grave 
suspicion. In New Jersey and in Indi- 
ana legal processes were successfully 
maintained against them as organiza- 
tions positively illegal and in a number 
of states anti-compact laws, specifically 
or by interpretation made them definite- 
ly unlawful. More generally, a combi- 
nation as to rates is not illegal except 
in the sense that it constitutes a con- 
tract in restraint of trade and is there- 
fore unenforceable. 

“Of late years, as will be seen, the 
status of rating combinations has under- 
gone something of a change, some states 
authorizing them, others requiring com- 
panies to establish them, still others 
forming their own rating organizations 
and compelling all companies to belong. 
When a rating combination is definitely 
authorized by law it is something more 
than a mere gentleman’s agreement. * * * 

“Control of rates for reasonableness 
and adequacy is a matter of later de- 
velopment. The state has an undoubted 
interest in the adequacy of insurance 
rates. Owing to the character of insur- 
ance obligations, curtailing a present 
payment of premium for an obligation to 
be performed in the future. Competition 
in rates of premiums is a perilous mat- 
ter and cannot, with regard to the in- 
terest of policyholders be allowed to go 
to the point where all companies are 
losing money and all are more or less 
weakened in consequence. When insur- 
ance rates are generally made in com- 
bination, the state may well feel that 
the interest of policyholders demand: 
that the operation of such combinations 
be conducted along lines which will not 
permit of exploitation and the extortion 
of any unfair profit.” 

Regulation of Acquisition Cost 

Before closing Mr. Hobbs went into 
a discussion of the regulation of acqui- 
sition cost, saying in part: “This is a 
relatively new matter but of consider- 


able importance. In compensation in- 
surance a limit of 17.5%- on acquisition 
cost was fixed by the New York. insur- 
ance superintendent and generally ac- 
cepted by all compensation carriers as 
fixing the maximum commission that 
would be paid. It was never complied 
with rigidly and competition in other 
casualty lines produced a situation which 
led to a vigorous dealing with acquisi- 
tion cost on all casualty lines. Under 
stress of the influence of the New York 
superintendent the insurance carriers 
formulated two agreements, one in 1923 
and the other in 1927, covering most of 
the casualty lines. The purport of these 
agreements was: 

(a) To fix a limit to total acquisition cost. 

(b) To fix commissions to producing agents 

and to agents of higher degree and to 
set a limit to the expense of maintaining 
branch offices. 

To limit the number of branch offices 
and of the higher paid agents which a 
single company might appoint in a given 
state. 

“These were officially agreements of 
carriers, backed up by the assurance that 
the superintendent would use the powers 
of his office to enforce them. 

“Inasmuch as these agreements have 
force in states other than New York, it 
is a question as to how far this author- 
ity could be exerted. All states, be it 
said, do not permit companies to enter 
into agreements to mi uintain uniform 
scales of commission. But the agree- 
ments were obviously for the good of 
the business, and no company has as 
vet made open challenge of the super- 
intendent’s authority.” 





F. E. WILKENS DEAD 


Ill Health Forced Him to Resign As 
V.-P. of Bankers Indemnity; Popu- 
lar Figure in the Business 
Frederick E. Wilkins, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the Bankers 
Indemnity because of ill health was 
found dead in his home Monday night. 
Mr. Wilkins was prominent in the or- 
ganization of the Bankers Indemnity 
and up until last year was its active 

general manager. 

Mr. Wilkins started his career with 
the General Accident in its United States 
branch and was at one time the New 
York manager of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty. Before joining the Bankers In- 
demnity he was head of the home office 
automobile department of the Globe In- 
demnity. He had many friends in the 
business who will regret his passing. 





George A. Miller Operations 


George A. Miller, insurance editor of 
the New York “Evening Post,” under- 
went a fourth operation in the Law- 
rence Hospital, Bronxville, this week. 





TALENTED 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 


New Pork - 


Fidelity and 


Casualty 
Surety Bonds 


Insurance 


Cont’l Casualty Adds 
To Its Directorate 


BIGGEST YEAR 


W. M. Blair and F. R. Elliott, Prominent 
Chicago Bankers, Are New Direc- 
tors; Dividends Declared 


CLOSING ITS 


The board of directors of the Conti- 
nental Casualty, meeting on Wednesday, 


‘took action in line with its policy an- 


nounced this spring to increase the per- 
sonnel of the board by the addition of 
men closely and prominently identified 
with the financial life of the middle west. 
The number of directors provided by the 
by-laws was increased from thirteen to 
fifteen and William McCormick Blair, 
resident partner at Chicago of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., and Frank R. Elliott, vice- 
president, Harris Trust & Savings, Bank 
were added to the directorate. Both 
have been members of the Continental’s 
finance advisory committee and there- 
fore have been in intimate contact with 
its affairs. ; 

Reports to the directors indicated that 
both the Continental Casualty and the 


C. A. Craig, Pres. 





W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial Life, Ordinary Life, Health and 


Accident Insurance 


—S 


Continental Assurance are closing the 
most profitable year in their history. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 4% on the 
stock of the Continental Casualty and 
of 414% on the stock of the Continental” 
Assurance was declared, payable Janu. | 
ary 2 to stockholders of record on De. 
cember 14. 
€ombined assets of the Continental 
Companies at the close of this year will” 
be in excess of $37,000,000, and capital 
and surplus funds will be in excess of 
$11,000,000. The regular Christmas bo. 
nus payable to Continental home office 
employes was also authorized. 


INSURES SPOKANE TEACHERS 

The Commercial Casualty has recent- 
ly insured the Spokane Grade Teachers’ 
and Principals’ Association for teachers’ 
group disability coverage. The policy 
covers several hundred teachers and the | 
annual premium will run close to $10, | 
000,000. 








L. J. NOONAN REAPPOINTED 


Leo J. Noonan, compensation commis | 
sioner of Connecticut, has been reap- 
pointed by Governor Trumbull for a term 
of five years effective January 1, 19307 

Noonan is a former clerk of the 
House of Representatives. i 


remem { 


W. S. Bearden, Sec. & Treas. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Surplus to Policyholders thie: 31, 1928. 


$10,546,801.00 


Transacts Business throughout the United States writing 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability, Property Damage, 
Automobile, Personal Accident, Health, Burglary, Rob- 
bery and Plate Glass Insurance. 


Home Office: BOSTON 
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The 


NEXT DECADE %: Seen By 


PRESIDENTS of FIRE CoMPANIES 


What developments in fire insurance will the next decade 


‘see? What is the trend? 


The Red Book asked a number of well-known insurance 
ompany presidents for their views. Some declared that they felt 
prognostication beyond them, refusing to be prophets. A few 
'wrote asking that their views be printed anonymously. Others 
‘told what they thought over their own signatures. 

Most of the views reflect the opinion that groups will grow 
‘although in what form there is some difference. The expansion 
of banking into insurance fields is also stressed. The future 
of the production end of the business draws some interesting 

comments. The symposium follows: 





Fewer Companies Will Be 
Operating After Decade 


By E. C. JAMESON, 
President Globe & Rutgers 











I think the situation in the fire insur- 
ance field ten years from now will be 
| about the same except that there will 
‘be fewer companies than there are now. 
| Texpect that the reduction in numbers 
| will take place mostly through voluntary 
| tetirement from an unprofitable field, and 
: probably a few by absorption or merger. 





| Trend To Management 
By Fleet Will Grow 
By BENJAMIN RUSH, 
| President Insurance Co. of N. A. 





T should say that the development 
Would be in line with the continuance 
@id increase of the present trend to- 
Wards fleet management. I believe that 
‘Such fleets will ultimately be equipped 
fo write every kind of insurance, and 

lat there will be a centralization of the 

Mcy system. 

Agency plants, at least in the larger 
€s, will be able and equipped to write 
Classes of insurance written by the 
ts of any insurance management, 
be Tepresentatives they may happen 


think there will be a tendency to 
Test the agents in the profits of the 
€Ss written through them, and that 
Tesult of this the loss ratio will 

eenue to fall. 
tthink it is nossible that by the time 
tioned by you the casualty »remiums, 
whole, will exceed the fire insur- 

= Premiums. 
eaturally, with the increasing centrali- 
” assets in a few hands the op- 


ities for successful investment will 
creased. 
~Pe you will pardon me for sending 
na lot of bromides, but they seem 


to be about what the present indications 
point to. 


Must Sell Public What It Wants 


Possibly, in addition, some of our lead- 
ing states might appreciate the wisdom 
of admitting in the assets of the com- 
panies’ statements funds which are nec- 
essarily invested abroad in order to do 
business in foreign countries. The New 
York State Superintendent sent me a 
questionnaire on this subject this sum- 
mer which shows that this matter is hav- 
ing the attention of the authorities. 

Another matter which might possibly 
eventuate in ten years’ time, although in 
my opinion it may take longer, is the 
realization of those in charge of fire in- 
surance that their business is to sell 
what the public wants rather than to 
prescribe forms of policies which the as- 
sured must take whether he wants them 
or whether he does not. I refer here to 
the demand for partial cover policies, 
high excess policies, deductible average 
policies, and various other kinds of insur- 
ance which have long been established in 
the marine arm of the business but which 


SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


our fire brethren have not yet adopted 
A demand for this class of insurance 
undoubtedly exists and is being satisfied 
by some of our foreign competitors. 





Sees A Secure Future 
In Ability Of Leaders 
By J. W. COCHRAN, 


President Fire Association 











I feel that with the ability which has 
has been developed in the business in 
the past few years and the broadening 
understanding of the public and its atti- 
tude towards insurance, that whatever 
may happen within the next ten years, 
that the insurance companies have be- 
come such towers of financial strength, 
that they will be able to weather almost 
any storm. 





Conditions Too Unstable; 
Prophet’s Role Difficult 


By RALPH B. IVES, 
President Aetna (Fire) Ins. Co. 











With the present unstable condition 
of things, it is too large an order to 
attempt to prophesy what the situation 
will be ten years hence. 





Developments So Rapid, 
Crystal Gazing Opaque 
By CARL F. STURHAHN, 


President Rossia Insurance Co. 











J am a very poor crystal gazer, a still 
poorer prognosticator, and yet a poorer 
writer on the subject mentioned in your 


JAMES W. COCHRAN 


letter to me of August 12, i, e., devel- 
opment of the present trend ten years 
from now in the fire insurance business. 

Ten years in the rapid development 
and or changes in our business is equal 
to three times the number of years ten 
years ago and, if the rapid changes con- 
tinue during the next ten years, we may 
have bettered the altitude record of the 
finest aeroplane developed up to date. 
Maybe fire insurance companies will 
reach the sky. 





Sees Large Groupings 
But Limited in Number 
By W. IRVING MOSS, 


Pres. Insurance Securities Co. 








I would not dare to express an opinion 
as to what will happen ten months from 
now, except that the trend towards 
grouping of companies in co-operative 
effort is so very definite and is so neces- 
sary to meet present day methods and 
competition, that the indications are to- 
wards large groupings in a limited num- 
ber of groups. 





Group Leader May Absorb 
Present Running Mates 

By SIDNEY R. KENNEDY, 
President Buffalo Fire 








The position of the stock fire insur- 
ance companies ten years from now will 
depend to a considerable extent upon the 
wisdom, the foresight, and the putting 
aside of greed for more power on the 
part of the men at the head of our busi- 
ness during that time. Naturally, it is 
dificult to guess how wise and fore- 
sighted those men may be: let us hope 
for the best. 

It is possible that another great war 
or an unexpected overturn of the capi- 
talistic system might quite suddenly alter 
or even terminate our business as it is 
now conducted. Or another federal gov- 
ernment with distinct bureaucratic and 
socialistic tendencies might, upon some 
alleged popular demand or other pre- 
text, be able to take over and, conduct 
the business of insurance to the ex- 
clusion of private enterprise. 


Public Interference 

Should our business survive—which is 
more probable—its power will continue 
to tend toward concentration in fewer 
and fewer hands. This will naturally 
bring upon stock fire insurance the an- 
tagonism directed by American democ- 
racy against all alleged trusts. Fire in- 
surance is a necessity, and people do 
not like to feel that the price they must 
pay for this necessity is virtually fixed 
by a small handful of men. ; 

As a result, endeavors to control rates 





and to force reductions in rates, espe- 
cially in states where an underwriting 
profit has been made, will become more 
intense. Underwriting profits in the ag- 
gregate are apt eventually to diminish 
almost to zero—or below it— and the 
argument will continue vehemently to be 
advanced that the assured is entitled 
to the interest earnings of at least such 
part of his premium as is carried to 
reserve. 

There has been of late an unquestion- 
able over-production of new insurance 
companies, and quite unnecessary capi- 
tal funds have been added to many old- 
established ones. 

There is in consequence not nearly 
enough business available for companies 
with resources more than ample to write 
it. Only the fittest will survive. The 
first eliminations will naturally be the 
new companies under comparatively in- 
different underwriting management, with 
no time-tested business, and for which 
there has never been any genuine eco: 
nomic need. Their disappearance will be 
hastened by the present major decline in 
the security market. 

Many of these companies have made 
fire insurance an excuse to secure funds 
with which to operate in the stock mar- 
ket. When such companies retire from 
the insurance business, some of them 
may continue as investment concerns if 
they have been successful in that un- 
limited field of enterprise. 


Prophecy As To Groups 


The present group system will continue 
and extend, but it will probably be re- 
placed by the leading company of each 
group absorbing the lesser ones. It 
would be simpler and in many ways 
more economical for each group to con- 
duct its operations through a single cor- 
poration instead of through several: only 
sentiment and certain board rules now 
stand in the way of this, and these are 
likely to be overturned by economic fac- 
tors. 

Notwithstanding the prospective 
growth of population and increase in in- 
surable values, I believe that ten years 
hence the business will be conducted by 
fewer companies, fewer—and better 
agents, and those companies will write 
all classes of insurance, the advantages 
of which in a business of average are 
obvious. 

The division of the business among an 
excessive number of agents and a multi- 
plicity of needless brokers and solicitors 
has increased agency overhead to such 
an extent that agents require a higher 
scale of commissions than ten years ago. 
When the stock companies find that this 
increase has gone too far, the directors 
of their closely-knitted interests will be 
compelled to make a radical reduction 
in commissions. This will force a consid- 
erable proportion of agents out of busi- 
ness, but those who survive will occupy 
positions of increased dignity and profit. 

But whatever happens, stockholders of 
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strong existing companies need feel no 
serious apprehensions, for even deprived 
of all profit—and even all revenue—from 
the insurance business, those companies 
with large accumulated funds will con- 
tinue to exist as successful banking, 
loaning and investment institutions. 





Diffused Stock Ownership 
Will Enhance Stability 
By ALFRED F. JAMES 


President Northwestern National 








‘ 

Being somewhat detached from the 
center of discussion and engrossed with 
his own problems and duties of the time, 
the writer is not moved to philosophize 
or attempt prophecy. The conclusion 
seems obvious that problems of the future 
will be met as they arise, probably by un- 
derstanding methods. Also it is probable 
that the operation of the law of com- 
pensation will correct abuses, present 
and future. We venture to entertain 
the hope that in spite of present tenden- 
cies, and surely these are a matter of 
more than casual significance, the next 
turn will prove to be banked high 
enough to hold the insurance machine 
on the road, even at its accelerated 
speed, which last we judge to be the 
cause of some of the apprehension and 
speculation about which we hear. Per- 
haps a saner order of procedure will 
ultimately reduce the pace. The writer 
also hopes that the cross currents: of 
new capital investment and heedless ri- 
valry for financial domination may not 
prove to be more powerful than the old- 
er and better controlled currents of es- 
tablished obligations and dependable 
practice. He thinks the greater diffusion 
of stock ownership now in evidence may 
lead to a better public understanding 
and thus enhance stability. That is about 
all he cares to say. He realizes this 
brief and general expression is hardly 
what you are seeking and hopes you may 
find reward for your investigation in 
other diggings. 





Sees Future Bright and 
Survival of Fittest 
By FREDRICK V. BRUNS, 


President Excelsior Fire Ins. Co. 





Viewing the situation in a dual ca- 
pacity, a local agent of twenty-one years’ 
constant experience, and for the past five 
years both local agent and insurance 
company president I see the situation ten 
years hence somewhat as follows: 

Our present difficulties are due basic- 
ally, first, to a lack of understanding 
and confidence between insurance com- 
panies and their agents; second, uncalled 
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for legislation; third, immediate past suc- 
cess of the fire insurance business, in- 
troducing new elements in the business, 
bankers looking upon insurance as a 
fertile field for quick profits; fourth, 
consolidation of individual companies 
into great groups, creating an unwieldy 
and an impersonal machine. 

A brighter future is promised because 
I see (a) Insurance company executives 
of the old school being replaced by men 
constantly alert to keep close to all of 
the details of the entire range of the 
business; (b) Insurance stocks given in- 
creasingly wide distribution, thus creat- 
ing in the public mind a better under- 
standing of the insurance business and 
providing a staunch bulwark against hos- 
tile legislation; (c) Insurance stocks are 
being widely distributed in the hands of 
insurance agents, thus creating a more 
aggressive program of selling, more 
careful underwriting at the source and 
an increasing spirit of fraternalism be- 
tween producers and home office execu- 
tives; (d) There undoubtedly will be a 
conflict between the individually man- 
aged companies maintaining a close per- 
sonal contact with the producers in the 
field who provide for their premium vol- 
ume and the great groups who may 
eventually be forced to depend upon 
branch offices for their income, in the 
latter case a definite challenge to the 
American agency system as to whether 
it can survive the present program of 
agency relations or whether the branch 
manager plan is more profitable and, it 
of course must be profitable to both the 
producer; i. e., in this case, the branch 
manager, and the companies employing 
him. In either case, the public must 
be served, and the man of average in- 
telligence in the agency field will still 
get a good living from his efforts and 
insurance companies properly managed 
will still continue to make a profit, be 
they in fleets or operating individually. 


Position of Agents 


The survival of the fittest will still 
be the natural law in insurance. Ten 
years from now, I see intelligent, care- 
fully prepared, financially interested 
agents, working at a legitimate commis- 
sion, in close touch with all the prob- 
lems of the insurance business, know- 
ing thoroughly their own economic prob- 
lems and completely sympathetic with 
managerial difficulties. There will have 
been driven out the demogogic commis- 
sion hound who now parasites on the 
whole insurance world,—the man who 
cannot earn a living through personal 
selling, the man who in the company 
of his fellows constantly cries out against 
injustices, discriminations, and _ other 
evils, without ever showing that he him- 
self has attained any degree of success 
in the business in which he is a barnacle. 


And, I see from the company official 


‘ranks, the annihilation of such company 


officers who think themselves of God’s 





elect, subject only to the opinions of a 
small coterie of their kind, whose word 
has been law, whose opinions have been 
adamant. In the place of these con- 
pany officials we will see men of warm 
human instincts and kindly disposition, 
sympathetically understanding — every 
problem as it arises; men with no pre- 
conception of infallibility but with a con- 
stant desire to know, to learn, and to 
help. We will see men who will put 
into corporations the souls of human 
kindness; men who will copy themselves 
after the many now in company offices 
who already have attained this ideal. 
All branches of the fire insurance 
business are now going through a per- 
sonnel house-cleaning and ten _ years 
from now will show the business of in- 
surance elevated to a new plan in the 
public mind and in the relations of 
agent to company and company to agent, 





25 or 30 Companies Will” 
Control the Business 


By C. W. BAILEY, 
President American of N. J. 





I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet and, therefore, cannot fore- 
cast the future of our business. Hovy- 
ever, I have some very definite ideas as 
to what the future has in store for us. 
During the next ten years we are un- 
doubtedly going to see many changes in 
the companies. Along with other large 
businesses fire insurance is going to go 
into groups or consolidations and ina 
few years our business will probably be 
controlled by not more than twenty-five 
or thirty companies. 


At the present time the fire insurance 
companies are more or less investment 
trusts. The banking end of the business, 
with many of them, seems to _ have 
taken precedence over the underwriting. 
However, it is my feeling that we cannot 
let up one bit in the care of our under- 
writing for the success of a fire insur- 
ance company will always depend upon 
the character of business it secures. We 
have had two excellent years in the way 
of fire losses in which most of the com- 
panies have made an underwriting profit. 
This has been an unusual experience. 
Whether this is going to maintain or 
not no one can foretell. The glamor 
of the investment business has led many 
companies to speculate in common 
stocks and if there should be a lessening 
in the prosperity of the country many ol 
them would suffer materially. It has al- 
ways been our practice to diversify our 
investments so that we have in our as 
sets government bonds, municipals, rail 
road and public utility bonds, guaran- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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One of the most gratifying develop- 
ments in fire insurance is its new atti- 
tude towards public relations. In brief, 
fire insurance is now intelligently pro- 
moting a better understanding of the 
business. The public has a right tp 
know about fire insurance. And fire in- 
surance is mecting this demand. 

The business of fire insurance was 
among the laggards in adopting to its 
use new technique of public relations. 
Other businesses were being placed be- 
Bis fore the public in their most favorable 
light by persons of national reputation. 
In fact, many of the men prominent in 


Te 


1€8s 


he son the public eye are really the public re- 
it fore- lations men of their companies or their 
How- businesses. But fire insurance was char- 
leas as acteristically conservative in telling its 
for us. story although it had one of the best 
Te un stories to tell—the saving of property 
ages in and of life; reduction in costs of one 
r large J of America’s greatest necessities. 
| to go But all this has been changed. Fire 
d ina insurance has put behind its public re- 
bly be lations movement some of the best brains 
ity-five and thought of the business. This is 
not a story of what is being done in 
surance fre insurance but of what some other 
>stment fields, such as banking and public utili- 
usiness, ties, are doing towards creating a bet- 
> have ter public understanding and reception of 
writing. the problems and activities of those busi- 
cannot nesses. It should interest insurance men 
under- as illustrating how important the 
. insur- achievement of good relations is and as 
d upon illustrating what publicity means. Let 
res. We us illustrate with cases. 
he way What the Railroads Are Doing in 
+ Public Relations 
x profit. 
erience. Kailroads, banks and insurance com- 
tain or panies are the three most regulated 
glamor groups in the country and their public 
d many telations work is conducted on a high 
sommon plane. The special problems of the rail- 
sssening J toads are somewhat different as between 
many of fi the East and the West and there has 
has al- always been a kind of natural division 
sify out J between the two sections which is car- 
our as- tied out in their public relations work. 
als, rail- there is a Committee on Public Rela- 
euaran- tons of the Eastern Railroads of which 


- E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, is chairman and a similar com- 
mittee in the West of which C. H. Mark- 
ham, chairman of the Illinois Central, is 
chairman. The Eastern committee is 
made up of five prominent railroad ex- 
fcutives, those serving in addition to Mr. 
oomis being P. E. Crowley, president, 
New York Central; -W. W. Atterbury, 
President, Pennsylvania; C. E. Denney, 
President, Erie; and John Henry Ham- 
mond, chairman executive committee, 
angor & Aroostook. 

These committees have a broad field 
of activity. They stress the educational 
Pia dealing with the social and economic 
Unctions of the railroads, and the part 
€ carriers play in the unity of the 
Pratl Among the specific activities 
ot the eastern committee the following 
May be cited: 


Speakers’ Bureau 

wp iblication of “Railroad Data,” a 
oa ly news service that circulates all 
Yer the world. It goes to newspapers, 
— men, shippers, agricultural inter- 
ank: executives of corporations and 
pre ng firms, and also college profes- 
Pog students interested in trans- 
ask vag Even some clergymen have 

€d to be put on the mailing list. The 























Means 


paper is widely quoted and is sent only 
upon request. 

The committee has a speakers’ bureau 
which furnishes speakers to groups in- 
terested in having transportation dis- 
cussed. 

Schools and colleges are supplied with 
material, upon request, for classroom and 
research work. 

A “Year Book of Railroad Informa- 
tion” is published making a handy refer- 
ence manual. 

Pamphlets covering a wide variety of 
subjects bearing on transportation are 
issued. Great care is taken to make 
them authoritative and accurate. 

The foreign language newspapers 
which desire it, receive a weekly article 
on the contribution of the railroads to- 
ward improving the standard of living 
of wage earners. This work aims to edu- 
cate the new citizens in an important 
part of our economic structure. 

Chairman Loomis explains that in their 
public relations activities these commit- 
tees deal with facts of an educational na- 
ture which the public is interested in 
knowing and no special pleading is done 
on behalf of the railroads. Everything 
put out by the committee bears the 
stamp of its source. In short, the rail- 
roads have a high conception of their 
job in public relations. They are essen- 
tially an economic force in the country 
and Mr. Loomis feels that they should 
be considered from the economic stand- 
point and not from the political. 


When N. Y., N. H. & H. Increased 


Commuters’ Fare 


A few years ago the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad decided to 
increase commuters’ fares by 40%. This 
made a big jump in the cost of commu- 
tation tickets to everybody using the 
road in the suburban area. The rever- 
berations were instant, loud and pro- 
longed. The railroad company was not 
using public relations counsel. Raising 
rates was an old story in the railroad 
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MATTHEW S. SLOAN 


President, New York Edison Co. who is 
considered one of the big public rela- 
tions personalities in New York. 


business and the company sat tight. But 
that was not the end of it. The com- 
muters formed an association. They in- 
vited the commuters of other railroads 
to join. The idea didn’t have to be sold 
to them. The New Haven road was 
brought into court on the rate raise. 
Other roads found themselves mixed up 
in the unpleasant situation. The com- 
muters’ organizatfon gained strength 
with activity and at the present time 
the Long Island Railroad is on the grill 
of the legal department of this organiza- 
tion. 

Handling situations such as this is the 
work of the modern public relations 
counsel—but not after the event. In the 
modern manner a public relations man 
would have been consulted by the New 
Haven road when it contemplated rais- 
ing commutation rates. He would have 
prepared public opinion along the road 
to receive the 40% jolt. He would have 
gone to great pains to explain for the 
railroad the reasons for the increase, 
why it was justified and necessary and 
would have eased the rate raise into 
reality without the permanent injurious 
effects that all of the railroads in the 
area have since felt more or less. 


A Real Public Relations Job 


Here is a case from another angle. The 
Alabama Power Co. was, a number of 
years ago, in great public disfavor in its 
home state. The company tried to cor- 
rect this but it had no success. Public 
and private troubles of all sorts were 
laid at its door. Any demagogue could 
get cheers and a. big following by tak- 
ing pot shots at the company from a 
soap box. It became the state’s public 
goat. This was not only bad for the 
company but was hindering the devel- 
opment of the electrical industry in the 
state with its resulting public benefits. In 
the important matter of Muscle Shoals 
public sentiment in the state was shown 
to be almost solidly against the home 
company and in favor of the property 
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President, Lehigh Valley R. R. and 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


“PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING” 


going to an individual who was not even 
a citizen of the state. 

Then the company consulted a public 
relations expert. Little incidents favor- 
able to the company began to be noted 
in the newspapers. It co-operated with 
all kinds of public activities in communi- 
ties all over the state. The company 
built a high power broadcasting station 
and: every chamber of commerce in Ala- 
bama was invited to use the station for 


broadcasting its local activities. The 
phrase “By courtesy of the Alabama 
Power -Co.” became familiar to the 


households of the state. It co-operated 
with schools and colleges. Then a really 
spectacular thing happened. 

Cotton is, of course, one of the great 
money crops of Alabama. And the for- 
tunes of the cotton planters are held in 
the little hand of the boll weevil—or 
whatever it is he does his work with. 
When it was discovered that calcium ar- 
senate was most effective in fighting this 
pest the planters used the poison with 
such enthusiasm that the supply gave out 
and the price soared. Here was a sit- 
uation of the utmost importance to the 
people of the state and the Alabama 
Power Co. stepped onto the stage dra- 
matically and in a way to fire the im- 
agination of the people. One of its most 
skilled engineers was directed to devote 
his entire time to finding a process by 
which calcium arsenate could be pro- 
duced in large quantity. He discovered 
that by an electrolytic process a more 
effective form of the chemical could be 
made. Then the Alabama Power turned 
over to an operating company a factory 
free of charge for a period of years. The 
result was almost magical in its effect 
on the public attitude. This act alone 
won over the planters and made them 
more receptive to electrifying the plan- 
tations and farms. There were many 
other activities. The company donated a 
number of registered cattle to agricul- 
tural institutions to stimulate the cattle 
and dairy industries. Scholarships and 
cash gifts were given to colleges whose 
graduates were taken into the company’s 
organization. Public opinion and the 
newspapers were won over to regard the 
Alabama Power as a public spirited in- 
stitution. In the parlance of the pub- 
lic relations man it was “humanized.” 

Important Work By Banks 

Public relations, as distinguished from 
the old time “press agentry” and pub- 
licity in the sense of “space grabbing,” 
is a new field and has been little used 
by some businesses. It is an activity that 
has grown up naturally out of the 
changed relations between business and 
the public. “The public be damned” is 
now “The public be served.” The old 
school “space grabbing” publicity has 
given way to a new technique. 

The public relations activities of banks 
are conducted on a high plane in keep- 
ing with the traditional dignity of the 
banker. The real public relations man 
of some of our most important banks 
is a high officer of the institution who 
is often a national figure and whose per- 
sonality is familiar to the public. His 
public statements are quoted all over 
the country and they may have corsid- 
erable weight in influencing the trend 
of public thought. The vice-president of 
a trust company in Cleveland has come 
to be regarded as one of our foremost 
economists almost solely from comments 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Growing Number 
of Papers Use 
Insurance Items 





W. E. MALLALIEU 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in public relations as far as it 
affects fire insurance has been the grow- 
ing sympathetic understanding of fire 
insurance on the part of daily newspaper 
editors and an increased desire to pre- 
sent their readers with constructive in- 
surance material. The tremendous im- 
portance of insurance in the economic 
structure of the nation; the fact that 
fire insurance is one of the cheapest of 
all present-day necessities; the great 
work which fire insurance organizations 
are doing in preventing fires and in en- 
gineering and laboratories’ activities are 
not only being understood now in edi- 
torial offices, but resistance to the pub- 
lication of such news has been waning. 
There was a time when many editors in- 
stinctively tossed into the yawning 
wastepaper basket anything labeled in- 
surance. There has now been a turn 


Press Gives Fire Insurance 


National Board 
Increases States 


A Better Break 


about face evidenced by the fact that 
more and more daily papers are running 
insurance news departments. 

Some Papers Which Regularly Print 

Insurance News 

The great news services of the coun- 
try, such as the United Press, Asso- 
ciated Press, Consolidated News Service 
and S. K. S. News have made it a prac- 
tice in recent times of giving fair con- 
sideration to insurance news, putting it 
on the wire if the news importance jus- 
tifies it. 

Here is a partial list of newspapers 
which run regular news service, some- 
times daily, sometimes weekly, some- 
times when the news is of the spot va- 
riety: 

San Francisco “Examiner,” Hartford 
“Courant” and Hartford “Times,” Wash- 
ington “Post,” Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” and Chicago “Tribune,” Des 
Moines “Register,” Boston “Globe,” 
3oston “Transcript,” New York “Times,” 
“American,” “Herald-Tribune,” “Eve- 
ning Post,” “Journal of Commerce,” 
“Sun,” “World,” Brooklyn “Eagle,” 
“Wall Street Journal” and “United 
States Daily,” the latter published in 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Davenport “Daily Times,” New 
Orleans “Journal of Commerce,” Law- 
rence (Mass.) “Telegram,” Worcester 
“Telegram,” Albion (Mich.) “Reporter” 
and “Recorder” in same city; Polk Coun- 
ty “Leader” of Crookston, Minn.; Cin- 
cinnati “Times-Star,” Dayton “Journal,” 
Piqua (Ohio) “Call,” Youngstown “Tele- 
gram,” Medford (Ore.) “Mail Tribune,” 
Allentown “Morning Call,” Milton (Pa.) 
“Evening Standard,” Norristown (Pa.) 
“Times-Herald,” Seattle “Daily Journal 
of Commerce,” Vancouver “Evening Co- 
lumbian.” 

The Committee 

The insurance companies, on the other 
hand, have gone into a number of states 
with a definite and intelligently planned 
educational advertising program. Last 
year there was a test educational adver- 
tising campaign in five states which was 


so successful that the committee on pub- 
lic relations of the National Board, under 
whose jurisdiction the campaign was di- 
rected, decided to extend the plan to 
include several other states. 

This committee consists of F. D. Lay- 
ton, president of the National of Hart- 
ford, chairman; C. A. Ludlum, Home; 
Paul L. Haid, America Fore; Sheldon 
Catlin, Insurance Co. of North America; 
Arthur M. Brown, San _ Francisco; 
Charles H. Holland, Independence Fire; 
H. A. Clark, Firemen’s; E. G. Pieper, 
Providence-Washington; C. R. Street, 
Great American; George C. Long, Jr., 
Phoenix of Hartford; C. F. Shallcross, 
North British & Mercantile; G. T. For- 
bush, Royal Exchange; W. R. Prescott, 
Hartford; W. Ross McCain, Aetna 
(Fire), and W. W. Ellis, National Board, 
who is in immediate charge of the work. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers offered its first piece of adver- 
tising copy for the use of local agents 
in December, 1926. About twenty or- 
ders were received for matrices to be 
used in local newspapers. So rapidly has 
the demand increased in less than three 
years that advertising prepared by the 
public relations department is now used 
by at least 1,400 agents in various parts 
of the country. 

This advertising is gradually making 
the public conscious of the stock fire in- 
surance business. Furthermore, it is 
coming to the attention gf newspaper 
editors and publishers that the insur- 
ance business applies more directly to 
the business and home life of the na- 
tion than many enterprises they feature 
more generously in their news columns. 
They are seeking insurance news be- 
cause they know that practically every 
citizen comes into contact with vari- 
ous kinds of insurance protection, and 
therefore is interested in developments 
in the insurance business. 

The leading New York papers, for ex- 
ample, have reporters on the street fol- 
lowing up insurance leads as they have 
done for many years in connection with 
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financial items. Cities in other parts of 
the nation are depending, to some extent, 
upon reprinting material that appears in 
the insurance trade papers and in the 
bulletins or news items sent out by i- 
dividual companies or organizations. 

Fire Insurance Has Been Modest 

In Publicity Requests 

Fire insurance has never sought a great 
deal of publicity and the advertising 
plan of the National Board will make 
this even more clear to editors. When 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
for example, offered the services of the 
engineering staff to the President fol 
lowing the Mississippi flood, a very 
brief announcement was made from No. 
85 John street, National Board _head- 
quarters, but feature reporters on the 
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‘HE IS FREE 


FROM DANGER WHO, EVEN WHEN 
SAFE, IS ON HIS GUARD" ~ Syrus 


Far-sighted men of industry guard 
the success and safety of their busi- 
ness by providing, in times of pros- 
perity, against possible misfortunes 


of the future. 


Stock fire insurance does ‘just that! 
It safeguards your business by pro- 
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1S CONCERNED WHEN YOUR NEIGHBORS 
HOUSE IS ON FIRE /~~ Horace 
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Your neighbor’s fire loss is 
likely to become your loss. 
Don’t be without proper in- 
surance. 

Insurance that was adequate 


a few years ago may need 
revision to-day! 








tecting you against loss by fire, 
Keep your insurance adequate! e Let us offer our advice. 





YOUR OWN PROPERTY 














"HE WILL NEVER. STAND 


WHO STANDS UPON HIS OWN STRENGTH™ 
— Thos. Brooks 
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Self-insurance is self- 
deception. No man can carry 
his own risk without en- 
dangering his own capital. 


Let us send you, without cost, 
our booklet on self-insurance. 
Call, write or phone. 














“THE MOST IMPORTANT 


PART OF ANY BUSINESS 1S TO KNOW 
WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE 











Every banker, lawyer or in- 
surance man knows what 
should be done to protect 


property. 


Our experience and service 
will benefit you. We can give 
you dependable, adequate in- 
surance protection at once. 
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In an Insurance Company 


--- It’s “SERVICE” 





















These departments of the Home are individually and 


‘en. masse’ at the service of every agent and broker 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
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“ae We Write the Following Lines of Insurance 


der) FIRE AND LIGHTNING MARINE (Inland and Ocean) RENTS 

as AUTOMOBILE PARCEL POST RENTAL VALUES 

—— AIRCRAFT PROPERTY PERSONAL FUR FLOATER RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
| DAMAGE PERSONAL JEWELRY SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

= EARTHQUAKE FLOATER TOURIST’S BAGGAGE 

one EXPLOSION PROFITS AND COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 

I FINE ARTS RAIN : WINDSTORM 

; HAIL REGISTERED MAIL WATER DAMAGE 


THE HOME coneayy NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President a CASH CAPITAL 818,000,000 
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TENS of MILLIONS of INSURABLE VALUES 


By 
H. E. MAXSON 


Vice-President, 
America Fore Group 


For a number of years a world famous 
photograph taken in New York harbor 
showed the city’s Skyline. It consisted 
of a jagged line of skyscrapers. 

It is no longer possible to call any 
one picture “New York’s Skyline” for 
the reason that there are so many Sec- 
tions of the city where there are great 
groups of tall buildings. One has to be 
a close student of the daily paper real 
estate columns to keep track of the de- 
velopments as far as the erection and 
planning of big buildings is concerned. 
The newest skyline—that of Forty-sec- 
ond street—seems almost beyond com- 
prehension. One of the new buildings 
will be with its spire over 1,000 
feet high. But Forty-second street is 
only one section where these great 
buildings are being erected. There are 
many high building zones. 


All of this new construction is.of tre- 


in New York Skyscraper Zones 
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The New Skyline of Forty-Second Street 


mendous importance to insurance not 
only because of the millions of dollars of 
builders’ risks and of the insurance later 
to be placed but also from the new haz- 
ards which are presented. There have 
been some costly experiences for com- 
panies during. the erection of the mod- 
ern fire resisting structures, a class of 
risks which until the advent of these ex- 
periences was not considered likely to 
contribute anything like as serious fire 
losses as they have been incurring. 
The insurance fraternity is well cog- 
nizant of the possibility that these 
alarming elevations may easily breed 
new disaster particularly in view of the 
average narrow streets and the fact that 
the lofty structures are becoming more 
and more segregated. At the present 
time this applies not only to the down- 
town financial district where three of 
what are to be among the highest build- 


ings in the world are now in course of 
erection, but also and perhaps more par- 
ticularly to the so-called mid-town of- 
fice section in the vicinity of the Grand 
Central Railroad Terminal where some 
of the world’s highest buildings now 
stand and several others are in. course 
of erection. But because of the fact. that 
the hazards are known there is a belief 
in the business that ways will be found 
to guard against them; that fire pro- 
tection science will walk hand in hand 
with other progress. To be warned is 
half the battle. Probably some way will 
be found to meet the narrow Street 
handicap. I hope so. 
Heavy Insurance 

It is not easy to tell the exact amount 
of insurance which is now being placed 
on the new buildings of New York in 
course of construction, nor is it possible. 
to do more than estimate what the in- 
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surance will be when the buildings at 
finished and tenanted. As a genera 
proposition the big skyscrapers are Ir 
sured for about 80% of their value. Thus 
there are some buildings which have * 
high as $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 of i 
surance. . Contents accounts for many 
more millions. There are some ‘loors ™ 
high structures where $100,000 insuranct 
would not be high as a contents figuré 
while of course if there is jewelry " 
would run up. F 
When it comes to builders’ risk the 
situation so far as insurance values 4” 
insurance coverages is concerned is COM 
stantly changing. One reason 10F this 
is that the builders’ risk insurance * 
generally placed in items of $100,000 of 
more. That $100,000 is a starter. Then 
comes another $100,000 or $200,000 
the construction progresses; and mo 
hundreds of thousands are added unt 
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the building is completed. This insur- 
ance, generally in the name of the owner 
or contractor, usually covers everything 
on the premises in connection with the 
building, such as contractors’ equipment, 
supplies, shanties, hoisting apparatus, 
tools, plans and drawings. 

To illustrate, recently a shanty was 
destroyed. It contained clothing and 
tools of workmen, all of which of course 
were covered in the particular form that 
was written. As a matter of fact these 
forms are exceedingly comprehensive and 
liberal as there are so many types of 
losses which can be covered that an in- 
surance company desires to give the com- 
plete coverage. 

An interesting phase of the situation 
is that although the insurance may be 
considered ample as compared to value 
when it is taken out it is frequently 
found insufficient to cover the actual 
work of replacement. The Sherry- 
Netherland midnight fire high in the air 
and before this Fifth avenue building 
was completed, turned out the next day 
to be largely the destruction of a small 
section of exterior facing on one side, 
but the cost of replacement was many 
times the original expenditure. Another 
fre which destroyed a very small part 
of the exterior cost $150,000 to replace. 

Agents, therefore, should bear these 
facts in mind in that they should see 
that adequate builders’ risk lines are 
placed. They should appreciate that 
owners and contractors naturally think 
well of their work and believe their 
buildings will not burn. But we know 
that it is not only possible to have fires 
causing heavy damage in these buildings, 
but the construction work may also be 
wrecked. A mere matter of a few weeks 
in time makes a big difference some- 
times in cost of replacement. 


The Changing Skyline 


The New York City skyline has un- 
dergone very radical changes during the 
past quarter century. For several years 
during the first stages the introduction 
att of high buildings was practically con- 

i fined to lower Manhattan, chiefly below 
7 Chambers street. 


Early in the twentieth century the 
high building district began to spread 
northward to provide housing for the 
overcrowded downtown dry goods and 
garment manufacturing districts. This 
development spread chiefly in the central 
section of Manhattan between Fourth 
and Seventh avenues below Forty-second 
Street. 
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As business grew and these sections 
filled up with modern structures, depart- 
Ment stores feeling the need of larger 
and higher buildings moved from the 
Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets, 
Fifth avenue and Sixth avenue section 
tonorth of Thirty-second street on Sixth 
and Fifth avenues where they found 
housing in modern higher structures in 
keeping with the surroundings. 

The more recent structural develop- 
ment has carried the garment manufac- 
turing section north and westward to 
orty-second street and Ninth avenue 
and the millinery and wholesale dry 
goods lines into central Manhattan south 
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ings are of Forty-second street between Lexing- 
general ton and Sixth avenues. 

are The successful housing of these indus- 
ue. Ths tres in high modern structures led to 
have ® the introduction of similarly high mod- 
10 of am ‘fn structures for dwelling, lodging and 
r a hotel Purposes, the latter development 
floors Spreading northward from Forty-second 
nsuranc ‘treet to Harlem, chiefly west of Third 
tS figur and Lexington avenues, and above Har- 
welty on On the west side and in a few scat- 
iets the fred sections of the Bronx. 
Jail and aaoeely following the latter office and 
4 ig com tivel Ing development (which is still ac- 
for this ia, In progress in the north and cen- 
srance is a ito came the introduction of 
00,000 oF pier: “town office section to meet the 
. Then town ng need of office space in the mid- 
90,000. 3s usiness and railroad center . 


nd more % of the World’s Highest Buildings 
ded until ed latter development is among the 
t ger ones to fire insurance interests. 

$ also actively in progress and is 
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segregated in a comparatively small sec- 
tion, chiefly between Fortieth and For- 
ty-sixth streets, Sixth and Third avenues. 
It includes some of the highest build- 
ings in the world which in several in- 
stances occupy whole blocks or large 
sections of blocks, in several cases hem- 
ming both sides of forty foot to sixty 
foot streets. 


If construction progress continues in 
this section along the same lines as have 
been followed during the past three 
years it will not be long before the 
hazard of a conflagration will be seri- 
ous enough to warrant underwriting con- 
sideration. 

The competition in the erection of 
high buildings dates back over twenty 
years. Among the more conspicuous 
early examples were the erection of 
Singer Building, forty-three stories high, 
at Broadway and Liberty street, with a 
maximum height of 612 feet, built during 
the year 1907. Three years later began 
the erection of the Woolworth Building 
at Broadway and Barclay street with 
its sixty stories above grade, extending 
to a maximum height of 791 feet. 

The height attained by the Wool- 
worth Building was so startling that no 
serious effort was made to equal or 
exceed it for about fifteen years, the 
general tendency being to increase the 
average height and the floor area of 
modern fire resisting structures, particu- 
larly in ‘connection with buildings de- 
signed for mercantile, office and loft oc- 
cupancy. 


The Forty-second Street Giants 


At the present time, however, com- 
petitive heights are again being sought 
by builders. The Woolworth Building 
height has already been exceeded by 
several buildings, more notably the 
Chrysler Building, Forty-second street 
and Lexington avenue, which is now 
sixty-eight stories high attaining a maxi- 
mum height of 1,030 feet, the Bank of 
Manhattan Building, 40 Wall street, 
which will have seventy-one stories, 
soaring to the height of 925 feet and 
the National City Farmers Trust Co. 
Building, being erected at Beaver, Han- 
over and William streets, which is ex- 
pected to exceed seventy-one stories and 
925 feet in height. 

Other buildings soaring to dizzy 
heights are reported to be contemplated 
for erection soon, one to be erected on 
the site of the old Waldorf-Astoria 
Building, west side of Fifth avenue be- 
tween Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
streets, another to occupy blocks bound- 
ed by West Broadway, Duane and 
Worth streets, the latter being reported 
as planned to extend 150 stories high 
and to be provided with an airplane 
landing on the top. The Metropolitan 
Building, to go up in Madison Square, 
may reach a hundred stories by the 
set-back route, although that will not 
be decided for five or six years. A very 
tall building will be erected at Forty- 
second street and Fifth avenue. 


In the early period of high building 


construction, up to about twenty years 
ago, the average height of high fire re- 
sisting structures was about ten stories 
or about 120 feet. The average height 
of high buildings erected during the past 
five years has been close to twenty-five 
stories. At the present time there are in 
Manhattan below 120th street over 2,000 
buildings exceeding ten stories in height. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty are under 
twenty stories high, 159 are between 
twenty and thirty stories high, thirty- 
two are between thirty and forty sto- 
ries high, six are between forty and 
fifty stories, seven are over fifty and 
three are over sixty stories in height. 
About half of all of the buildings in 
New York City below 120th street in 
excess of ten stories in height have been 
erected during the past ten years. 


The New Building Zones 


While modern high fire resisting 
structures are now being erected gradu- 
ally replacing the old ordinary types of 
buildings in all sections of New York 
City, the greater part of the more re- 
cent building activity along these lines 
has taken place in the following sec- 
tions: 

Below Chambers street numerous mod- 
ern high office buildings have been and 
are being erected. 

West of Broadway between Chambers 
and Houston streets many modern office 
and loft buildings have been built. 

West of Fourth avenue between 
Twenty-third and Forty-second streets 
a great many modern high fire resisting 
loft and a few office and mercantile 
buildings have been erected, particularly 
west of Sixth avenue and Broadway, be- 
tween the latter streets, Ninth avenue, 
Twenty-third and Forty-second streets, 
where numerous modern garment manu- 
facturing loft buildings averaging twenty 
to forty stories high have been erected. 

This is one of the most important 
local developments to fire insurance in- 
terests during recent years. The im- 
portant buildings in this section, how- 
ever, are largely of modern fire resist- 
ing construction provided with adequate 
sprinkler protection which radically 
modifies the hazard of height to which 
they have soared. 

Another important development is in 
the erection of high fire resisting hotel 
and apartment house buildings that have 
been rapidly replacing old buildings in 
central and north Manhattan west of 
Third and Lexington avenues, north of 
Forty-second street. Generally speaking 
this change is in the line of material 
improvement notwithstanding the exces- 
sive height of some of the structures. 
The nature of the occupancv weakens 
the importance of the height from a fire 
insurance point of view. 

The structural change taking place in 


“the mid-town office section of Manhat- 


tan appears destined to give the fire 
underwriters possibly greater concern 
than the changes made and in progress 
in the other sections previously outlined, 
chiefly because of the extreme heights, 
the segregation of the buildings and 
values, and the narrow streets they face. 


Forty-second Street 


Looking east from Sixth avenue one 
can readily see towering high above 
the surrounding and intervening build- 
ings, many of which are abnormally high, 
the Lefcourt National Building corner 
Forty-third street and Fifth avenue and 
the Lefcourt Colonial Building, Forty- 
first street and Madison avenue, the lat- 
ter now in course of erection, soaring 
to the respective heights of thirty-seven 
stories, 476 feet and forty-eight stories, 
556 feet. 

The massive Salmon Tower Building 
in West Forty-second street, extending 
to Forty-third street, covering a large 
ground area and extending to the height 
of thirty-two stories, is 370 feet’ above 
grade. 

The Lincoln Building in course of con- 
struction at Madison avenue, Forty-first 
and Forty-second streets, fifty-three 
stories, 671 feet high. 

The Chrysler Building, also in course 


of erection, at Lexington avenue, Forty- 
second and Forty-third streets, sixty- 
eight stories and 1,030 feet. 

The Chanin Building, west side of Lex- 
ington avenue between Forty-first and 
Forty-second streets, fifty-two stories, 
588 feet high. 

The building at No, 10 East Fortieth 
street, forty-eight stories, 590 feet high. 

The Daily News Building, East Forty- 
second street, thirty-six stories, and 510 
feet high. 

The New York Central Building, 
thirty-four stories and a tower extend- 
ing to the maximum height of 545 feet. 

These buildings are largely nested to- 
gether within a few blocks of each other, 
some being on adjoining blocks on oppo- 
site sides of narrow streets. The cost 
of these structures individually is 
roughly estimated to be from $4,000,000 
to $16,000,000. 

The contents of these buildings when 
occupied will undoubtedly also run well 
up into millions of dollars in value. Sev- 
eral are already occupied. 

The land between and surrounding 
those of these buildings not located in 
adjoining blocks is practically all built 
up with other costly structures most of 
which are modern though not conspicu- 
ously high, representing. tremendous 
values, both buildings and contents. Col- 
lectively the values of all buildings and 
contents in this section of Manhattan 
is obviously tremendous. 


Something About Hazards 


With these facts and figures in mind 
it will be difficult to over estimate the 
importance of providing every possible 
means of safeguard and _ protection 
against the possibility of conflagration 
and serious fire loss particularly as there. 
is comparatively little automatic sprin- 
kler protection in this section of the 
city. 

During construction the fire hazard in 
high fire resisting structures is very se- 
vere, particularly during the winter 
months when artificial heating is neces- 
sary. 

It has been the practice of mechanics 
to adopt any available method of gen- 
erating heat, the most common being 
the burning of wood forms and other 
combustible refuse open on rough floor 
arches, in wheel barrows, ash cans, pails, 
and salamanders. This they usually do 
wherever they happen to be working ir- 
respective of the extent of or proximity 
to woodwork or other combustible ma- 
terial exposed. 


It has not been uncommon to find 
salamander fires with boards projecting 
and the flames shooting several feet 
from the top of the salamander upward 
in the direction of wood concrete floor 
arch forms directly above. 


In some buildings large portable kero- 
sene oil heaters with reservoirs of about 
five gallon capacity are used. As many 
as one hundred of these stoves have been 
found distributed throughout the vari- 
ous floors of buildings in course of con- 
struction and reconstruction with sev- 
eral fifty gallon barrels or drums of oil 
in reserve stored dangerously close to 
heaters in use near open hoists and stair- 
ways. 

The smoking hazard is severe all sea- 
sons, particularly after the building is 
enclosed and quantities of packing ma- 
terial and other inflammable refuse is 
scattered about or collected in piles on 
the various floors. 


Many fires in: fire resisting builders’ 
risks result from the ignition of wood 
scaffolding, concrete forms, etc., by red 
hot rivets which are not caught by the 
riveters as they are thrown by the forge 
hand who heats them, falling to unseen 
spaces below to be neglected and for- 
gotten unless they start a fire. 

The multitudinous hazards incident to 
construction, such as plumbers’ and elec- 
tricians’ blow torches, those incident to 
woodworking and finishing, hoisting and 
other processes of construction also exist 
in fire resisting buildings in course of 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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POPULARITY of 
“CANNED TALKS” GROWS 


Fire Insurance Taking Leaf Out Of Life Insurance Production Book and 
Starting To Furnish Agents With Prepared Dialogue Sales 
Talks Covering Certain Forms Of Insurance 


The leading production managers and general agents of life insurance 
as well as the instructors in life insurance schools have reached the conclu- 
sion that the canned sales talk, despite obvious drawbacks and handicaps, is 
the most effective way in which the more complicated types of insurance can 
be sold. This, of course, does not refer to the star salesman, the producer 
of extraordinary ability who already is master of the subject and can fight 
his way out of a maze of objections offered by hardboiled prospects, but 
for the average agent who is not an expert on the complicated forms a 
canned sales talk which he can more or less memorize will more often than 


not result in a sale. 


A number of fire insurance companies have reached the same conclusion 
with the result that tried and proved successful sales talks have been mimeo- 
graphed and furnished the field. This is especially true in use and occupancy 
insurance. The accompanying sales talk prepared by Mr. Grasse is an actual 
sales demonstration which resulted in the sale of a large line of insurance. 


A “CANNED” U. & O. TALK 


By C. ARNOLD GRASSE, 
Manager of the Department of Improved Risks, the Home Insurance Co. 


The setting is as follows: 

Executive office of a large manufac- 
turing concern which markets its diver- 
sified products through its own retail 
stores. The treasurer handles the in- 
surance, 

An agent and a company representa- 
tive call and are informed that the presi- 
dent is not entirely sold on the subject 
of Use and Occupancy insurance and 
the following conversation ensues: ; 

Treasurer: “I'll see if I can get the 
president. He is very busy as usual and 
has an appointment with our bankers in 
half an hour.” 

The treasurer leaves for the presi- 
dent’s office. 

Agent, to company man: “I know this 
president; he is very -busy and is in- 
terested only in price. We've got to 
talk price. Rock bottom figures are the 
only terms that man thinks in. I know 
him.” 

Company man: “I don’t agree. Let’s 
sell him on the idea of U. & O. and ex- 
plain the cover concisely; sell the form 
that suits his needs.” 

Agent: “You'll never get him that 
way. He won't listen. What he wants 
to know is how cheaply he can buy.” 

Company man: “Let’s take a chance. 
It has worked before.” 

Agent: “All right, you’re the doctor.” 

Enter President’s Office 


They are summoned to the president’s 
office and the company man takes a seat 
beside the president and, without any 
preliminaries, immediately opens up. 

“Mr. President, we assume that you 
thoroughly understand U. & O. insur- 
ance, but in order that we may have it 
clearly fixed in our minds, and to save 
your time, I will review the subject. 

“Every prosperous, going concern of 
good repute needs U. & O. insurance. 
Our U..& O. contracts will replace your 
plants, as far as earnings are concerned, 
and will pay for the maintenance of your 
organization should your plants be de- 
stroyed by fire. In other words, if your 
plants are wiped off the face of the earth 
by fire or lightning, our U. & O. con- 
tracts will continue to pay the profits 
and pay all your fixed charges until you 
can resume.operations. A very valuable 
asset to present to your Board of Di- 


rectors, should you have a disastrous 
fire. 


“Specifically, this form of insurance 
provides protection against the actual 
losses sustained, consisting of the fol- 
lowing items: 

“1. New profits of the business rea- 
sonably anticipated for the period of 
suspension. 

“2. Such fixed charges and expenses 
as must necessarily continue during a 
total or partial suspension of business 
to the extent only that such fixed 
charges and expenses would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. 

“3. Such expenses as are necessarily 
incurred for the purpose of reducing the 
loss, not exceeding, however, the amount 
by which the loss is so reduced. 


Clarity 


“Is that clear, Mr. President?” 

President: “Yes, indeed.” 

Company man: “Very well then. I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that the third item mentioned provides 
no additional cover, but is in the nature 
of a salvage, and allows you to resume 
operations at an early date.” 

President: “You mean that, if we have 
to replace one of our machines and pay 
bonuses to get quick delivery, this item 
takes care of that? I understand; go 
on.” 

Company man: “In the event of a loss, 
the policy provides protection from the 
day of loss to such period of time, not 
limited by the expiration of the policy, 
as would be required by the exercise of 
due diligence and dispatch to rebuild, 
repair or replace such parts of buildings, 
machinery, equipment and raw stock as 
are damaged or destroyed. 

“In determining the amount of net 
profits and charges and expenses that 
would have been earned had no loss oc- 
curred, the policy further requires that 
due consideration shall be given to the 
experience of the business prior to the 
loss and the probable experience there- 
after. 

“U. & O. insurance covers against loss 
of your future earnings. In the case of 
your manufacturing plants, the finished 
stock is excluded from the coverage be- 
cause it represents accumulated past 


earnings and should be covered. by profits 
insurance.” 

(The other three nod wisely.) 

Company man: “It is a condition of 
this insurance, however, that you shall 
not be entitled to any compensation for 
loss which may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating or prohibit- 
ing construction or repair of buildings 
or by suspension, lapse or cancellation 





C. ARNOLD GRASSE 


of any license or lease, or for any other 
remote cause.” 


Contract of Indemnity 


The president yawns: “That’s all right; 
we don’t care anything about that.” 

Company man: “Inasmuch as an in- 
surance policy is essentially a contract 
of indemnity and not one of profit, if 
you suffer a loss, which is recoverable 
under your U. & O. insurance, you are 
required to use every reasonable means 
to protect your insurance carrier’s in- 
terest. As soon as possible after any 
loss, you are required to resume com- 
plete or partial operations and make use 
of any other property if obtainable, if by 
so doing, the amount of our loss will 
be lessened. : 

“Further, surplus machinery, or dupli- 
cate parts thereof, equipment or sup- 
plies and surplus or raw stock, which 
you may own or control, must, in the 
event of loss, be used to hasten the 
resumption of normal operation. 

“There are several types of forms in 
use and we will recommend to you only 
that form which fits your needs. 

“Now for your manufacturing plant 
out West, where the operations are quite 
uniform the year around, we will use 
a per diem form which limits our daily 
payment to not exceeding 1/300th of 
the face of the policy.” 

President: “But we operate 365 days 
in the year.” 

Company man: “Very well then, the 
daily payment will be limited to 1/365th, 
if your operations continue throughout 
the year, including Sundays, If the re- 


placement of your property requires 
more than one year, the insurance should 
be arranged accordingly. 


Rise ana Fall of Industry 


“For example, if two years’ insurance 
is carried, the daily payment is then 
limited to 1/600th or 1/730th, as the case 
may be. 

“For that small plant of yours in the 
South, where the treasurer tells us your 
earnings fluctuate, we will provide a 
form for the allotment of the insurance 
to the period when the earnings are 
really made. 


“The coinsurance form, which costs 
slightly more, does not prescribe any 
daily limits of payment, but requires that 
100% of the annual U. & O. value of 
the business be insured. 

“Your business earnings probably de- 
pend on the rise and fall of the tide in 
your particular industry. If increased 
earnings are expected several months 
hence, U. & O. insurance may be se- 
cured in advance to provide protection 
against the loss of your prospective 
earnings. A loss prior to an enlarged 
earning period may slow your business 
down and may render it inoperative well 
into or entirely through that busy 
season. 

“It has been the practice of some sea- 
sonal businesses, such as canning facto- 
ries, to cancel their U. & O. insurance 
immediately after their period of opera- 
tion has ceased and renew the protec- 
tion just before operations are to be 
commenced. This is a_ short-sighted 
practice, as destruction of the property 
during the period of inoperation may 
prevent in part or in whole the opera- 
tion of the plant during the period that 
the concern would ordinarily have op- 
erated. The insured in such case must, 
of course, stand his own loss. 

“In order that you may be indemnified 
for the actual loss sustained, it is very 
essential that the proper amount of in- 
surance be carried. The U. & O. pol- 
icy gives consideration to the experi- 
ence of the business before the loss and 
the probable experience thereafter. Pre- 
vious experience is the best source of in- 
formation and basis of estimate for de- 
termining the amount of insurance to be 
carried. After having calculated the U: 
& O. value from past experience, it '8 
necessary to determine the percentage 
by which the earnings will be increased 
or decreased during the coming yearly 
period. The earnings do not vary with- 
out cause and it should be no more diffi- 
cult to estimate the anticipated earnings 
than it is to keep account of variations 
in merchandise sales. Careful consid- 
eration of the time necessary to rebuil 
in the event of destruction of the prop- 
erty is primarily important, par ticularly 
when the time required to rebuild or re- 
place would extend over a considerable 
period. 

Determining Amount of Cover 

“Mr. President, if it meets with your 
approval, we would like to go overt the 
books with your treasurer and we sug 
gest the following method for deter 
mining the amount of U. & O. insur 
ance that you should carry; for all types 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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“Self-Insurance” has many Weak Points 


Three Well-Known Figures in Stock Company Insurance—A Chief 
Executive, a Lawyer and a Broker—Point Some of Them Out; 
Insurance Business Not Putting Up Hard Enough Fight 
Against a Growing Practice Fraught With Danger To 
Corporation Stockholders and Dissatisfaction 

Among Workmen 


The practice of great corporations insuring themselves has 
been growing so rapidly that it was discussed for a considerable 
length of time at the annual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Casualty & Surety Agents in White Sulphur in Oc- 
tober. It also came in for attention in the address Frank D. 
Layton, president of the National of Hartford, made before the 
National Atssociation of Insurance Agents at Detroit. In fire 
insurance more and more risks are passing their insurance losses 
up to the treasury of those corporations to settle instead of 
going to loss departments of the insurance companies. Some- 
times a corporation will insure part of its risk, letting the regu- 
lar carriers take the more hazardous portion. 

So widespread has become the practice that the insurance 
executives are thinking seriously of ways and means to combat 
it. The movement has even gone so far as to start an agitation 
for withholding their own business from corporations which do 
not insure. It has also been noted that some of the insurance 
companies permit self-insurers to erect their buildings or to do 
other work for them. 

Undoubtedly, a feeling is gaining strength that the stock 
companies have been taking “sitting down” a licking, which 
includes punishment for their local representatives through loss 
of commissions. “Why not stage a fight?” is heard upon all 
sides. It might not be practical or at least effective to base it 
on reciprocity—‘“If you have no use for me I have no use for 
you”—but there are many weaknesses in self-insurance appar- 
ent to all insurance experts; and The Red Book has asked three 
prominent men in insurance to point them out. One is H. W. 
Schaefer, militant New York broker, who started a fight on 
“Self Insurance” at the White Sulphur convention. He gives 
this paper some new angles on the subject. The others are E. 
C. Stone, U. S. manager of the Employers’ Liability, one of the 
best minds in the business; and Hartwell Cabell, a famous in- 
surance lawyer, also contributes to the symposium. 


Compensation Self Insurance 
Settlements Often Anger Workers 


By E. C. STONE, 
U. S. Manager Employers Liability 


What I shall have to say about self- 
insurance has reference more particu- 
larly to the concern that would become 
a self-insurer as respects workmen’s 
compensation. 

Self-insurance along these lines obvi- 
ously rarely appeals to the small manu- 
facturer. He generally looks at the 
proposition with the same hard common 
sense that would be expected of him, 
for, as he would not want to be his own 
doctor, or surely as he would not want 
to be his own lawyer, he surely would 
not want to’ be his own insurance man; 


or worse still, his own insurance com- 
pany. He would not want to be in the 
position of trying to settle all his claims, 
of defending himself in all contingencies, 
or of paying out the amounts which the 
act might call upon him to pay. 

But there are those large plants, thor- 
oughly departmentized, which believe 
that they can set up under experienced 
heads a department which can do for 
that particular concern all that can be 
done by an insurance company. This, 
necessarily means the maintenance of an 
experienced medical department, an 


E. C. STONE 


experienced claim department, an expe- 
rienced engineering department. It may 
be that a concern is so large that it can 
secure expert services in all these de- 
partments. If such concerns will have 
them, they will have to pay the price. 
Where Is the Trained Personnel? 


An insurance company which makes a 
specialty, of this business must neces- 
sarily, if it is going to succeed, have the 
most capable trained men in each one 
of these departments. Because they do 
nothing else, they should improve day 
by day and become far more experienced 
from the broader experience that they 
get than can those who are simply en- 
gaged in handling the matter in one 
plant. The combined experience gained 
by the insurance companies should make 
them worth the cost and put the in- 
sured in a far better and stronger posi- 
a than if he attempts to do it him- 
self. 

The self-insurer takes upon himself 
the possibility, too, of injury to his busi- 


ness if his claims are not satisfactorily 
settled or paid. If, on the other hand, he 
be insured in a casualty company, all 
the blame is going to be attached to the 
insurance company. 


When A Claim Comes In 


The manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the self-insurer obviously is un- 
der the necessity of conducting that de- 
partment as economically as possible. He 
has the natural desire to settle his cases 
for the smallest amount possible. While 
he may be generous, it can’t always be 
said to be good business, viewed from 
the standpoint of budgets at least, to be 
generous. The tendency is to settle with 
employes for the smallest possible 
amount. This argument has been used 
time and time again, for example, in 
Massachusetts by the labor unions to 
prevent the passage by the Massachu- 
setts legislature of an amendment to the 
compensation act to permit self-insur- 
ance. 

Those same labor men _ oftentimes 
make use of the argument that the in- 
jured employe’ of the self-insurer, out 
of fear of losing his job, will not always 
make a claim even for that to which 
he is entitled. On the other hand, where 
the insurance company is in the picture, 
there is no threat of loss of job which 
amounts to anything. In many instances 
with smaller employers insured in an in- 
surance company, those policyholders 
will even go so far as to help their em- 
ployes to get not only all that is legally 
due them but something in addition. The 
employer naturally feels that when he 
has paid his premium he is entitled to 
the full benefits of the insurance and is 
in a position where he may help his 
employes not only to get that which 1s 
justly theirs, but something in addition 
by way of good measure. The poss! 
bilities through insurance of creating 2 
better feeling between employer and em- 
ploye are something that well may not 
be overlooked by the far-seeing manu- 
facturing executive. 

There is always the possibility, to 
of a catastrophe. A man may be in am- 
ple financial condition to be a self-in- 
surer and meet the ordinary, every day 

(Continued on Page 56) 





“Self Insured” Is A Misnomer 


The Fact Is He Is Not Insured 


By HARTWELL CABELL 
Of Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, New York, Attorneys 


The Red Book asked for my views 
of what is commonly termed “self-insur- 
ance.” I take it that you are not so 
much interested in the situation of em- 
ployers who take advantage of Subdi- 
vision III of Section 50 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, and who are 
termed “self-insurers,” as you are in 


the application of the term to imsur 
ance against fire and other hazards. 
The term itself is a misnomer, since 
the basic idea of all insurance is that 
the burden of a loss shall not rest upo 
the direct victim of the disaster, but - 
he shall be indemnified by contributio” 
from others who except for chance mis 
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yemselves have been the victims. A 
rson who refuses to avail himself of 
nsurance in the belief that he can stand 
ia his own feet and carry his own loss- 
4 is non-insured, not self-insured. 

It is to be assumed that the so-called 
gif-insurer is not one who ignores the 
yssibility of a loss, but who anticipates 
yeh contingency and makes provision 
yainst it- by the setting aside of a part 
ft his current or accumulated reserves. 
tis safe to assume that one who re- 
jyses to avail himself of insurance does 
from a conviction that the premiums 
yhich he would pay would amount to 
nore than enough to cover his possi- 
te loss, and that by retaining these 
memiums in stead of paying them to 
qsurance companies, he will make a 
soit. On this theory his periodical 
ypropriations should approximate what 
surance would cost. That cost, how- 
wer, bears such a low ratio to the val- 
i of the property as to which protec- 
jon is required, that it will be many 
ars before the accumulated reserve 
un be considered adequate for a total 
it serious loss. On the other hand, 
shen the owner of property takes out 
insurance he immediately receives the 
benefit of the accumulations of the con- 
tibutions of others not only for the 
riod concurrent with his insurance but 
fr many years preceding the issue of 
tis policy. 







































Widely Distributed Coverage 






As a matter of fact, we find very little 
called self-insurance attempted by 
wners, all or substantially all of whose 
woperty is located in a single locality. 
thas an appeal to those whose prop- 
ty is widely distributed among many 
healities, on the theory that by rea- 
wn of the diversification of risk the 
wner is placed in as favorable a situ- 
tion as an insurance company. The 
theory is erroneous because it relies 
yon the single factor of diversity of 
leation, whereas in practical insurance 
mny other factors must be taken into 
wonsideration. ; 

Take for instance a igreat railroad sys- 
tm with: property stretching across the 
ntinent. There can be no greater di- 
\asification of risk so far as locality is 
tneerned; but suppose the railroad sud- 
tly finds itself in the throes of a great 
onfict with labor, with feelings run- 
ting high on both sides. Much of the 
lenefit of diversification of risk by dif- 
trences in locality will at once be mini- 
nized by the creation of a new and sin- 
de hazard, namely, that of incendiarism 
atthe hands of irresponsible former em- 
tlbyes or other sympathizers; or, on the 
other hand, through the carelessness or 
experience of new employes. The sit- 
lation of a railroad under these condi- 
‘ons would be very much less advan- 
geous than that of an insurance com- 
ny carrying a like risk. Apart from 
the question of spread, the insurance 
‘mpany will have already protected it- 
elf by reinsurance or retrocession or 
Necial covers in the form of excess or 
‘tastrophe insurance. 
















Reserves 


The so-called self-insurer has still an- 
ther situation to face. He may have 
‘Mscientiously and regularly made his 
‘nual contribution to his self-insurance 
"serve. What disposition shall he make 
"the reserve? Shall he reinvest it in 
uititions to his own plant and structures 
™ the theory that the fund will earn 
‘Setter return in his own business than 
lhe outside investment, or shall he 
at the larger return afforded by his 
5 n lusiness and invest the fund in out- 
“e securities ? 
,ahould he follow the former course 
mh hg fund is not liquid, and a sub- 
ia - loss may occur at the moment 
ie e is least able to convert the nec- 
me portion of his plant and equip- 
whol ce cash with which to make 
hazard Is losses from the contemplated 
mastide Should he invest his reserve in 
Me securities he is relying solely 
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upon his own judgment. While’ -that 
judgment may be as sound as that of 
the ordinary insurance company official, 
he fails to get the spread which is con- 
ducive to safety. The premiums which 
he would pay to an insurance company 
would be invested not upon the judg- 
ment of a single group but in different 
parts by separate groups. For instance, 
the company that issued the policy will 
have invested that part of the premium 
which it retained. The reinsurer would 
invest another part, while the retroces- 
sionaire would .invest still another, and 
so on. 


Passing this point, however, there is 
a greater risk attached to self-insurance. 
The self-insurer may suddenly find him- 
self temporarily embarrassed by reason 
of some general market condition which 
seemingly could not have been antici- 
pated, and in the sudden emergency he 
may need to utilize every available dol- 
lar to discharge claims, maintain opera- 
tions and carry through until the termi- 
nation of the emergency. Suppose that 
in the stress of this crucial period he 
should suffer a substantial loss by fire 
or other casualty. What good would it 
do him whether he has a bookkeeping 
entry apparently sufficient to cover the 
loss, but does not have against it any 
funds which he can utilize? 


Would Mean Heavier Loss Ratios 


We should not lose sight of the fact 
that to some extent every property own- 
er is a self-insurer. By the usual co- 
insurance clauses the companies implied- 
ly consent to the owners carrying a small 
part of the risk. It has occurred to a 
good many people that if they could re- 
duce the amount of insurance carried to 
a point where the usual partial loss 
would be taken care of, they could af- 
ford to take the chance of a total loss: 
Unfortunately, this is not practicable so 
long as the rates for insurance are to 
remain at substantially their present lev- 
el. The wide adoption of such a plan 
would mean much heavier loss ratios in 
proportion to the premiums collected, 
which in turn would mean an advance of 
premiums. 


What would seem to be a complete 
answer to self-insurance is that insur- 
ance companies with their wide dissem- 
ination of hazard not only as to locality 
but as to classes of property insured, 
have learned from experience that they 
cannot subject their companies to the 
chance of total loss of valuable prop- 
erty by a single catastrophe. They pro- 
tect themselves against such excessive 
loss by reinsurances, excess loss cover 
and retrocessions. If such procedure has 
been shown to be an economic neces- 
sity from experience standing over sev- 
eral hundreds of years, it strikes at the 
root of the whole theory of self-insur- 
ance, 






“Jack Of All Trades, Master Of 
None,” Also Applies To Insurance 


By H. W. SCHAEFER, 
President H. W. Schaefer Co., Insurance Brokers, New York 


When an assured tells me how well 
self-insurance is paying him I often in- 
quire how many of the following points 
he has checked in estimating his profits. 

If he is responsible to a board of di- 
rectors or to stockholders, how many of 
them would thank him for using money 
which has been paid into a_ business 
supposed to be engaged in contracting, 
manufacturing or some other line, when 
he suddenly decides to use their funds 
in a side-line like self-insurance. He 
should remember that a “jack-of-all 
trades” is very apt to be master of none. 
In effect he is saying that he can-more 
efficiently manage the business of in- 
surance than the thousands of executives 
who have given a life study to the .sub- 
ject, and are regulated for the, protec- 





H. W. SCHAEFER 


tion of the public by the insurance de- 
partments of every state in the union as 
to the adequacy of their capital and sur- 
plus, the forms of protection. which they 
may write and the rates which they may 
charge the public for such protection. 
He must remember that these rates in 
many states are approved only on the 
basis that they will return to the un- 
derwriter an underwriting profit not over 
3 or 5%. 
Analysis of “Profits” From Self- 
Insurance 


Insurance companies, of course, do 
make their profits largely out of in- 
vestments and he must decide that his 
profit wili come out of the investment 
of his premiums or the reduction in cost 
of managing his insurance fund well be- 
low the cost which an insurance com- 
pany would have for such management. 
If he goes beyond that point he frank- 
ly wants to gamble with the stockhold- 
ers’ money on the chance that he is go- 
ing to be lucky enough to have less loss- 
es than the average losses of the peo- 
ple engaged in his business. 

If you analyze the reports of self-in- 
surance managers you will find that the 
profits shown are actually derived from 
two sources; the supposed reduction in 
this managing cost which often results 
from the fact that the self-insurance 
fund, as a bookkeeping matter, is not 
charged with all the inspection fees, at- 
torneys’ fees, etc., which are absorbed 
by being charged to other departments 
of the business. 

In addition the loss itself charged 
against this fund is not in the same 


amount as would have been charged for 
the same catastrophe against the insur- 
ance underwriter. It is purely a mat- 
ter of judgment in managing a self-in- 
surance fund what part of the repair 
bill should be charged to the catastrophe 
and what part of it should be charged 
to wear and tear or upkeep of plant. 
Obviously it is to the interest of the 
insurance manager to get rid of as much 
of it as possible when he is operating 
a self-insurance fund and to get as much 
as possible out of the underwriter when 
he is buying insurance. For that rea- 
son the losses under self-insurance on 
any given risk invariably appear to be 
much lower than the losses of the same 
risk when insured. 


Erroneous Cost Estimates 


The greatest discrepancies I have ever 
found arise, however, out of this fact: 
that a self-insurance manager arbitrarily 
Sets up an erroneous cost of insurance. 
It is very difficult for him to tell what 
his actual cost would be when it is 
known that he isn’t actually a purchaser. 
In addition to that fact it is to his own 
interest in order to show the great prof- 
it from this fund that the cost of insur- 
ance used in his calculation should be as 
high as possible rather than as low as 
possible. 

Equally it is to his interest that the 
losses shown against this fund should be 
as low as possible and at this point we 
get the great danger of self-insurance. 
The setting up of reserves adequate to 
cover known losses when that matter is 
in the hands of a man who is usually 
not trained in the law and is usually 
not trained in the loss department of 
the insurance business or at least has 
not risen to that point of proficiency 
necessary to determine adequate re- 
serves, in itself offers a vast opportu- 
nity for error. In addition we must re- 
member that it is impossible for him 
to know all the losses just as it is im- 
possible for insurance companies to 
know them. 

Unknown Losses 


For example, some four or five years 
ago in Conrecticut the compensation 
commission made a ruling effecting cer- 
tain cases of occupational disease which 
resulted in thousands of compensation 
claims being made against insurance car- 
riers, none of which had ever been con- 
sidered as possible losses under that 
compensation act. One insurance com- 
pany alone paid $1,500,000 for such 
“unknown” losses based entirely on that 
one decision. A somewhat similar case 
resulted from the actions brought against 
employers in manufacturing radium dials. 
In this instance, although the decision 
of the compensation commission was up- 
held, namely, that the cases did not 
come under the compensation law, the 
casualty companies were, on the other 
hand, forced to pay the losses under 
that provision in their compensation pol- 
icies by which they agree to pay any 
losses for which the employer may be 
responsible outside of the compensation 
law. So in all branches of the insur- 
ance business executives have found lia- 
bilities arising under their contracts 
which were never contemplated, the loss- 
es being paid years after their books 
have been closed and the supposed un- 
derwriting profits firmly established. 
Since that happens regularly to insur- 
ance companies it is impossible to ,con- 
ceive that a self-insurance manager can 
avoid the same class of unknown liabili- 
ties. 


(Continued on Page’ 60) 
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“His HONOR THE MAYOR” 
Often AN INSURANCE MAN 


The Red Book started out to get the 
pictures and careers of all the insurance 
men in America who at the present time 
are mayors of cities. It soon became ap- 
parent that there were so many of these 
officials in the smaller towns, such as 
at Pascagoula, Miss., for instance, where 
J. R. Watts is also manager and owner 
of the Lewis Insurance Agency, that 
several pages of this paper would be 
needed to print the information. So in- 
stead of a complete Who’s Who story 
The Red Book furnishes its readers with 
facts about three of the most prominent 
of these mayors—James Rolph, Jr., San 
Francisco, who is an insurance agent; 
Walter E. Batterson of Hartford, who 
was secretary of the Travelers Fire and 
whose grandfather founded the Travelers 
Insurance Co.; and Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president of The Prudential, represent- 
ing an insurance executive of the top 
rank who thinks enough of his home 
_— to act as its chief municipal offi- 
cial. 


San Francisco’s Mayor 


James Rolph, Jr., is a member of the 
general insurance firm of James Rolph, 
Jr., Landis & Ellis, one of the most im- 
portant on the Coast. He was first elect- 
ed to the office in 1911. He was re- 
elected in 1915, again in 1919, again in 
1923 and for the fifth consecutive time 
in 1927, his record for length of service 
being equaled by no other mayor of the 
larger cities of the country. He was a 
vice-president and director of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition, be- 
coming widely known internationally as 
San Francisco’s “Exposition Mayor.” He 
has received notable recognition from 
foreign governments, nine of which have 
decorated him as a mark of appreciation 
of courtesies extended to their country- 
men. 


Mayor Rolph’s record as chief mag- 
istrate of San Francisco is one long list 
of fine accomplishments. The Civic 
Center, with its unexcelled city hall, its 
public library and its municipal auditori- 
um, was constructed during the Rolph 
administration. So were the municipal 
railways. The Hetch Hetchy water grant 
was obtained from Congress and brought 
to its present advanced state. Other 
achievements of the Rolph administra- 
tion include the construction of the Twin 
Peaks, Stockton street and Duboce tun- 
nels, the erection of more than two score 
of modern school buildings. There are 
many other factors all making for the 
advancement of San Francisco just fin- 
ished and under construction, some of 
which are as follows: 


Ferry Subway; Mills Field, San Fran- 
cisco’s Airport; Marine Municipal Yacht 
Harbor; Largest Beach Esplanade in the 
World; Duboce Tunnei; Present facili- 
ties inadequate. Proposal to enlarge 
pion ng Harbor to take care of larger 
craft. 


What Insurance Has Done For 
San Francisco 


The Red Book asked Mayor Rolph 
if he would not make for its readers 
a statement telling what fire insurance 
has meant to San Francisco, especially 
from the viewpoint of the city’s depres- 
sion of spirits following the great fire 
and how it has progressed so remarkably 
since that time, in part through the pay- 
ing to residents of the city of millions 


Mayor Rolph of San Francisco 


of dollars of insurance under policies held 
at the time of the earthquake and fire. 
He said: 


“Probably to a greater degree than 
any other community in the world San 
Francisco can appreciate the vital role 
which is played by fire insurance in the 
progress and stabilization of our present 
day civilization. It was San Francisco’s 
misfortune in 1906 to suffer the worst 
conflagration in modern history. The 
picture of San Francisco immediately fol- 
lowing the disaster was one to dishearten 
even the most courageous. Half of the 
city, including practically all of the busi- 
ness district, lay in smoking ruins and 
property values in excess of $350,000,000 
had been destroyed. 


“Viewing the terrible havoc wrought 
by the conflagration, the likelihood of 
immediate rehabilitation seemed an al- 
most impossible dream. This was par- 
ticularly so because fire insurance com- 
panies had never before faced a crisis, 
had never been called upon to meet such 
appalling losses, and there were misgiv- 
ings as to whether they could pay their 
claims. True, some companies, by rea- 
son of their assumption of too much lia- 
bjlity, became hopelessly insolvent. 


“Some companies denied all liability 
and withdrew from the country. Such 
instances, however, much to the credit 
of the officers and stockholders of the 
insurance companies, were comparatively 
few. With the majority of the com- 
panies the policy seemed to be not to 
evade the payment of their claims, but 
to find ways and means of meeting them 
equitably and promptly. It is a matter 
of record that some companies sustained 
losses in the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion many times in excess of their ability 
to pay a number of these companies as- 
sessed their stockholders and paid all of 
their debts in full. 


“Approximately thirty thousand build- 
ings were destroyed by fire and the loss 
to insurance companies reached the then 
stupendous total of $180,000,000. By the 
payment of these claims the underwrit- 


Mayor Batterson of Hartford 


ing profit of the companies for over 
twenty years was swept away. 


The City Today 


“The work of rebuilding San Fran- 
cisco to its present magnificent propor- 
tions would have been indeed difficult, 
if not impossible, without the millions 
contributed by the insurance companies. 
That these companies faithfully dis- 
charged their obligations is a high tes- 
timonial to the fundamental soundness 
of the institution of fire insurance. 


“Today San Francisco in all its beauty 
and splendor, recognized as it is as the 
financial and commercial center of the 
Pacific Coast and the American gate- 
way to the Orient, stands as an ever- 
lasting monument to the great business 
of fire insurance. It is therefore fitting 
that in this city are located the Pa- 
cific Coast department offices of practi- 
cally all fire insurance companies doing 
business west of the Rocky Mountains. 
San Francisco is rivaled only by New 
York and Chicago as an insurance cen- 
ter and premiums cleared through the 
various company offices may be counted 
by the tens of millions. 


“As mayor of the City of San Fran- 
cisco for eighteen years, I have often 
taken the opportunity of expressing to 
fire insurance executives and gatherings 
of fire insurance people the keen appre- 
ciation felt by the leaders of our com- 
munity for the great assistance rendered 
us in our hour of need.” 


Mayor Batterson of Hartford 


In November Walter E. Batterson, 
grandson of James G. Batterson, first 
president of the Travelers, was again 
elected mayor of Hartford. This honor— 
election for a second consecutive term— 
has been given to a few men in the his- 
tory of the city. 


Mr. Batterson several months ago re- 
tired from the company which his grand- 
father had founded. He was then sec- 
retary of the fire company. He had 
served the Travelers organization twenty 
years in the field and at the home of- 


fice, resigning to give his full attention 
to the duties and responsibilities of the 
mayor’s office. 


Hartford has had few mayors who have 
enjoyed such wide popularity as has 
Mayor Batterson. Elected over John F. 
Gaffey, his Democratic opponent, by a 
few hundred votes nearly two years ago, 
he increased his winning margin to near- 
ly a thousand votes on November 5 over 
the same opposing candidate. And this 
a year after Alfred E. Smith carried 
Hartford by about 6,500 votes. 


Walter E. Batterson has had a decid- 
edly colorful career. His grandfather 
was a former chairman of the Republi- 
can State Central Committee and actu- 
ally was in conference with President 
Abraham Lincoln on the afternoon of 
the day on which the great emancipator 
was shot. Mayor Batterson’s rise in 
public life has been rapid. He began 
his political career as a member of ward 
committees. Seven years ago he was 
elected chairman of the Republican Town 
Committee, in succession to the late 
Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies. Al- 
though limited in experience, he directed 
the campaign of the Republicans in the 
city election of 1922. While this ended 
in failure he gained valuable experience 
from it. In 1924 and again in 1926 the 
Republican party under his chairmanship 
elected Norman C. Stevens, secretary 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, mayor. 
When Mayor Stevens indicated his dis- 
inclination to seek a third term Mr. 
Batterson became the party’s candidate 
for mayor. 


Joined Travelers in 1908 


He went with the Travelers in 198 
after leaving Trinity College. After sev- 
eral years in the home office he was 
transferred to the Chicago office to gain 
experience as a special agent in the lia- 
bility and accident department. Later, 
he was transferred to Detroit. Then he 
became assistant secretary in the liabil- 
ity and accident department at the home 
office. In 1924, after the organization 
of the fire company, he was made as 
sistant secretary of the new company, 
and later elevated to the secretaryship. 
He was elected president of the Trav- 
elers Men’s Club in 1916 and he was 1n- 
strumental in founding the Travelers 
Girls’ Club, which has since develope 
’ m the largest girls’ club in New Eng- 
and. 


Mayor Batterson is forty-two years 
old but looks many years younger. He 
has been an athlete since school days, 
winning so many prizes and titles that 
it would require half a column to de- 
scribe them. Some of his sprinting rec 
ords still stand. In high school he was 
captain of the track team, played sec 
ond base on the baseball team, cover 
point on the hockey team, forward 0 


‘the basketball team, represented the 


school in tennis and was captain am 
quarterback of the football team. He 
won the cup given to the best athlete 
of the school. Schoolmates like to t¢ 
of a great broken field run of ninety 
nine yards which he made for a touch- 
down in a game in which Hartford Hig 
played against Thompsonville High. 4 
is now rated one of the best golfers ™ 
the state. He was Travelers golf cham 
pion and captain of its golf team. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Two AGENCIES GIVE 


LOW-DOWN On PRODUCTION AIDS 


How Company Literature; Advertising, Follow-Ups, Direct Mail, and 


Novelties Appear To A. E. & J. A. Eoff, Findlay, O. 


E. C. Blackford Agency, Somerville, N. J. 


At the recent convention of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, one of the most interesting of the sessions was the 
casualty round table, with Albert W. Spaulding, advertising manager of 


the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, in the chair. 


Probably the feature of 


the Round Table attracting most attention was the reading by Mr. Spaulding 
of answers. that were given by agents to a questionnaire about actual pro- 
duction, advertising, direct mail and other subjects which are constantly 


before local agents. 


The Red Book has obtained the answers to this ques- 


tionnaire of two enterprising agencies—J. A. Eoff of A. E. & J. A. Eoff, 
Findlay, Ohio, and E. C. Blackford Agency, Somerville, N. J. The ques- 


tionnaire with the answers follows: 


O. Have you ever “worked” an adver- 
tising campaign? 

A. Yes. 

O. Was it special or general? Was 
it on insurance as a whole, or on some 
special line like tornado, automobile, U. 
& O., burglary, plate glass, residence lia- 
bility, etc.? Describe one campaign. 

A. Eoff: We covered all lines of in- 
surance sold and the ads were seasonal. 

Blackford: We _ watched newspa- 
pers for serious automobile accidents or 
for stories of robberies committed 
among prominent people. Then we would 
circularize the community with literature 
appropriate for these lines of insurance. 
We would also watch plate glass breaks 
and accidents for which landlords were 
held responsible by court action.. We 
would then send out literature in those 
cases also. 

O. What kind of advertising did you 
use? Newspaper, circulars, mail, distribu- 
tion by boys, show window, booth at a 
fair, or any other method? 

A. Eoff: Newspaper. Also tried booth 
at Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Show. Along this line of newspaper ad- 
vertising we also have used timely ads 
which are hooked up with some disaster 
known to the people of the United States 
through the newspapers. We refer to 
our ad run in “The Morning Republican” 
on X-Ray films following the Cleveland 
Clinic Disaster. 

Blackford: We used company circulars 
mostly and occasionally newspaper adver- 
tising. 

O. Which did you find the best? 

A. Eoff: We find newspaper advertis- 
ing the best and especially when the ads 
are timely. 

Blackford: Both helped some. 

O. How did you aet names, and did 
you follow up the advertising with per- 
sonal calls? 

A. Eoff: When we have used the mail- 
ing lists we procured names from our of- 
fice records; also from telephone direc- 
tory. Have attempted to follow un with 
personal calls. On a campaign of forty 
letters describing  Hartford-All-In-One 
policies—a follow-up—we sold seven con- 
tracts. 

Blackford: From telephone and citv di- 
rectories. We did not follow up these 
methods by personal calls. 

O. Did you get other insurance from 
the campaign besides the line you were 
advertisina ? 

A. Eoff: We almost always have re- 
ceived some other kind of insurance with 
the line we are advertising. 

Blackford: Not to our knowledge. 


JOHN EOFF 


Q. What is the most effective piece of 
advertising you have ever used in the 
production of any casualtv line? 

A. Eoff: The most effective piece of 
advertising that we have ever used on any 
casualty line was pertaining to automobile 
insurance. It had to do with calling at- 
tention to the auto owner that he did not 
have liability insurance and should. Any- 
way, it started him thinking about lia- 
bility and we sold policies because of that 
train of thought. 

Blackford: The most effective folder 
that we have used was one explaining 
thoroughly the various forms of automo- 
bile insurance, and giving sound reasons 
why every car owner should carry same. 

Q. If it were a question of choice 
would you prefer that a company help 
you with (a) newspaper advertising or 
(b) advertising that can be sent by mail 
to various types of prospects? 

A. Eoff: This is a hard question to 
answer. We like both kinds. If one 
were to be cut out we would cut out the 
advertising by mail. 

Blackford: We believe that if the 
companies would supply those agents us- 
ing newspaper space with attractive and 
distinctive cuts or mats advertising the 
various forms of insurance that it would 
be even better publicity than the folder, 
although some folders are very good. 

Q. Do you find that printed matter, 


circular letters, folders, booklets, etc., 
are particularly helpful unless followed 
up by personal solicitation? 

Eoff: Printed matter and circulars 
are helpful, but unless followed by a per- 
sonal solicitation we do not know 
whether your money has been spent to 
advantage. 

Blackford: We believe in advertising 
and any method helps, if used. 

Q. Is there any condition which is in- 
terfering with the sale of various casualty 
lines which a company advertising or 
production department can help you over- 
come? Please discuss this in reference 
to (a) automobile; (b) burglary; (c) 
plate glass, (d) general liability. 

A. Eoff: A concentrated advertising 
campaign directed against mutuals and 
reciprocals writing automobile insurance 
would be most helpful. Burglary lines 
are no trouble with us. The same applies 
to plate glass, but on general liability 
lines there are many cut-rate bonding 
companies which are causing trouble in 
state, county and city lettings. 

Blackford: We know of no condition 
interfering with the sale of casualty in- 
surance other than the fact that some 
companies are offering higher limits for 
the same figure as most companies get 
for lower limits. A scheme such as the 
“Union” fire companies put through in 
New Jersey might help this situation. 

Q. Have you any general criticism or 
suggestion to make regarding the manner 
in which company advertising material is 
sent you or have you any suggestions to 
make regarding its use by agents? 

A. Eoff: We are well satisfied with 
the manner in which the Hartford is 
advertising for its agents. 

Blackford: We believe that if the 
companies would supply those agencies 
who have offices on the ground floor with 
display windows, with electric flashers of 
an attractive nature, with glass prints in 
colors that could be changed weekly, ad- 
vertising the various lines of insurance, 
it would be the best method of attracting 
the public’s attention to the various forms 
of insurance. 

O. How other than by the usual forms 
of advertising material and by the as- 
sistance rendered by field representatives 
can a company assist you in the pro- 
duction of business? 

A. Eoff: If you would allow your 
agents to publish in the newspaper in a 
form of an ad an exact reproduction of 
a draft issued to an assured in case of a 
loss and the company pay half the ad- 
vertising that would be very helpful in 
procuring new business. Insurance is 
something you cannot see and the only 
time it operates is when a loss occurs. 
This may not be very helpful in cities, but 
in towns of 5,000 to 30,000 it would be 
an aid. 

Q. Please give a general description of 
your advertising practices, with comments 
on the results. 

A. Eoff: We have been running an ad- 
vertising campaign in our morning paper. 
running one ad a month. We cannot tell 
whether this has brought any results. 
Together with this, as we have alreadv 
stated, we have been running what we call 
timely ads on current events and we do 


and 


not know that this has produced a lot of 
comment. 

Blackford: We use fourteen inches of 
space in two local papers and use company 
circulars. Occasionally we send out per- 
sonal letters. We believe that personal 
letters bring as good results as any, but 
it takes a lot of time to compose them 
properly. 

Q. Will you state as well as you can 
why you do not advertise as much as the 
“experts” urge? 

A. Eoff: We do not advertise as much 
as the experts urge us to do because of 
the fact that old man overhead works all 
the time and we try to keep our adver- 
tising down in line with our yearly pro- 
duction. The first of the year we are 
giving away one hundred 1930 diaries 
which we know are very useful to the 
average business man. 

Blackford: We do as much advertising 
as any agency in this section and as much 
as we can possibly afford. 

Q. Have you ever tried to make up a 
mailing list or do you feel that the nun- 
ber of prospects for the various lines 5 
too small to justify a campaign? 

A. Eoff: We have never tried to make 
up a mailing list. We have.always made it 
fit the line we are bringing to our cus- 
tomer’s attention. 

Blackford: We use the telephone and 
city directories. Of course, our lines are 
limited in a community of our size. 

Q. Would mailing list suggestions be 
of any service to you? ; 

A. All good suggestions cheerfully 
received. 

Q. Do you feel that a mail campaign 
would interfere with your office work. 
and-if a simple plan of taking care of tl 
were offered, would you feel encouraged 
to undertake it? 

A. Eoff: We would welcome a plat 
of a mail campaign, providing it world 
not interfere too much with our office 
work. 

Blackford: Mail campaigns interfere 
with office work in the average office 
where help is limited and expenses must 
be held down. A simple plan might en- 
courage us somewhat. 

Do you have trouble getting letters 
that sound convincing? Do you write 
them yourself or adapt good ones which 
you see? Could the company advertising 
department help you with letters? 

A. Eoff: We do not have trouble get 
ting letters which sound convincing. We 
don’t like to talk about ourselves, but we 
write them ourselves. We have yet to se 
a company letter which would fit the spe 
cific cases that we encounter in our ollice. 

Blackford: It takes time for the aver 
age man to frame a convincing letter and 
not all of us are possessed of the faculty 
of writing such letters. The compan! 
could help wonderfully along those lines. 

Q. What in general is your criticism 
of company folders, booklets and other 
printed matter, and how can such maters 
be improved? 

A. Eoff: 


In general the criticism ° 
all company folders and booklets is this 
if you could print a booklet that on firs 
flash would not look like a piece of a 
surance advertising and one that woul 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Sale of Stocks of Insurance Companies 


Supervision of Public Offerings of Holding Corporations and 
Unauthorized Companies Raises New Problems 
For Insurance Department 


By ALBERT N. BUTLER, 
Chief Examiner of Holding Corporations, New York State Insurance Dep’t. 


No particular phases of the New York 
Insurance Law have proven more gen- 
eally troublesome, within my knowledge, 
during the past few years, than the re- 
quirement for supervision of all public 
oferings or sales in New York of stocks 
of unauthorized insurance companies 
ad of insurance holding corporations, 
ad the possible requirement for exami- 
sation of insurance holding corporations. 
These requirements are contained in 
hws passed more than fifteen years ago, 
which were entirely suitable to the con- 
ditions that existed at the time, but 
have been rendered impractical by the 
march of progress, and are today sadly 
inneed of modern revision. 

As these laws stand, in their original 


form, the Superintendent of Insurance is 


required to license all sales in New 
York of stocks of unauthorized insur- 
ace companies, and his license consti- 
tutes approval, among other things, of 
the personnel of the incorporators, the 
executives, and the selling agencies; the 
capital structure; the selling price of the 
sock; and the rate of selling commis- 
son; and he may only give this ap- 
proval and license upon written appli- 
cation of the company and of all the 
individuals concerned. 


An Unsound Theory 


Now, there are a number of insurance 
companies of other states long past the 
‘tage of promotion, actively and_ suc- 
tssfully operating, considered to be of 
unimpeachable financial stability, and yet 
tot authorized to transact business in 
New York, and there are manv substan- 
tal citizens of the state of New York 
perfectly willing and anxious to invest 
in the stock of such companies provided 
they can be assured of a market in which 
10 dispose of their holdings in case of 
necessity. The record will show that 
ifteen or more years ago also there were 
anumber of such companies, but the 
kw was not intended to‘apply to the 
ales of their stocks in New York, be- 
‘ause investment in insurance company 
stocks at that time was an aristocratic 
rather than a plebeian vocation. The 
legislature of 1913 had no prophetic eye 
0 fix upon the 1929 horizon; it did not 
‘resee the present amazingly intensi- 
ed public interest in insurance stocks, 
ad then premeditate its suppression. 
Under a literal interpretation of Sec- 
ton 66, no banking institution; no stock 
broker, and in fact no private citizen 
Tay in New York sell stock of an un- 
authorized insurance company unless the 
"trance company applies for and re- 
‘ves the Superintendent’s license. This 
Sa fundamentally unsound theory; an 
"surance company, as such, should 
“tupulously refrain from interference 
ww the sale and transfer of its capi- 
mtock after original issue. Individual 
rs rights to acquire and, dispose 
vestments should not be Made to 
ria upon the issuing company’s in- 
nation or disinclination to apply for a 
use. It may be doubted whether 
a any more warrant for imnos- 
aaa 1s restriction upon unauthorized 
tos ance company stocks than upon the 
: S of any other enterprises. Fur- 
ere: when we consider that in the 
: SS of November of the year 1929 
an Ocks of our leading insurance com- 
®S were selling for possibly 35% or 


40% less than they had sold a week 
earlier, it would. seem futile to require 
the insurance superintendent to deter- 
mine a fair price that the public should 
be permitted to pay for stock of any 
going insurance company, and _particu- 
larly one not authorized in New York, 
not rendering financial statements to 
New York, and, therefore, to the New 
York Superintendent of Insurance a total 
financial stranger. 
Not the Legislative Intent 

Clearly, this was not the legislative in- 
tent. Obviously, the law should now be 
revised so as to properly reflect what 
was intended, a perfectly sound and 





ALBERT N. BUTLER 


workable proposition, namely, the super- 
vision of insurance promotions only, and 
not of all unauthorized companies. Com- 
panies are always unauthorized while in 
promotion, but the word “unauthorized” 
is now altogether too embracive. 

The holding company problems are 
still more perplexing. The law defines 
an insurance holding corporation as one 

“holding or engaged in the acquisi-~ 

tion of the capital stock or a major 

portion thereof of one or more in- 
surance corporations for the pur- 
pose of controlling the management 
thereof, as voting trustee or other- 
wise.” 
Supervision of insurance promotions in 
1913 that did not contemplate supervi- 
sion of insurance holding corporations 
would have been ineffectual. Every pro- 
moter worthy of the name could conve- 
niently produce a holding corporation, if 
necessary, as part of his financial hocus- 
pocus. The holding corporation had no 
legitimate place in the insurance busi- 
ness at that time; the record shows none 
that survived. 
Necessities of Business Outstrip the Law 

But here again the necessities of the 
business have outstripped the law. Ex- 
cept in rare instances, the holding cor- 
poration of 1929 bears but slight resem- 
blance to the one of 1913. The so-called 
investment trusts of today are holding 
corporations; some of the largest in- 
vestment trusts probably come squarely 


within the definition given above. A 
$150,000,000 trust might by the invest- 
ment of only one-tenth of 1% of its as- 
sets in a majority interest in a small 
insurance company become an insurance 
holding corporation. On the other hand. 
it might have its entire assets invested 
in insurance company stocks, and still 
avoid classification as an insurance hold- 
ing corporation, so long as it owned no 
majority stock of any one insurance 
company. Far from being theoretical, 
such cases do actually exist. 

No insurance holding company stocks 
may be sold or offered for sale in New 
York without the Superintendent’s li- 
cense, based upon approval of the per- 
sonnel, the selling price and the selling 
commission, among other things. De- 
partment approval of personnel is cum- 
bersome and superfluous. ‘Where a se- 
ries of successfully operating insurance 
companies are to be concentrated in a 
holding corporation, it is obvious that 
banking assistance is essential, and it is 
equally obvious that only the most sub- 
stantial bankers are able to undertake 
such propositions. The insurance com- 
panies’ personnel will have been search- 
ingly investigated and possibly recon- 
structed by the bankers. It seems like 
a plain imposition to require the Super- 
intendent of Insurance to place the 
state’s stamp of approval upon any set 
of bankers. It is unfair to him to re- 
quire his approval of selling price and 
selling commission. 

The Actual Situation 

In actual practice, the bankers pur- 
chase the entire issue, and after care- 
ful analysis of underlving values in the 
light of existing market conditions. fix 
a selling price which naturally’ includes 
their anticipated selling commission or 
profit. When that price is too high, in- 
vestors do not purchase, and the bank- 
ers become involuntary and nossibly un- 
comfortable stockholders. The compe- 
tency of the Insurance Department to 
determine a fair selling price may be 
doubted; the investing public makes a 
mdre conclusive determination after the 
stock is offered for sale. Freauentlv the 
public’s valuation is above the selling 
price: oftentimes it is below it. Consider 
the futility of department approval of 
issnance price in_cases where the nublic. 
within a comparatively short period may 
apnraise the value at perhaps half the 
oricinal selling price. 

The infinite variety of complicated capi- 
tal structures. with varying degrees of 
preferred and common shares, and a 
multiplicity of rights and privileves. 
sometimes offered only in so-called units 
of two or more classes. does not simplify 
the process of valuation. 

The Department may be charged with 
additional duty in resnect to insurance 
holding corporations. We have seen that 
in 1910 a paragraph was inserted in Sec- 
tion 39 which empowered the Sunerin- 
tendent of Insurance to examine insur- 
ance holding cornorations “as often as 
he deems it expedient.” This was the en- 
tering wedge, the means by which the 
Department was enabled to clean up the 
situation that brought ahout the fater 
enactment of Section 66. However. while 
this 1910 provision remains in Section 39 
today, also in its original form, it seems 
to me that the words “shall, as often as 
he deems it expedient” are permissive, 


rather than mandatory. An illustration 
of a mandatory requirement is the one 
concerning examinations of insurance 
companies, which reads as follows: 

“shall examine * * * as often as he 

deems it expedient, but * * * at least 

once in three (or five) years.” 
Fears Synthetic Examinations 

The Insurance Department has a 
wholesome fear of synthetic examina- 
tions, and there are countless practical 
difficulties in the way of thorough ex- 
aminations of these corporations. Con- 
sider the elaborate machinery that 
would have to be established. Here we 
have a holding corporation, for exam- 
ple, organized under the laws of one 
state, with headquarters in another state, 
its capital stock listed in the New York 
market, and its holdings consisting of 
casualty and surety companies, fire in- 
surance companies, life insurance com- 
panies and title guaranty companies, or- 
ganized possibly in a dozen other states. 
Because, forsooth, the stock is listed 
here, in a market not restricted to New 
York citizens, but admittedly interna- 
tional in character, must the state of 
New York in the first place, and its In- 
surance Department in particular, assume 
this really stupendous burden of super- 
vision? To carry our reasoning one 
step further, assume that this holding 
corporation divests itself of ownership 
of New York insurance companies, what 
basis then remains for New York In- 
surance Department regulation? Con- 
sider if you will, only New York holding 
corporations, and you find them owning 
stocks of insurance companies of any 
number of our states, some of Canada, 
and some even of Scandinavia, Germany, 
other European countries, and even of 
western Asia. Consider, again, the pos- 
sibilities of a New York Insurance De- 
partment examination of the $150,000,000 
investment trust, possibly of internation- 
al character, whose only insurance stock 
holding is 51% of a mere $500,000 in- 
surance company. 

The inevitable conclusion must be 
that this legislation, enacted to meet a 
set of conditions that existed some fif- 
teen or more years ago, is now a pal- 
pable misfit, and cannot with any degree 
of practicability be made to conform to 
the ramified conditions of the present 
considerably advanced era. Regardless 
of its title or legal classification, the in- 
surance holding corporation is a form of 
investment trust, and the one with its 
entire assets invested in numerous in- 
surance stocks, without enjoying con- 
trol of any individual insurance com- 
pany, is more worthy to be called an 
insurance holding corporation than the 
investment trust which may have less 
than 1% of its aggregate assets rep- 
resented by insurance stocks, even 
though an insurance company is con- 
trolled. 

Hopes for Amendment 

It may be that some form of official 
regulation of investment trusts and se- 
curity holding corporations will emerge 
from the recent market convulsion, it 
being freely contended that the nature 
and extent of the security holdings. at 
least, should not be kept secret from 
the corporation owners. Insurance hold- 
ing companies should be brought under 
the jurisdiction of any such organization 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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The COMMISSIONER and 
UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE 


One of the most baffling and irritating problems which the State Insur- 
ance Departments have is to combat the insurance writings in their states of 
companies not licensed to write business in their states. The mere fact that 
business is illegal is not enough to stop the practice as there are many reasons 
why operators can get away with these practices despite the vigilance of the 


authorized carriers, their representatives and the Department. 


Then, too, 


the public often is more eager to buy cheap insurance than insurance which 
is safe and supervised, thinking more of the bargain of the moment than of 


what will happen in case of loss. 


The Red Book has asked a number of the commissioners to tell how 
they handle the problem. Their answers follow: 





A. §. CALDWELL, 
Tennessee Commissioner: 


You ask how this Department checks 
up on unauthorized insurance and re- 
ciprocal organizations. 

Of course, we still have some trouble 
with this class of companies, but it 1s 
nothing like it was formerly, and the 
conditions are getting better all the 
while on account of the public being 
better educated and having knowledge of 
such institutions. ; 

The Department made a ruling that 
any licensed agent for other companies 
would be held liable for any losses that 
might occur by placing insurance in un- 
aiasd enanandints We have_ had 
quite a few of these cases, and this of 
itself has done more, I think, to stop 
the “bootleg” insurance than any other 
one thing. In addition to this, we re- 
fuse to license agents for any company 
if he places insurance with unlicensed 
companies. ; 

With reference to reciprocals or inter- 
insurers, the action of the court of Indi- 
ana in making an assessment against the 
policyholders of the defunct Federal 
Automobile Insurance Association has 
created somewhat of a stir, and this has 
also educated the people as to that class 
of insurance. Of course, there are some 
reciprocals that are all right in every 
way that are writing business. When 
the policyholders do not want to pay 
assessments, as provided in the policy 
contracts, and they are threatened with 
suits and publicity is given, it naturally 
has a bad effect on this class of compa- 
nies, 





W. V. KNOTT, 
Florida Commissioner: 


Whenever it comes to our attention 
that any individual in this state 1s acting 
as agent for a non-admitted company, 
we write such individual calling his at- 
tention to the law and generally the rep- 
resentation is discontinued, as in most 
cases we believe the agents are misled 
in the matter. ; 

Should they persist after being warned 
by the Department, the case is referred 
to the proper prosecuting attorney for 
his action. We have recently referred 
cases of this sort to the county solicitors 
of Duval and Dade counties, respectively, 
at Jacksonville and Miami, where two 
unauthorized companies have written 
business in this state. 

Unfortunately we have : 
teaching the responsible executives of 
these companies as long as they stay 
out of the state and we do not desire 
to institute proceedings against their 
agents unless the agents have deliber- 
ately violated the law. : 

he Department has not issued any 
Statement on the subject of fire and 
casualty reciprocal organizations having 
assessment clauses in their policies as 
this class of business is specifically au- 
thorized by law in this state and the 
epartment makes it an invariable rule 
Rot to recommend any particular insur- 


no means of 


ance company or plan of insurance, 
though we are always glad to give spe- 
cific information with regard to any 
company or association authorized in this 
state. 


JESS G. READ, 
Oklahoma Commissioner: 


The Insurance Department of Oklaho- 
ma has tried to protect the public against 
non-authorized insurance by a campaign 
of publicity in the country and metro- 
politan press. We find the newspapers 
of the state very friendly towards this 
campaign and they have given this De- 
partment splendid co-operation. 

In answering all inquiries as to com- 
panies and their financial standing the 
Department always calls attention to 
whether the company is reciprocal, mu- 
tual or stock. 

I might state, too, that in our cam- 
paign through the press against purchase 
of insurance in non-admitted companies, 
and Oklahoma, by the way, has been 
sorely overrun with this form of cover- 
age, we always point out to the insured 
that in the event of suit, it would be 
necessary to go to some other state in 
order to file same. We also state that 
disputed claims are more numerous with 
non-admitted companies than are had 
with admitted companies. 





P. H. WILBOUR, 


Rhode Island Commissioner: 


We have had perhaps the usual experi- 
ence in the matter of non-authorized in- 
surance. Of course, we cannot reach the 
parties concerned provided they remain 
without the state and we have cautioned 
their clients and would-be clients that 
they would be unable to bring an unad- 
mitted company into the courts of Rhode 
Island. Much the same procedure has 
been adopted in the cases of reciprocal 
organizations. There are no provisions 
under Rhode Island laws by which such 
organizations may be admitted, and we 
are, therefore, constrained to warn the 
residents of Rhode Island against the 
dangers. inherent in this form of insur- 
ance. 


R. C. CLARK, 
Vermont Commissioner: 


We have not been making any partic- 
ular drive against unauthorized insur- 
ance except as inquiries come to this 
office in regard to authority of certain 
companies to do business here. In such 
cases we warn the inquirers against 
placing insurance in unauthorized com- 
panies. 


Cc. S. YOUNGER, 
Ohio Superintendent: 


This department has a warden who is 
kept constantly on the lookout for un- 
authorized insurance, either of agents or 
companies or both. As an illustration, 
by the same mail in which your letter 
arrived the Better Business Bureau of 
one of the cities of the state ‘sent in a 


circular letter from a non-authorized 
company. Our warden takes up the com- 
plaint at once and investigates its ac- 
tivities. Recently this Department, in 
conjunction with the Better Business Bu- 
reau of another city, ran down some un- 
authorized insurance activities, arrested 
an agent who was selling the same and 
he was convicted and assessed $100 fine, 
which he paid, and was released. 

Insurance, as you know, is impressed 
with a public use and is the legitimate 
subject of public regulation. 


M. A. FREEDY, 
Wisconsin Commissioner: 


Various unauthorized insurance com- 

panies have solicited business in this 
state and have placed a number of poli- 
cies. We have done everything possible 
to warn the public against this practice. 
It appears that even the licensed agents 
of this state pay no attention to this 
warning and in two cases these agents, 
who have placed risks with these unau- 
thorized companies, have been compelled 
in accordance with our law to pay losses 
under such policies. 
_ Our law provides that an agent plac- 
ing a risk with an unauthorized com- 
pany is personally liable for any loss 
which might occur under such a policy 
if the company refuses to pay and at the 
same time the agent is liable to a fine. 

At the last session of the legislature 
a bill was introduced to permit this De- 
partment to take action against any Wis- 
consin company which would write un- 
authorized insurance in any territory 
outside of this state. This bill, however, 
was not passed by the legislature. We 
believe that the only solution we have 
to the problem is to warn the citizens 
of this state against placing insurance 
with an unauthorized company. ‘If this 
warning is not heeded the citizens of 
this state will have to bear the burden. 


HOWARD P. DUNHAM, 
Connecticut Commissioner: 


The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment has been conducting a systematic 
campaign against unauthorized insur- 
ance. This has mainly taken the form 
of a publicity drive designed to inform 
the public concerning the difference be- 
tween unauthorized and authorized com- 
panies, why they should not do business 
with the former and pointing out that 
in the case of a claim against a com- 
pany not licensed in this state the in- 
sured would find it extremely difficult 
to bring action against the company 








should it refuse to make a settlement. 
In recent months physicians have 
brought to the attention of this Depart- 
ment letters and pamphlets of western 
companies which claim to specialize in writ- 
ing health and accident insurance among 
the medical men. Judging from the num- 
ber of letters we received, it would ap- 
pear that the companies circularized all 
the doctors in Connecticut. We imme- 
diately issued a statement, aimed espe- 
cially to reach the physicians, that the 
companies in question were not licensed 
to do business in Connecticut. In this 
campaign we have had the co-operation 
of the Better Business Bureau. We have 
always made it a point to emphasize in 
our publicity matter the fact that it is 
unlawful under the laws of Connecticut 
for an insurance agent to place insur- 
ance with an unauthorized company. 

Our agency department has been par- 
ticularly active in the last few months 
in prosecuting agents who sell insurance 
without licenses. The Department has 
been successful in obtaining several con- 
victions, one defendant going to jail as 
a third offender. 


C. D. LIVINGSTON, 
Michigan Commissioner: 


In regard to unauthorized companies 
which have some financial standing we 
are warning the public through the me- 
dium of the newspaper from taking in- 
surance in unauthorized companies, and 
I think that on the whole we have been 
rather successful in keeping such kind 
of insurance carriers from doing much 
business in this state. 


—— 


S. A. OLSNESS, 
North Dakota Commissioner: 


In regard to unauthorized insurance 
this Department has dealt with individu- 
al cases whenever they have arisen and 
we have made a discovery of such in- 
surance being written in this state. 

As you know, the insurance commis- 
sioners’ convention as an organization 
has been struggling with this problem 
for some time. It had been hoped that 
some positive method might be arrived 
at upon which all the departments could 
agree, but as usual there were too many 
conflicting ideas and since there could 
be no united action we dropped the mat- 
ter for the time being. An occasional 
warning through the public press against 
the evil practices of unauthorized insur- 
ance companies might do some good, al- 
though I doubt the efficacy of it. Peo- 
ple so soon forget. 





Letterhead Coverage Lists 


There are quite a number of insur- 
ance agencies in the United States which 
are printing on their letterheads the 
names of various types of coverage 
which they sell. The principal idea back 
of printing so many classes of insurance 
on their letterheads is that it will call 
somebody’s attention to some line that 
has been overlooked. 

One office using a variety of lines on 
its letterheads is the Gilman Gist Agen- 
cy of San Diego, Cal. Its slogan is “In- 
sures Everything Against Anything.” A 
complete list of the lines on the list 
follows: 

Accident; 

Aircraft; 

Automobile—fire, theft, collision, 
bility, property damage; 


lia- 


Boiler, Bonds, Business Life; 

Burglary—bank, mercantile, fesidence; 

Cargo, Casualty, Compensation, Con- 
tractors’ Bonds, Disability, Earthquake, 

Electric Motors, Elevator, Endowment, 
Estate Tax; 

Fidelity Bonds, Fire, Fly Wheel, Fraud 
Bonds, General Liability, Group Disa- 
bility, Group Life, Health, Hold-Up; 

Income, Inheritance Tax, Inland Ma- 
rine, Liability, Life, Live Stock, Ma- 
chinery, Marine, Messenger Robbery, 
Motors, Notary Bonds, Parcel Post, 
Partnership, Plate Glass, Public Liabil- 
ity; 

“Registered Mail, Rentals, Residence 
Burglary, Special Hazards, Surety 
Bonds, Teams, Tourists’ Baggage, Wind- 
storm. 
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Multiple Locations Risks 
and the Local Agents 


Thousands of local agents in this coun- 
try are wondering where they fit in 
the new, progressive insurance arrange- 
ments devised to take care of changes 
effected in methods of merchandising 
manufactured articles. They have wit- 
nessed the rapid growth of the chain 
store system in their home towns; like- 
wise the opening of branch manufactur- 
ing, storage and assembling plants of 
large nationally known industrial cor- 
porations. 

These same agents have heard also 
of and many have had something to 
do with general cover contracts, floater 
policies, reporting value and multiple lo- 
cation forms of coverage—types of in- 
surance devised to satisfy the demand 
for a country-wide method of handling 
insurance. They heard and read about 
the threatened decline of the American 
agency system, with the possible gradual 
elimination of the local agent as a vital 
factor in the insurance business. 

Whatever the future may hold for 
the local agent he assuredly is not 
doomed by virtue of late developments in 
the field of multiple location insurance. 
He has a definite place in the pattern 
devised to meet the up-to-the-minute in- 
surance requirements of modern busi- 
ness, especially as it pertains to whole- 
sale coverage. Ways have been opened 
for him to write more fire insurance 
than heretofore, because of rules de- 
manding that assureds pay premiums on 
full values at risk, whereas in the past 
many multiple location lines have been 
written with the co-insurance clause at- 
tached. He may originate this business 
himself and he is protected as respects 
commissions on policies written at dis- 
tant points. 

The adequately qualified and alert lo- 
cal agent is the man who is going to 
attract a volume of new business to him- 
self with the multiple location policy as 
his magnet. There are hundred of prop- 
erty owners who have insurable stock in 
two or more locations who are unaware 
of present day insurance facilities. They 
are covered under the old style fire pol- 
icies and paying the cost therefor un- 
wittingly because they have no knowl- 
edge of the existence of vastly superi- 
or types of coverage. The local agents 
who approach these prospects and in- 
telligently present to them the latest 
insurance services are in line for these 
assureds’ entire business. 





Meeting A New Insurance Demand 


Within the last two years this coun- 
try has witnessed the organization not 
only of a vastly increased number of 
general cover departments by individual 
stock fire companies but also the forma- 
tion of the Interstate Underwriters’ 
30ard with a membership of several hun- 
dred companies’ and underwriters’ an- 
nexes. These company departments and 
the I. U. B. seek to fill a demand from 
the business world for quick, easily han- 
dled, adequate and economic fire insur- 
ance on stocks of goods whose values 
are constantly changing and which are 
located in several places. 

In order to show directly some of 
the benefits accruing to the local agent 
from the formation of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board and the growth of 
general cover departments it is necessary 
to go back a few years to make clear the 
position of the large majority of the 
agents of this country. A demand for 
a fire insurance contract covering stocks 
of merchandise scattered over numerous 


states started about twenty years ago. 
This contract, containing a limit of loss 
and using the maximum values that an 
assured might have at any one point 
was issued for a provisional amount of 
liability, based upon the total average 
estimated values at all locations for one 
year. The assured furnished to the com- 
panies a monthly report giving the actu- 
al values at each location, which re- 
ports were totaled at the end of the 
policy year, divided by the number of 
reports and the assured paid premiums 
on this liability at the rate established 
by the individual company. 

This in effect gave the assured full 
automatic protection at all times, with- 
out the necessity of keeping a close ac- 
count of increases in values, by payine 
only for the actual values which he had 
on hand. There was no rating organiza- 
tion providing for or giving approval to 
such a contract, which in those days was 
called a premium adjustment, monthly 
reporting policy. Only a few companies 
wrote this form of contract, thus giv- 
ing the local agent a very limited mar- 
ket for his general cover or floater lines. 
Those companies which were interested 
in the business gathered the specific 
rates at the various locations and fig- 
ured out an average rate for the in- 
surance. There were no standard forms 
to which ready references could be made. 


Difficulties of the Past 


While each policy form partook more 
or less of the same features, there was 
considerable variation according to the 
ideas er idiosyncrasies of the brokers 
and agents placing the business. In 
those*days only the largest brokerage 
houses had anything to do with the 
business. Therefore, the agents through- 
out the country had practically none of 
this valuable insurance. A. very small 
percentage only of the agents could have 
drawn up one of these forms even if 
they were competent to explain the op- 
eration of such a contract to their as- 
sureds and such agents who had, by 
hearsay, learned of this form of insur- 
ance, were compelled to go either to 
New York or Chicago or some other 
large city to consult with some large 
brokerage house in order to secure a 
proper form and some idea as to the 
rate. 

The percentage of companies having 
any knowledge of such multiple location 
contracts or able to advise their agents 
on such coverage was as small as the 
percentage of agents participating in this 
business. After having labored to se- 
cure a risk an agent generally had a 
harder time still to secure a market, or, 
in other words, a company willing to 
quote a rate or write the risk. No won- 
der local agents took little interest in 
this wholesale insurance on stocks of 
merchandise, raw products and various 
types of manufactured articles. The bus- 
iness naturally gravitated to the central- 
ly located big brokerage offices which 
were so equipped that they could han- 
dle the most difficult insurance problems. 

Today the situation has been com- 
pletely changed. Applications and forms 
have been standardized and are avail- 
able to any and every agent in the coun- 
try by the simple process, if they have 
no such forms on hand, of writing to 
any one of the companies which belong 
to the Interstate Underwriters’ Board. 
An application can be presented to any 
one of the offices of the I. U. B., either 
in New York, Chicago, Atlanta or San 


Francisco. In a short time the agent 
receives a rate quotation, is told which 
form is applicable to his particular need 
and practically any company in his of- 
fice will write the business. The I. U. 
B. itself is under the capable direction 
of two leading experts in multiple lo- 
cation underwriting, John R. Dumont, 
former insurance commissioner of Ne- 
braska, manager, and John B. Sirich, as- 
sistant manager. 

The formation of the Board now 
makes it feasible for any agent to secure 
this growing form of business, whereas 
in the past due to lack of knowledge, 
and facilities, the selling of wholesale 
insurance was confined to producers in 
big cities. It is surprising to the Board, 
Messrs. Dumont and Sirich say, to go 
over the huge number of applications 
received from smaller cities and town, 
showing that local agents have eagerly 
grasped this opportunity to give service 
to their clients on an insurance devel- 
opment destined to be of the’ greatest 
importance. 


Large Undeveloped Field 

There are, no .doubt, even in the 
smaller towns agents who have not 
brought this form of insurance to the 
attention of their clients who have prop- 
erty at risk in communities other than 
their own, and are placing that  busi- 
ness with local agents of whom they 
have never heard before or with whom 
they are not even acquainted. 

“We are convinced that many undis- 
covered opportunities exist for writing 
multiple location policies,” Mr. Sirich 
told The Eastern Underwriter, “if 
agents will only solicit actively the cli- 
ents they already have upon their books 
and endeavor to uncover instances where 
clients are maintaining distributing ware- 
houses or concentration warehouses in 
other cities.” 

While the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board is not the only medium through 
which multiple location covers can be 
written, many companies actively so- 
liciting general cover contracts, the I. U. 
B. is doing the bulk of the business and 
its rules and forms are considered of val- 
ue to agents. 

One rule that is going to mean an in- 
crease in business to local agents is that 
which requires that an assured report 
and pay premium on his full value at 
risk, less the amount of specific insur- 
ance, at each location even though the 
figure be greater than the limit of lia- 
bility granted by the policy form. This 


is expected to bring an increase of from 


20% to 33% in the volume of insurance 
written on these risks which may now 
be covered under specific policies or the 
old time general cover form. Of course; 
the rate on full cover insurance is pro- 
portionately lower than on partial cov- 
erage but an agent’s total income stands 
to be enhanced considerably, 


For the benefit of agents who may 
not be acquainted intimately with the 
five forms issued by the I. U. B. (which 
forms cover contents only and not build- 
ings, the latter as unmovable property 
never being eligible to other than spe- 
cific fire forms) a short description and 
the rules governing each are presented 
herewith: 


Form No. 1—Monthly Average 


This form to cover property-in branch 
stores, warehouses or distribution points. 
To be issued to cover only merchandise, 


and/or machinery and supplies, {urni- 
ture and fixtures and/or the assured’s 
interest in improvements and_ better. 
ments to buildings. 

“This form is to cover property in 
branch stores, warehouses or distribu- 
tion points; not to be used to cover 
cotton, nor grain elevators (terminal or 
country),” says the I. U. B. rules. “This 
form to be attached to any standard 
form of property damage policy, such 
as fire, windstorm, sprinkler leakage, or 
the like. 

“The following are the recommended 
rules for this form: 

“(a) This form to be issued to cover 
only merchandise, and/or machinery and 
supplies, furniture and fixtures, and/or 
the assured’s interest in improvements 
and betterments to buildings. 

“(b) This form to be issued only in 
connection with risks involving five or 
more locations. ; 


“(c) This form not to be issued to 
cover in or at any manufacturing plant 
owned or controlled by the assured. 

“(d) Policies under this form not to 
be issued for a longer term than one 
year. 

“(e) An application signed by the as- 
sured or a qualified employe must be se- 
cured before the issuance of the policy. 
Such application must contain all the in- 
formation included in the standard ap- 
plication form for the issuance of such 
policies. 

“(f) The average rate as recommend- 
ed by the Interstate Underwriters Board 
shall be subject to revision during the 
currency of the policy if it should de- 
velop from the monthly statements of 
value as submitted that the average rate 
based upon the estimated values at the 
various locations is inequitable. 

“(g) This form shall require that the 
assured report and pay premium on his 
full value at risk, less the amount of 
specific insurance, at each location even 
though this figure be greater than the 
limit of liability granted by the policy 
form. 

“(h) The provisional premium under 
this form shall be based on the total 
estimated average outstanding value for 
the currency of the policy, figured at an 
average rate as recommended by the 
Interstate Underwriters Board and pro- 
mulgated by the various rating organiza- 
tions. : 

“(i) The final premium under this 
form shall be based on statements of 
values which must be filed monthly, cet- 


tified to by the assured or a qualified 


employe and subject to verification. 

The following clause may be used in lieu 0 
the usual permits, privileges and notices: 

“(j) With the exception of those re- 
quirements applying at the time of oF 
subsequent to a loss, all privileges and/or 
notices required by the printed condi 
tions of this policy and which are nec 
essary to the maintenance of its validity 
are hereby granted. 

“This, however, does not waive the 
conditions of this or any other rider 3 
part hereof or attached hereto. ; 

“(k) Under all policies covering ™" 
more than one state an underlying policy 
should be issued for each state and 
signed by a licensed resident agent for 
the proportion of values located in, that 
state as shown by the assured’s signe 
application. , 

“(1) Referring to the cancellation 
clause in the printed forms, time of 1 
tice of cancellation may be extended, 
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at the option of the company, but in no 
event to exceed 30 days.” 


Form No. 2—Daily Average 

The form to cover oil in tanks, stock 
in manufacturing plants of strictly sea- 
sonable nature, such as fertilizer facto- 
ries, cottonseed oil mills, canning facto- 
ries and the like. 

“This form requires a monthly report 
of daily average values instead of a re- 
port of values as of a given day in the 
month. 

“(a) This form to be issued to cover 
oil in tanks, and stock in manufacturing 
plants of a strictly seasonable nature 
only, such as canneries, fertilizer facto- 
ries and cottonseed oil mills. 

“With these exceptions all rules and 
regulations applying to Form 1 also ap- 
ply to Form 2.” 

Form No. 3—Daily Average— 

Line Grain Elevators Only 

This form to be used only to cover the 
contents (except machinery, furniture 
and fixtures) of country elevators (not 
terminal), grain and seed warehouses. 

“This form is to cover only stocks of 
grain and seeds, coal, flour, feed, produce, 
sacks, bags, twine, seed, grain, wool, 
hides, salt, supplies and fuel in country 
(not terminal), elevators, grain and seed 
warehouses. It requires a monthly re- 
port of daily average values and is to 
be written at an average rate to be rec- 
ommended by the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board. The following are the recom- 
mended rules for this form: 

“(a) This form to be used only to 
cover the contents (except machinery, 
furniture and fixtures) of country ele- 
vators (not terminal), grain and seed 
warehouses. 


“(b) No restriction as to number of 
locations. 
“(c) Otherwise subject to all rules 


governing Form 1 
Form No. 4—Processors’ Form 
Excluding Transit 

This form to cover only merchandise 
in the hands of processors which are not 
owned or controlled by the assured. 
_“This is a form to cover merchandise 
in the’ hands of processors, such as 
bleacheries, dyers, tanneries, silk throw- 
ers and the like. The premium on this 
form is arrived at by applying a rate to 
the total annual value which is sent 
through the processor’s hands as distin- 
guished from the ordinary method of ar- 
tiving at a premium which applies a 
rate to the value on hand at any one 
time. 

(a) This form to cover only merchan- 
dise in the hands of processors which 
are not owned or controlled by the as- 
sured, 

“(b) The provisional premium shall 
be based upon the full estimated value, 
to include accrued processing charges 
and cost of delivery, of all property to 
€ sent to processors during the term 
of the policy, which amount shall be de- 
termined by the signed application sub- 
mitted by the assured and at the aver- 
age rate as recommended by the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board and promul- 
- by the various rating organiza- 

ns, 

“(c) The final annual premium here- 
under shall be based on the full value, 
to include processing charges and cost 
of delivery of all property, sent to proc- 
€ssors during the term of this policy. 
Monthly reports listing the names and 
locations of all premises to which ship- 
ments have been made during the pre- 
ceding month and the total value of such 
“‘upments, shall be submitted and certi- 
mn to by the assured or a qualified em- 
Pioye and subject to verification. 

(4) Otherwise subject to all rules 
Covering Form No. 1.” 

Form No. 5—Multiple Location 
Form—Non-Reporting 
to cover property in branch 
arehouses or distribution points. 
orm to be issued to cover only 
andise, and/or machinery and sup- 
: Patterns, dies, furniture and fix- 
Tes and/or the assured’s interest in im- 
i maaae and betterments to build- 
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Tom Smith Of Philadelphia 





Oldest General Agent of National Surety, Former Mayor and 
Postmaster, Is Bringing Up Four Sons In 
The Bonding Business 


FORMER MAYOR SMITH 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT HIS DESK 


Thomas B. Smith, a former mayor of 
Philadelphia—and one of the best mayors 
that town has had—is the oldest general 
agent of the National Surety; is a vice- 
president of the company; and is a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. Four of 
his sons are in the agency. 


interesting. 


Tom Smith’s career is 
After going to school in West Philadel- 
phia he became a messenger boy in the 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad. At 
the time he was twelve years old, just 
four years older than William B. Joyce 


Go- 


was when the latter made his start. 








“This form is to cover property in 
branch stores, warehouses or distribution 
points; not to be used to cover cotton, 
nor: grain elevators (terminal or coun- 
try). This form to be attached to any 
standard form of property damage pol- 


icy, such as fire, windstorm, sprinkler 


leakage or the like. 


“The following are the recommended 
rules for this form: 


“(a) This form to be issued to cover 
only merchandise, and/or machinery and, 
supplies, patterns, dies, furniture and fix- 
tures, and/or the assured’s interest in 
improvements and betterments to build- 
ings. 

“(b) This form to: be issued only in 
connection with risks involving five or 
more locations. 


“(c) This form not to be issued to 
cover in or at any manufacturing plant 
owned or controlled by the assured. 


“(d) Policies under this form not to 
be issued for a longer term than one 
year. 


“(e) An application signed by the as- 
sured or a qualified employe must be 
secured before the issuance of the pol- 
icy: Such application must contain all 
the information included in the standard 
application form for the issuance of such 
policies. 

“(f) Policies under this form shall not 
be written to cover at any-one location 
for a limit of more than 25% of the to- 
tal amount of insurance, unless specific- 


ally noted herein, giving location and 
amount. 


“(g) Either 90% or 100% co-insur- 
ance obligatory, using the percentage 
co-insurance clause (see form) for float- 
ing policies, as specified in the published 
rate: (Where co-insurance is prohibited 
by State Law, paragraph (g) does not 
apply.) 

Tke following clause may be used in lieu of 
the usual permits, privileges and notices: 

“th) With the exception of those re- 
quirements applying at the time of or 
subsequent to a loss, all privileges and/or 
notices required by the printed condi- 
tions. of this policy and which are nec- 
essary to the maintenance of its validity 
are hereby granted. 


“This, however, does not waive the 
conditions of this or any other rider a 
part hereof or attached hereto. 


“(i) Under all policies covering in 
more than one state an underlying pol- 
icy ‘should be issued for each state and 
signed by a licensed resident agent for 
the ‘proportion of values located in that 
state as*shown ‘by the assured’s signed 
application. 


“(Gj) It°is a condition of this policy 


that the assured shall have the privilege 
of placing specific insurance, only when 
necessary to protect the assured in ex- 
cess of the limit hereunder, unless agreed 
to in the application; made for this in- 
surance; otherwise this policy shall be 
null and void.” 





ing into the freight office he studied 
stenography and after becoming first 
clerk was made secretary to the late 
George Dallas Dixon, then one of the 
vice-presidents of the road. 

Seeking a wider experience than that 
offered by office work he resigned and 
when sixteen years old had his first taste 
of salesmanship, going on the road as a 
traveling salesman for building materials. 
Then he took a shot in a newspaper 
office. This was in the business depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia “Record.” In 
1897 he joined the National Surety as a 
general agent and has been one ever 
since. 

How He Became Postmaster 

He was always interested in politics, 
at first taking an active part in the ward 
campaigns. * From 1902 to 1904 he rep- 
resented his ward in common councils 
and was finally elected to the State Leg- 
islature. On the expiration of that term 
he refused to accept renomination, but 
was forced back into active politics in 
February of 1911. 

The Postmaster of Philadelphia had 
disappeared and, as he had been bonded 
by the National Surety, the company 
asked that Mr. Smith be appointed under 
the law which permitted the bondsman 
of a missing or dead official to fill the 
position until the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. President Taft appointed him 
temporary postmaster and then, at the 
request, of the late Senator Penrose, ap- 
pointed him to serve out the unexpired 
term. He resigned from the postmaster- 
ship in 1913, having been reappointed by 
President Wilson. He was appointed a 
member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion in 1915, but resigned shortly after- 
wards when he was nominated for 
mayor. He was elected that year—on 
his forty-sixth birthday—by a large ma- 
jority. When his term expired in 1919 
he ceased his active interest in politics 
and has since devoted himself to his 
agency, which today is one of the largest 
surety offices in Philadelphia. 

Although he had been for years the 
Republican leader in his ward he moved 
to Glenside after going out of office to 
make certain that he would be out of 
politics. 

Acquitted of Charges Brought by 

Political Enemies 

The end of his term in office was 
rather stormy and he was brought to 
trial on charges of conspiracy to violate 
the Shern law and misdemeanor in office. 
He was acquitted. Philadelphians didn’t 
take the charges very seriously. He is 
popular with Philadelphia newspaper 
men. 

Here is a close-up of Tom Smith given 
to the reporter for The Red Book by 
Walter Chase of Brown, Crosby & Co., 
himself a leading agent and a close 
‘friend of Smith’s: 

“Tom was an honest mayor who went 
as far as he wanted to go in politics, but 
has made a bigger success of his bonding 
business since he quit politics than he 
did while he was in politics, which 
should show some light on his stature 
as an insurance man. 

“He is bringing up four sons in the 
business and they are having fine train- 
ing. They are boys of whom any father 
would be proud. One of them is Davis, 
ri president of Thomas B. Smith & 

0.” 








Insurance Stocks 
(Continued from Page 21) 


as might be erected. It would seem to 
be not only illogical, but futile for the 
-Insurance Department to embark upon 
the uncharted course of insurance hold- 
ing corporation examination in the in- 
terim, and it is to be hoped that the 
legislature of 1930 may be induced to 
so amend the law as to leave with the 
Superintendent of Insurance only that 
duty which he is in position to capably 
and fully discharge—and that is the 
regulation and supervision of these in- 
surance holding corporations only inso- 
far as they relate to promotions of in- 
surance companies. 
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Ss. J. PUTNAM 

It is a natural assumption that the 
average home owner is proud of the 
dwelling into which he has put a con- 
siderable amount of money to possess. 
It’s a place where the heart is; where 
the attic, cellar, flower garden or lawn 
permit an outlet for hobbies. 

One cannot imagine such a home own- 
er being disinterested in keeping his 
property in good repair whether it be 
worth $12,000 or $30,000. The first in- 
dication that the roof leaks is usually 
a badly stained ceiling or wall. The ever 
lurking hazard of a leaking pipe under 
a tiled bath-room floor, or a leaking 
radiator or an overflowing wash bowl 
or tub, caused by a careless maid or am- 
bitious youngster, is brought to light 
when the water starts to drip and the 
damage already done. Windows or door 
mirrors and built-in china closets have 
an unhappy faculty of just breaking. 


Hunting Risks With a Camera 


Novel Soliciting Methods of Samuel J. Putnam, Hartford, Used In 
Selling Blanket Residence Insurance Policy; Uses Map To 
Show Multiple Home Ownership 


By S. J. PUTNAM, 
Manager, Metropolitan Casualty at Hartford, Conn. 


Everything that goes up must come down 
—be it aircraft or the stock market. 
Aircraft property damage is becoming 
more and more a popular form of pro- 
tection. The man who cuts the grass, 
the maid, the grocer boy, newsboy, coal 
man, ice man, passerby, neighbors and 
even guests are often injured so serious- 
ly that the legal and medical professions 
as well as the owner’s bank account are 
at once drawn into our little drama. 

Properly presented, who can deny that 
Mr. Proud Home Owner will not be 
interested in an insurance contract that 
will act as a doctor, lawyer and banker. 
Such a contract is the Blanket Residence 
Policy. 

Taking Photographs and Using Them 
Intelligently 

My favorite way of presentation is 
to take a snapshot of the prospect’s 
home and paste the photograph to a 
short sales letter written upon fine sta- 
tionery having no imprint and follow 
this letter up with a personal call inside 
of a week’s time. 

I can sincerely say that with one ex- 
ception the prospect has made some en- 
thusiastic comment on the method of 
The exception referred to 
the carelessness of send- 
of another man’s house 


solicitation. 
was caused by 
ing a picture 


and instead of complimenting my agent 
and myself we came in for a great deal 
of “kidding.” 

There is always a certain amount of 
fun in taking these snapshots for it 
must be remembered that the element 
of surprise is most desired. The pros- 
pect should not know that anyone has 
taken a “shot” at his house and if any- 
one thinks it is easy to get yourself 
most conveniently located for the best 
view without having someone peek out 
of a window to see what it’s all about, 
why just try it. 

I remember upon one occasion that an 
agent and I walked by our objective for 
some time waiting for the wife to move 
from the sun porch window. A little 
later while snapping the next residence 
I remarked to the agent that I hoped 
the “Mrs.” would not show up this time. 
My agent replied that in the first in- 
stance the looks of the house would not 
be improved any by having the lady’s 
face framed in the window, but if she 
should put in an appearance the picture 
would be improved as she was “sure 
good looking.” 

, Umbrella 


Upon another occasion with an agent 
during a follow-up call on a widow we 
were told that her maid, just before 


No Protection 





S. J. Putnam’s Career | 


Samuel J. Putnam, Connecticut | 
manager of the Metropolitan Cas. 
ualty, tells in the accompanying | 
story how he uses his own camera 
to good advantage in selling Blanket 
Residence insurance policies. He 
started in the insurance business | 
with the Travelers as a mechanical | 
engineer. Then he was assistant | 
superintendent of the inspection and 
engineering department of the Globe 
Indemnity and later a Home Office 
representative of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety. For some time he | 
has been manager for Connecticut | 
of the Metropolitan Casualty. He | 
has been an insurance man for six- 
teen years. 











leaving the house for her afternoon off, 
went to the bath-room to wash and found 
the water shut off because of some work 
the water company was doing on the 
main line. The maid put the plug in 
the bowl, forgot to shut off the faucet, 
and went on her way. When the water 
was turned on again it flowed out of the 
faucet faster than the overflow would 
take it off, with the result that the floor 
over the long hallway downstairs be- 
came flooded and the water dripped 
down through the plaster ceiling like 
rain. In the meantime, our prospect had 
also gone out and said that when she 
returned she had to take an umbrella 


(Continued on Page 32) 














Dear Mr. Home Owner; 


of your beautiful home. 


velue to offer you along such a line. 


ell at the same time. 


it may refer to your requirements. 


Mr. Home Owner 
57 Warren Street 
Norwich, Connecticut 





Horwich, Connecticut 
Jenuary 13th, 1928 


You will, I am sure, recognize the above as a photograph 


It is a residence that you may well be proud to ow. 


You are naturally interested in protecting ite beauty 
egainst loss and damege, and I believe I have something of 
It is the Blanket 
Residence Insurance Policy issued by the Metropolitan Cesual<- 
ty Insurance Company for whom we are General Agents. 


It offers protection, under one coverage, to meet the 
needs of home owners against many hasards. 


Should the interior of your dwelling or its contents 
become damaged by water or by explosive; should art or fixed 
glass be shattered; should aircrafts or automobiles cause 
damage to the same, or burglars, sneak thieves, or servants, 
steal your valuables; should ar employee of yours, or a 
other person, sustain an injury, or bring a suit to recover 
from you, for damages for which you might be publicly liable, 
this blenket policy will act as’ your Bank, Doctor and Lawyer, 


Because I am particularly interested in bringing this 
form of coverage to a few of our property owmers, will you 
be good enough to give the above suggestion a few minutes 
consideration, and me an opportunity. to tell you, very 
briefly, more about the merits of this ‘attractive policy es 


Very respectfully, 


Vrtte - Gut 











— 
TRAWBERRY Hi, Antanas 





Attached to and forming part of Policy BR- 


issued by 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


EDITH E. DEAN 
100 Strawbe: Hill Ave., 
Stamford, ton 
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Growth Of Insurance Volume Will 


Keep Pace With Nation’s Growth 





By SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR., 
Partner in Goodwin-Beach & Co., and Manager of R. M. Reinsurance 


Central Bureau 


Any statement which implies that one 
ned not expect any further growth in 
the volume of business of fire or casu- 
sty companies must be coupled with the 
further statement that one need not ex- 
pect any further growth in the popula- 
tion, wealth or industrial output of the 
United States of America. The country’s 
growth is so intimately associated with 
the growth of industry and per se, of 
insurance, that they are economically in- 
separable. 

As a matter of fact, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the volume of insurance has 
inthe past increased many times faster 
than the population of the country. This 
is due to two reasons: one because of 
the increasing per capita wealth; the 
other because of America’s steadily in- 
creasing standard of intelligence. The 
American people are beginning more and 
more to appreciate the necessity for in- 
surance protection. Some few who ex- 
press themselves without sufficient un- 
derstanding or careful thought have con- 
cluded that particularly in the casualty 
business we must have reached the lim- 
its of possibility in those lines. If we 
accept their conclusions we are commit- 
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Company Assets Compared With Population Growth 


ted to the theory that economic scierc* 
and civilization’s living standards have 
reached the limit of their possibilities. 


Sees Tremendous Expansion Coming 


How many are willing to concede that 
there will be no further progress, for 
instance in our present instruments and 
methods of transportation or that no 
new problems will accrue requiring in- 
surance protection in our future trans- 
portation practice? Have we reached the 
ultimate in our present methods of con- 
struction or of housing or of any mate- 
rial factor in our plan of living and gen- 
eral scheme of life? 

Most educated people who have given 
any thought to the subject are, I am 
sure, convinced beyond peradventure of 
doubt that the methods of civilization 
of today will fifty years from now seem 
as archaic as the stage coach is to the 
passenger plane. Is it possible even if 
we concede the impossible, that there 
will be no increased insurance volume 
due to increased values, that all insur- 
able risks have reached the limits of their 
possibilities, and that no increase in vol- 
ume can be expected from this direc- 
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WIDENING INSURANCE STOCK OWNERSHIP 


tion? We know this is not so. 


Why There Is Confidence in Insurance 
Stocks 


The present day demand for insurance 
company stocks by investors is due to 
two principal causes, one because it has 
been proven from past experiences 
through the substantial fortunes they 
have made for their owners that the 
growth in the intrinsic and market value 
of the- best selected insurance stocks 
has been substantially due to the growth 
in the volume, the diversification and the 
improvement in the quality of insur- 
ance cover; and also because the buyer 
of selected insurance stocks today is con- 
vinced that the growth in the volume 
of insurance cover must continue at least 
as fast as the growth of our country’s 
population, property and wealth. Insur- 
ance volume has by no means reached 
the limits of its possibilities in any of 
its major or minor classes. This is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying chart. 

The chart represents the combined as- 
sets of thirty-four insurance companies 
in diversified lines covering fire, casu- 
alty and life. The vertical lines repre- 
sent the comparative growth in their as- 
sets during the last twenty-seven years. 

The slightly oblique line shows com- 
parative growth in the population of the 
United States. 


Significance of Chart 


A study of this chart is enlightening 
from several angles. It shows that the 
growth of the insurance business out- 
strips the growth of population with a 
steady but ever increasing velocity. In 
addition it is made plain that earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, financial panics 
or world wars do not seem to retard 
the ever increasing demand for insur- 
ance protection. Granting that our 





SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR. 


growth of population has not reached 
its maximum, it proves quite convincing- 
ly that the ever increasing demand for 
insurance in all lines is the only normal 
conclusion one can reach. Allowing for 
the normal increase in the growth of 
the United States, it is very possible 
that insurance volume in fire, casualty 
and life will double their present fig- 
ures before the end of another decade. 
This possibility being realized, is it not 
fair to assume that this increasing vol- 
ume will be reflected in corresponding 
increases in the value of insurance 
stocks? 





Why Public Started Buying Of 
Insurance Stocks After The War 





By WALTER C. GOREY, 
J. K. Rice & Co., New York 


It has been a source of wonder to 
many insurance men why _ insurance 
stocks which with but a few exceptions 
were very little traded in or quoted pri- 
or to the war now command in the news- 
papers daily quotation lists that include 
the stocks of more than 120 companies. 
Even the most conservative of the finan- 
cial publications now devote space to 
events and news affecting these stocks. 
The investing public has displayed a tre- 
mendous interest in any news pertain- 
ing to this hitherto neglected class of 
security. 

Several factors have contributed to- 
ward this change in sentiment and the 
bringing of the insurance shares into 
prominence. Chief of these, perhaps, is 
the change in the attitude of the officials 
of most of the large compani¢s. Not so 
long ago these institutions were con- 
trolled by families or estates, through 
ownership of large blocks of stock. 

Some owners contributed little toward 


the growth or development: of their 
companies. The management of these 
companies, however, was vested in well 


trained, wide awake insurance executives. 
These men were intelligent and progres- 
sive enough to realize that the customer 
ownership idea introduced by many of 
the large public utility companies could 
be profitably applied to the insurance 
business, as a whole. Hence, par’ values 
have been reduced, capital increases and 
stock dividends have been frequent, and 
many companies have asked their stock- 
stock so that they could offer it to the 





WALTER GOREY 


holders to waive their rights to new 
companys agents, the theory being that 
the agent will work harder for the com- 
pany in which he owns an interest. All 
of this has helped to distribute insurance 
stocks far and wide, and make them 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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“Putting On Ayres” 
Over THE RADIO 


Distances are proving no handicap to 
Clinton J. Ayres, well known local agent 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., when he wishes 
to put over an insurance message quick- 
ly, effectively and orally to a large num- 
ber of prospects in that mountain sec- 
tion of New York state. A progressive 
and far-sighted agent, Mr. Ayres has 
been using the radio recently completing 
a series of twenty programs broadcasted 
once a week from one to two in the 
afternoon over station WNBZ at Sara- 
nac Lake. 

The Adirondack Mountains are dotted 
with high class insurance risks in the 
nature of country estates, hotels, camps 
and hospitals as well as the general run 
of risks to be insured in every town, 
but many a long, hard mile has to be 
covered through the mountains by any 
agent in the solicitation of business. He 
cannot get around as quickly and often 
to maintain essential contacts with his 
assureds as the ordinary agent in more 
congested territory. So Mr. Ayres de- 
cided to try the radio as a means of 
keeping his name before the insuring 
public of disseminating insurance infor- 
mation and paving the way for sales 
later. 

This form of publicity has proved ef- 
fective. To start off, Mr. Ayres tells 
The Red Book that his agency sought 
to develop a program featuring some 
particular line of insurance. This idea 
was carried through the series of twen- 
ty broadcasts, the whole scheme being, 
however, only a part of the general ad- 
vertising in building up business for the 
agency. He did not drop the more com- 
mon methods of direct mail and news- 
paper advertising. Commenting upon the 
results from the broadcasting, Mr. Ayres 
says that while there have been few 
specific gains in the form of insurance 
applications being sent in voluntarily 
from radio listeners, the series was valu- 
able good will publicity and excellent as 
a means for establishing better public 
relations. 

Putting Insurance Ideas Across 

“Putting on Ayres” is the clever title 
devised to popularize the weekly pro- 
gram of the Ayres agency on the air. 
Each hour combines musical features 
with the telling of a short story con- 
taining a definite insurance message. The 
musical numbers selected fit in with the 
theme of the narration so that the in- 
terest and attention of the radio audi- 
ence is not diverted from the sales point 
Mr. Ayres seeks to get across. 

As an example of the type of pro- 
grams used The Red Book is presenting 
one which featured automobile liability 
insurance. This was compiled by, Thom- 
as W. Sheridan, publisher of “Meet the 
Town,” a booklet on Saranac Lake, and 
broadcasted by Mr. Sheridan personally. 
It follows exactly as put on the air: 

The feature which follows is sponsored 
by Clinton J. Ayres, Inc., real estate and 
insurance agents of Saranac Lake, New 
York. For forty years this agency which 
now incorporates the Eddy Whitby and 
the Duryee & Co. agencies, has been 
devoted to serving the insurance needs 
of the people of northern New York, 
and is widely known in the real estate 
field as “the gateway to the best Adi- 
rondack properties.” 

Solicits Replies From Listeners 

The program during this hour will be 
the second of a series of entertainment 
features being broadcast once a week 
over station WNBZ. We are trying to 
make these programs not only entertain- 
ing but just a little different. Our chief 





desire is to please our radio audience, 
and we can do this only if we know how 
you, the radio audience, feel about it. 
Therefore, we would be very grateful to 
receive your comments on these radio 
programs, and you may feel assured 
in advance that every possible effort will 
be made to comply with your requests. 
Please address your comments to Clinton 
J. Ayres (A-Y-R-E-S), Inc., real estate 
and insurance agents, Saranac Lake, N. 
Y., or telephone 1-200; or if you prefer, 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


you may address the station to which 
you are listening, station WNBZ, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., telephone 824. 

Today our program is in a lighter vein. 
With your co-operation in using just 
a little imagination and with the help 
of some Victor records which have 
very kindly been loaned by the Adiron- 
dack Piano Co. of 6 Academy street, 
we want to take you out for a short, 
and what may prove to rather a different 
sort, of automobile trip. Our host for 
the day is Old Bill Rest-Easy. You'll 
like Bill after you become better ac- 
quainted; he’s a bit caustic at times, as 
you shall see, but as a rule he is the 
very essence of good nature, not given 
to worrying much about tomorrow. 

Only the other day some one tried 
to find out the secret of Bill’s care- 
free, happy attitude towards life. They 
said to him, “Bill, how is it that you 
never seem to worry. The rest of us 
are always fretting about tomorrow, and 
wondering whether this or that is going 
to happen to us, but you never seem to 
have a care. What’s the secret?” 

Bill’s eyes twinkled as he answered, 
“What’s the secret?” he said. “I'll tell 
you what the secret is—plenty of in- 
surance, that’s what.” 

Now Bill is such a wag that I really 
do not know whether to take his word 
for it or not, because I do not even 
know what kind of insurance or how 
much of it he carries. (Horn) But 
here comes Bill himself, in his new car, 
which is all polished up like a new pen- 
ny, sO maybe we can find out more 
about friend Bill before this trip is over. 
Well, just as I expected; Bill forgot 








something. Any one could see at a 
glance that his tires ought to have some 
more air—they look soft. Folks kid Bill 
every time he stops at a gas station tor 
air. They ask him why he doesn’t stop 
once in a while for something that isn’t 
“free.” And Bill, wise old philosopher 
that he is, always answers, “Don’t you 
know that the best things in life are 
free,” 

(1) Record: “The Best Things in Life 
Are Free.” 

Starting on Auto Trip 

After listening to Jack Smith, the 
whispering baritone, sing that song, 
which, by the way, is from the play 
“Good News,” who would care to differ 
with our friend Bill? Bill is a great 
old comrade—with a song on his lips and 
a smile in his eyes, his good nature is 
contagious. I wish you could see him 
here beside me at the wheel of his car. 
Now that we have left the traffic and 
congestion behind us and have hit the 
open road Bill is at his best. He just 
leaned over to remark, “Highways Are 
Happy Ways.” 

(2) Record: “Highways Are Happy 
Ways.” 

I thought there was a fly in the oint- 
ment somewhere. I don’t exactly take 
back anything I have said about Bill 
Rest-Easy—but he does aggravate me 
at times. His worst fault is that he 
is always forgetting something. This 
time it’s water—he forgot to fill up his 
radiator before starting, and now we’ve 
got to pull up by the side of a brook 
and give the old car a drink. Well, we'll 
get even with Bill—while he fills up the 
radiator you and I will enjoy a nice rest 
and listen to the brook. 

(3) Record: “At the Brook.” 

Now that the radiator is filled up again 
we proceed on our merry way. And what 
a day for a motor ride! I don’t believe 
the mountains ever looked any more 
beautiful than they do today. Bill Rest- 
Easy says that if more folks would get 
“away out on the mountain” once in a 
while it might do their perspective some 
good. 

(4) Record: On 
Mountain.” 

“You know, if there is anything Bill 
hates it’s to have some one tell him 
how to drive. (Horn) He almost lost 
patience with me a minute ago because 
I asked him to keep over on his own 
side. That last car we passed was too 
close for comfort. I innocently re- 
marked that it was “one of these blamed 
Fords” and Bill cautioned be to be more 
careful of what I said about them now 
because “Henry’s Made A Lady Out of 
Lizzie.” 

(5) Record: “Henry’s Made A Lady 
Out of Lizzie.” 

A Bit of Advice on Driving 

Perhaps that’s so about Lizzie, but just 
the same it pays to be careful on the 
road, what with railroad crossings and 
steep hills and sharp curves and inter- 
sections and one thing and another. By 
the way, Bill, in case you don’t remem- 
ber it, just after you pass that white 
house ahead you make a sharp turn to 
the left—“At the Cross-roads.” 

(6) Record: “At the Cross Roads.” 

I certainly like the way Bill approach- 
es a dangerous crossing, don’t you? If 
everybody were careful and attended to 
his own business we wouldn’t need such 
things as automobile insurance—although 
I suppose autos would still burn up of 
their own accord, or get stolen or some- 
thing. Old Bill is a pretty careful driv- 
er. He’s what they call a good risk. 


Away Out The 


That’s what makes riding with him such 
a pleasure. Bill says he hates to start 
back home but our time is limited and 
we warned you this would be a short 
trip. I just noticed a road sign which 
read “Saranac Lake, ten miles.” Why, 
we're just “Ten Little Miles From 
Town.” 

(7) Record: “Ten Little Miles From 
Town.” 

Well, we certainly must give Bill's 
car credit when it comes to climbing 
hills. I believe it could climb any hill 
in the Adirondacks in high gear. Bill, 
as a matter of fact, is pretty proud of 
his new bus, too. I’ve caught him talk- 
ing to it more than once. And he tries 
to tell me that this automobile talks 
to him—imagine that! He just assured 
me that he could plainly hear it say 
“T’d climb the highest mountain—if I 
knew I’d find you.” Why, I can’t hear 
anything like that. Can you? 

(8) Record: “I’d Climb the Highest 
Mountain.” 

I just cautioned Bill to be careful. 
We're getting back into town and the 
traffic seems to be unusually heavy to- 
day. Saranac Lake is one town where 
it pays to drive carefully. Some of our 
streets are not as wide as they might 
be. We hope that will improve with 
time. (Horn.) What’s the matter with 
that fellow—has he ever heard of “the 
right of way?” Hm—he was a woman. 
She must be one of those “Sunday driv- 
ers.” 

(9) Record: “We're the Sunday Driv- 
ers.” 

(Note: After the following words on 
the record: 

“Can‘t you 
street ?” 

“Vell, I’m only going one way!” 

a quick switchover should be made to 

the microphone and the following spok- 

en dialogue should be picked up at once 

so as to give a “continuous” effect): 
An Accident Occurs 

Announcer: Wait a minute, gentlemen, 
wait a minute. No need for any argu- 
ment. This matter can be fixed up sat- 
isfactorily. There’s the very man com- 
ing who'll fix you up. Oh, Chief! Chief 


see this is a one-way 


Jennings! 
Chief: Hello! What’s the trouble, 
boys? : 


Announcer: Well, our friend, Bill, here 
owns this car but he’s a bit excited 80 
I'll have to speak for him until he cools 
off a little. To tell you the truth, 
Chief, I believe it was Bill’s fault—just 
an error of judgment. 

Chief: (Interrupting) Hm. 
cense, of course? ° 

Announcer: Show him your license, 


Got a li- 


ll. 

Chief: (to other fellow) You got 4 
driver’s license, too. 

Smith: Sure; look it over. 

Chief: Well, you’re both all right of 
that score. Let’s see. Much damage! 
Hm. Both cars got a pretty bad bump. 
Fenders, headlights, radiator smashed, 
this bumper will need straightening. Say, 
all this damage and nobody hurt? 

Announcer, Smith, Bill (all speaking 


at once): No, I’M not hurt. I'm all 
right. I didn’t—. so 
Smith: But what about my car! 


don’t care anything about his, but "S 
going to cost something to fix mine UP 
—and no fault of mine, either. : 
Chief: Bill, do you carry insurance: 
Car Owner Carries Insurance : 
Bill: Do I carry insurance? bie 
me driving without it. I carry $2; 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Conflagration—Windstorm—Earthquake 


After the Catastrophe—SERVICE! 
8) dese TRAVELERS mobilizes from the surrounding 


territory, a squad of trained adjusters, part of the 
army of 1,600 who devote their time exclusively to the 
adjustment and handling of Travelers claims. 
a, 


Promptness and Fair Consideration Result 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Owing to dissimilarities in the aims, 
practices and financial status of certain 
funds a general statement may not suf- 
fice in all cases to characterize state 
operation. When such is the case, suit- 
able qualification will be made. For a 
detailed discussion of any particular 
fund, or kind of fund, however, refer- 
ence must be made to the chapter in 
which it is treated. 

Types of Funds 


On the basis of the connection be- 
tween the state and the insured, two 
classes of funds may be differentiated. 
The first class comprises the teachers’ 
retirement, state employes’ retirement, 
public deposits guaranty, public prop- 
erty insurance and public official bond- 
ing funds. In certain of these, the state 





Dr. McCahan’s Book 


Dr. McCahan, a thoughtful stu- 
dent of the business, has recently 
completed a study of state insur- 
ance which has resulted in the pub- 
lication of a book bearing the title, 
“State Insurance in the United 
States.” It is published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Phil- 
adelphia, and this article consists of 
the conclusions he made of the sub- 
ject in the last chapter of the book. 
To collect the material for the vol- 
ume he visited thirty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia, trav- 
eling nearly 20,000 miles, and estab- 
lished personal contacts with state 
officials, insurance men and others 
interested in the subject. He did 
this because he found’ that there 
was a vast amount of material avail- 
able in states operating funds of one 
type or another, but that much of it 

| was not readily available by corre- 


| spondence. | 











or its political subdivisions are protected 
against loss, whereas in others, individ- 
uals associated with the state govern- 
ment or its public school system are pro- 
vided with pensions as rewards for 
faithful service. All are essentially self- 
insurance propositions. The second 
group includes the other funds dis- 
cussed, which are designed to render 
available to the general public various 
forms of insurance coverage that, in 
most cases, would otherwise have been 
purchased from private carriers. These 
funds either compete with private com- 
panies for their business, or, by legisla- 
tive fiat, enjoy a monopoly. A tendency 
for proponents of state fund insurance 
to urge the conversion of competitive 
into monopolistic agencies is quite no- 
ticeable. Though not admittedly so, one 
re2son behind the advocacy of monopoly 
appears to be the fear that competitive 
funds will never expand much in size, 
but, on the contrary, may dwindle away. 
Relative Importance of State Insurance 

As compared with more than five bil- 
lions of dollars received in premiums 
during 1926 by regularly authorized pri- 
vate insurance carriers, the $85,000,000 
gross combined income. of the funds 
seems very small. But, on the other 
hand, note should be made of the fact 
that funds in the second group named 
wrote more than one-sixth of the work- 
men’s compensation insurance and al- 
most that proportion of the hail insur- 
ance premiums. 

Nature of Coverage 

When a fund is created primarily for 

the purpose of self-insurance the cover- 


State Insurance in the United 


By DR. DAVID McCAHAN, 
Assistant Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance, 
: University of Pennsylvania 


From 


“State Insurance In 


The United States’ 


Published by The University of Pennsylvania Press. 


age afforded is ordinarily that which the 
state legislature deems most suitable to 
its needs. It is difficult, therefore, to 
make any comparisons with the con- 
tracts available from private carriers. 
In these cases where the public has an 
option of obtaining a particular form of 
insurance protection from either the 
state or a private company, the terms of 
the coverage supplied by the latter are 
usually more liberal and permit of 
greater flexibility as respects adaption to 
the needs of the insured. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of workmen’s 
compensation and hail insurance con- 
tracts. 
Administration 


Practically all funds are administered 
by elected or appointed ‘state officials, 
most of whom ‘have had no previous in- 
surance training or experience. The 
turnover among executives is high, and 
the salary scales of the funds requiring 
the greatest technical ability, namely, 
those writing workmen’s compensation 
coverage, are low. There is no reason 
to think any other type offers more sub- 
stantial pecuniary inducement to compe- 
tent employes. Many funds are man- 
aged by officials whose main duties fall 
in some other field of state activity. 
The dual functions of some compensa- 
tion fund administrators are incompat- 
ible, and decidedly to be deplored. 

The participation of policyholders in 
the management of funds is not general 
but is more common in the case of 
teachers’ actuarial retirement, state em- 
ployes’ retirement, and bank guaranty 
funds. Only two compensation insur- 
ance funds have adopted the practice. 
An extension of this idea would appear 
to have merit. 

State funds are usually not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the state insurance 
department nor to the statutory and de- 
partmental regulations applicable to pri- 
vate companies. It is especially regret- 
table that frequently they are not re- 
quired to meet the same standards of 
solvency. The interests of the public 
would be promoted if state funds were 
placed on the same regulatory plane as 
other insurers, and if data regarding 
their operations were incorporated in 
the annual insurance reports of each 
state. 

Payment of Claims 

There has been pro-rating of claims 
and slowness of settlement in the case 
of hail insurance and bank guaranty 
funds. Evidence has also been ad- 
vanced to indicate delays and underpay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation claims, 
but it is not conclusive. The influence 
of governmental red tape in all can not 
be ignored. 

Loss Prevention 

Activities designed to prevent loss in 
the first instance have been almost gen- 
erally neglected by the funds although 
efforts of this kind would doubtless have 
resulted most beneficially. Neglect of 
such was at least partly responsible for 
the exceptionally heavy losses sustained 
by the bank guaranty funds. The most 
constructive work among all funds is 
now being carried on by several com- 
petitive compensation insurance funds 
which have been stimulated by the ri- 
valry of private concerns. Loss préven- 
tion is coming more and more to be 
recognized as an integral part of the 
insurance service which a progressive 
private carrier may render, but its ulti- 


mate monetary savings cannot be fore- 
told accurately, and expenditures for it 
are difficult to justify to a legislative 
committee, thus tending to hamper those 
fund officials who recognize its worth. 
Rating 

Methods of rating are largely empiri- 
cal, and the rates produced by them in 
many instances are very rough approxi- 
mations of the real cost. Competitive 
compensation insurance funds, teachers’ 
actuarial and state employes’ retirement 
funds, public property insurance funds 
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utilizing board rates, and life insurance 
funds constitute the principal exceptions. 
The rating systems of hail insurance 
funds have been much improved recent- 
ly. Where any consistent attempt is ex- 
erted to place rating upon a sound base, 
private company methods are ordinarily 
adopted. 

Rates have not always been adequate. 
The experience of two compensation in- 
surance funds, of all hail insurance and 
bank guaranty funds, and of teachers’ 
cash disbursements pension funds are 
the outstanding illustrations of state in- 
surance enterprises which bear mute tes- 
timony to that fact. 

Although not general, some monopo- 
listic workmen’s compensation and both 
automatic hail insurance funds show in- 
dications of gross inequities in rating. 


Rank discrimination in favor of influen- | 


tial industries is clearly apparent in two 
of the monopolistic compensation insur- 
ance funds. 
Comparative Costs 

Where comparable data may be se- 
cured, it is usually found that the net 
rates for insurance written by state 
funds are somewhat lower than those 
for private stock insurance companies. 
This is attributable in part to the fact 
that all or a share of the administrative 
expenses is borne by the public, in the 


case of most funds, either .by an out- - 


right appropriation, or by the furnishing 
of quarters, stationery and supplies, or 
free legal and investment advice. Even 
when the state does not supply the 
means for paying operating expenses, it 





‘for financial deficiencies. 








States 


may restrict the amount which can be 
expended for them. Attention has al- 
ready been directed to certain funds 
whose officials complain of their inability 
to provide many necessary services be- 
cause of some legislative limitation upon 
their expenditures. 

All but two compensation funds and 
the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Insurance System are indirectly subsi- 
dized by freedom frem taxation—wheth- 
er federal, state or local—to which 
regular companies are subject. The 
curtailment or elimination of many col- 
lateral services, such as inspection, ad- 
justing and loss prevention, customarily 
rendered by private carriers, is respon- 
sible also for a substantial share of the 
difference in net rates. Perhaps the 
greatest single difference, however, 
arises from the fact that the acquisition 
cost for the funds as a whole is practi- 
cally negligible. To consider this a pure 
saving to the policyholder is erroneous, 
for the ready availability of a company 
representative to explain the forms of 
insurance, to adapt the coverage to cir- 
cumstances, to be on the lookout for 
changing needs, and to counsel the in- 
sured generally with -respect to insur- 
ance, is of value, as is continually being 
demonstrated by many policyholders 
who, when given a choice in the matter, 
pay the higher costs in order to get the 
better service. 

The contentions of state fund advo- 
cates as to the extent of savings to 
policyholders are greatly exaggerated. 
They, of course, attribute differences to 
economies of operation and never to 
claim paring. As a matter of fact, when 
service factors are taken into account, it 
has been demonstrated for competitive 
compensation insurance funds, and could 
doubtless be shown likewise for others, 
that a well-managed state fund would be 
on about the same basis with respect to 
costs of operation as a well-managed 
mutial. Comparisons of expense ratios 
should always recognize that expendi- 
tures are a measure of the service which 
a policyholder receives as well as a 
measure of the cost to him. 

Financial Stability 

Some funds, as the hail insurance, 
bank guaranty and public deposits guar- 
anty funds, are confined to territories 
too limited to assure a distribution of 
risk. Their only hope of financial sta- 
bility would depend upon reinsurance of 
the establishment of huge surpluses, in- 
asmuch as a fund cannot spread its risk 
by writing business outside of its home 
state. But they have not been safe- 
guarded in this manner. Many other 
funds have ignored the necessity for re- 
insurance and their surpluses afford but 
a small margin of safety. Some, how- 
ever, are on a firm financial foundation, 
and show every sign of being financially 
healthy. ; 

Restrictions on classes of investments 
are of a kind to prevent speculation wit 
assets, and err, if at all, on the side 0 
conservatism. 

State Liability for Solvency 

In the enabling acts bringing the 
funds into being, some states have SPe 
cifically denied any liability on their pat 
Others are st 
lent on the point whereas a relatively 
few provide for state assistance in te 
event of such an emergency. I 

Unless responsibility for the financia 
welfare of a-fund is definitely assume 
by law, it may be accepted as a genera 
‘ aes il] not meet 
proposition that the state wi 
any deficits. Of course, when the fun 
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is a text book dealing exclusively with 
the subject of automobile insurance 
law. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, 
has been out of print for several years. 
Many requests have been received for a 
new edition. This has now been 


THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


leading principles of insurance law 
generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts 
of each case are stated in detail as con- 
tained in the opinion of the court. 


The Second Edition is not a mere 
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INLAND MARINE LINES EXPANDING 


The regularity with which new inland 
marine forms are being developed to 
meet the ever-changing and increasing 
requirements of all classes of business 
today merits the concentrated attention 
of every producer in the insurance field. 
The elasticity and comprehensiv eness of 
multiple-peril marine contracts is not 
equalled in any other branch of our 
business. To keep step insurancewise 
with the rapid progress of the business 
and social life of our nation in all its 
complexities is the very function of the 
inland marine facility. 

Emerging from its chrysalis a few years 
back as a side line, inland marine in- 
surance now has attained the full-grown 
development of a major line of insur- 
ance cover. Its utility as an indispens- 
able part of our insurance structure was 
given official recognition by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the United States 
at the convention at South Dakota last 
year when that body adopted a defini- 
tion of marine insurance. This construc- 
tive judicious step has been productive 
of much good in stabilizing the busi- 
ness, has given the marine business a 
much needed definite position in insur- 
ance affairs and has settled in commend- 
able fashion the heretofore much-moot- 
ed point, i. e. where does marine in- 
surance start and where does it stop in 
its relation to other classes of property 
insurance of a more specific character? 

It might not be amiss to reproduce 
here in toto the commissioners’ defini- 
tion in order that a better understand- 
ing of the scope of the marine business 
can be obtained. 


Definition of Marine Insurance 


“Marine insurance” means insurance 
against any and all kinds of loss or dam- 
age to vessels, craft, cars, aircraft, au- 
tomobile and other vehicles, whether op- 
erated on or under water, land or in the 
air, in any place or situation, and wheth- 
er complete or in process of or awaiting 
construction; also all goods, freights, 
cargoes, merchandise, effects, disburse- 
ments, profits, moneys, bullion, precious 
stones, securities, choses in action, evi- 
dences of debt, including money loaned 
on bottomry or respondentia, valuable 
papers, and all other kinds of property 
and interests therein, including liabilities 
and liens of every description, in respect 
to any and all risks and perils while in 
course of navigation, transit, travel, 
transportation on or under any seas or 
other waters, on land or in the air or 
while in preparation for or while await- 
ing the same or during any delays, stor- 
age, transshipment, or reshipment inci- 
dent thereto, including builders’ risks on 
hulls, war risks, and for loss of or dam- 
age to property or injury or death of 
any person whether legal liability re- 
sults therefrom or not during awaiting 
or arising out of navigation, transit, 
travel, or transportation, or the construc- 
tion or repair of vessels. 

The following forms of insurance now 
customarily written under marine poli- 
cies shall, however, be considered as 
coming within the above definition of 
marine insurance: 


Policies to Be Considered as Coming 
fithin the Definition of Marine 
Insurance 

1. Goods shipped on consignment, while in 
transit and while in custody of others for ex- 
hibit, or trial, or approval, and while being 
returned, excluding stocks of manufacturers, 
jobbers or wholesalers in the hands of whole- 
salers or retailers for distribution. 

Personal Contracts Covering Individuals 

2. Personal effects and Tourist Baggage 
Floaters, but to exclude while in the permanent 
residence of the insured. 

3. Personal Fur Floaters. 

4. Personal Jewelry Floater Policies. 

5. Fine Arts Floaters. 

6. Musical Instrument Floaters. 

Special Class of Inland Marine Insurance 

g; jour Block Policies. 

8. adium Floaters. 

9. Specific articles of a floating nature which 
are to be covered anywhere the property may 
be, e. g., storage batteries, contractors’ equip- 
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ment, adding machines, etc. 

10. Insurance on property for exhibition pur- 
poses wherever it may be. 

11. Horse and Wagon Policies covering wher- 
ever horses, wagons and equipment may be. 

12. Theatrical Policies covering wherever 
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theatrical properties and/or paraphernalia may 
be. 


13. Film Floaters, i. e., Builders’ Risk dur- 
ing production, or coverage on completed films 
wherever they may be. 

14. Installation Risks, i. e., 
equipment during period of installation until 
termination of seller’s interest. The so-called 
all-risk rate shall not be less than the fire, tor- 
nado, earthquake, riot, civil commotion and ex- 
plosion rates as published combined, plus prop- 
er loading for marine hazards. 

15. Salesmen’s Samples Floater. 

16. Bridges (commonly granting all risks so- 
called) unless fire, tornado, earthquake, and/or 
riot and civil commotion are the only hazards 
desired, provided also that the so-called all- 
risk rate shall not be less than the fire. tor- 
nado, earthquake, riot, civil commotion and ex- 
plosion rates as published combined, plus prop- 
er loading for marine hazards. 

17. Merchandise and/or property in transit, 
while waiting for or undergoing processing in 
bleacheries, fumigatories, dysters, throwsters and 
other similar processing until delivered to store, 
warehouse or final place of delivery contem- 
plated at the time shipment was made. (Not 
marine insurance unless including coverage in 
transit to and /or from processors.) 

18. Single interest policies covering the in- 
terest of the seller only, in merchandise sold 
under partial payment, contract of sale, or in- 
stalment sales contract. Such policies must 
cover merchandise in transit and may extend 
until payments have been completed but must 
not extend beyond the termination of the seller’s 
interest. Any such policy which includes pro- 
tection of the purchaser’s interest is not marine 
insurance. 


machinery or 


Bailee Policies 


Customers Insurance (e. 

dyers’ and cleaners’ customers’ 
These policies cover in transit and 
process (fire, theft and/or various 


19. Bailees’ 
laundrymen’s, 
goods). 
during 
perils). 

20. Furriers’ and/or Rug Storers’ Customers 
Policies (e. g., Open Policies under which cer- 
tificates are issued by the furriers and rug stor- 
age concerns covering specified garments or 
rugs). The property of his customers covering 
fire, theft and/or various perils. 

21. Legal Liability Policy—merchandise the 
property of others in the custody of the as- 
sured, who is bailee (not for storage purposes, 
but only if awaiting shipment and/or process- 
ing). 


This Definition Shall Not Be Held 
To Include 


1. Stocks in permanent location not provided 
for above. 

2. Stocks under the assured’s control, in- 
volving storage risks in permanent warehouses. 

3. Merchandise in course of manufacture, the 
property of and on the premises of the manu- 
facturer. 

4. Furniture and fixtures in use or improve- 
ments to buildings. 

5. Fire, tornado, earthquake, riot and/or 
civil commotion, risk on railroad equipment, the 
property of the assured, either rolling stock or 
otherwise. 


6. Fire risk on all building material while 
in course of erection (after seller’s interest 
ceases). 

7. Fire or other risks on merchandise sold 
under partial payment contract, of sale or in- 
stalment contract which involves protection of 
the purchaser’s interest. 


There has been a growing need for 
more flexibility in the handling of mul- 
tiple location risks than the long estab- 
lished board bureau and exchange rules 
provided. 

At times relief was sought for the han- 
dling of such applications under inland 
marine contracts because of a miscon- 
ception of the purpose of the marine 
policy. Fire insurance on stocks of mer- 
chandise in chain stores for instance is 
no subject for inland marine cover and 
right-thinking marine men everywhere 
rebel against this misuse of their facili- 
ties. The field of inland marine endeav- 
or is sufficient of itself, offers tremen- 
dous promise in the development of the 
legitimate honest-to-goodness transpor- 
tation and marine floater lines and en- 
croachment on fire business is wholly 
unnecessary and can have no part in 
the steady and undeniable growth of the 
class. 

Interstate Underwriters’ Board 


The most notable and forward-looking 
development in the fire business during 
the past year has been the organization 
of the Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
now operating with headquarters in New 
York City and branches throughout the 
country under the management of John 
k. Dumont, former insurance commis- 
sioner of the state of Nebraska. The 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board (or I. U. 
B., as it is more popularly known), fos- 
tered by association companies, has de- 
vised various forms for the convenient, 
efficient and sensible conduct of multiple 
location risks. The I. U. B. forms pro- 
vide highly satisfactory means of cov- 
ering property at specific locations but 
do not cover during transportation. 
Transit risks are written under inland 
marine policies, where they properly be- 
long. 

Aviation Insurance 


Air transportation has taken rapid 
strides during recent years until now 
practically every nook and corner of 
this country is benefited by air carrier 
service. What tremendous development 
the future holds in store for air trans- 
portation is beyond the ken of anyone 
at the present time to predict. 

Airmen must run a formidable gaunt- 
let of hazards—must meet the fury of 
the elements: wind, rain, hail, snow, 
mist, fog and most treacherous air cur- 
rents. A small ditch, hole or hummock 
when taking off or landing may be 
enough to wreck a plane or send it 
crashing into a house, lake or forest. 
No plane owner can afford to operate 
his craft without sound insurance pro- 
tection to cover all the risks peculiar 
to air navigation—not only crash but 
fire, theft, pilferage, tornado, windstorm, 
property damage, public liability, pas- 
senger liability, personal accident, work- 
men’s compensation and loss of use. 

Abreast of the rapid progress of avi- 
ation in this country marine underwrit- 
ers in conjunction with casualty running 
mates offer excellent facilities for com- 
pletely insuring the many hazards asso- 
ciated with aircraft operation. As a 
matter of fact, the availability of avia- 
tion underwriting facilities of practically 
unlimited capacity perhaps has done 
more to bring new capital to aviation 
undertakings than anything else in the 
world. Once again insurance plays a 
dominant part in our national progress 
by lending new encouragement, confi- 
dence and security to, capital which oth- 
erwise might not interest itself in such 
a hazardous venture. 

Aviation insurance is in a position to- 


“need arises for new coverages, 


day similar to that of automobile in- 
surance twenty years ago. Don’t miss a 
good bet! Aviation insurance is going 
through the “growing pain” stage. If 
you are a producer acquaint yourself 
with the class now. Get in on the ground 
floor and grow with it. It will pay you 
worthwhile dividends later on. 


Aircraft Damage Insurance 


Another inland form and a by-prod- 
uct of aircraft operation is the aircraft 
damage policy. 

Accidents will and do happen with 
startling frequency and a disabled plane 
in its mad dash to earth is no respecter 
of persons or places. It might hit a 
church steeple or a greenhouse, a dwell- 
ing or an office building, the favorite 
green on the golf course or an automo- 
bile. Wherever it lands serious finan- 
cial injury is certain to result. 

Recently we read of a plane crashing 
into a residence in Paterson, N. J. The 
news item read: “The roof and every 
room in the building was damaged by 
the impact.” Fire or tornado policies 
won't help here. In such cases the sole 
source of indemnity is the aircraft dam- 
age policy—if carried! 

A new wrinkle, the latest innovation 

in inland lines, is the the collision dam- 
age policy covering all manner of prop- 
erty (except conveyances) against dam- 
age sustained due to the collision of any 
vehicle (automobile, truck, trolley or rail- 
road cars, etc.) with the insured prop- 
erty. 
In the future as in the past as the 
inland 
marine insurance will be on the job to 
fill the bill. Anyone willing to give the 
subject a little study will find it both 
intensely interesting and productive of 
much new premium. 








Hunting With Camera 


(Continued from Page 26) 
from the stand and open it to get 
through the hallway. We sold the pol- 
icy but I do not believe it was due to 
the loss she had so much as to the fact 
that the agent suggested to her that 
since opening an umbrella indoors was 
a sign of bad luck she would need @ 
Blanket Residence policy instead of an 
umbrella to protect her against the next 
loss. 

A great many incidents will occur 
while taking the pictures that will fill 
in nicely when you are discussing the 
subject with your prospect. 

Whether or not the agent makes @ 
sale, he will get a great deal of satis 
faction out of the favorable way his let: 
ter and photo have been received and 
he rests assured that a fine piece o 
advertising has gone out of his office. 

Sometimes we find a_ prospect who 
owns considerable property and more 
than one residence on the same piece 
of land. In that event I often make 4 
sketch similar to that with this story %° 
that each house can be scheduled in one 
policy. Almost invariably this sketch 
makes a good impression in the canvass 

While I use these photographs in sell- 
ing Blanket Residence policies it seems 
to me that the idea might be elaborated 
so that quite a number of different types 
of insurance can be sold. Anyway, 
am telling my experience and from this 
narration some more ingenious agen! 
may pick up an idea or two W hich will 
assist him in the sale of some other 
kinds of insurance. 
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Security First 


MONG the great insti- 

tutions which have been 
factors in the conduct of modern 
business the importance of insur- 
ance has become more and more 
evident. The extent to which 
business now relies upon its 
protection could not be easily 
estimated. 


As an emblem of security, the 
Royal Shield, identifies an insur- 
ance organization which upholds 
the highest standards. 








ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, / 


WME. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager S. Y. Tupper, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Elwin W. Law, Manager H. R. Burke, Manager 
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The Royal Building 150 William St., New York City 
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The Value Of House Organs 





In the Insurance Business They Provide Home Office 
Contact With Field At Frequent Intervals and Often 
Reach Agents Who Rarely See Field Men 


By HERBERT H. KIRSCHNER, 


San Francisco 


The author of this article 1s manager 
of the Insurance Publicity Bureau, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Among oth- 
er activities the bureau publishes house 
organs for a number of insurance com- 
panies. 

Banks were the first of the financial 
enterprises to discard a so-called cloak 
of dignity. This occurred when they 
commenced to advertise in a noticeable 
degree some few years back. Not that 
it was unethical to advertise in the sense 
that doctors and attorneys regard the 
subject; it was just considered unbe- 
coming for a financial institution to ex- 
ploit itself. 

Modern trends of business, catching 
the banks of the country in their evo- 
lution, have broken the shackles which 
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constrained these houses of finance in 
their development activities. Advertising 
has been made part and parcel of the 
banks’ conduct of business. 

The insurance companies are follow- 
ing the lead of the banks. Their long 
standing nonchalant attitude towards ad- 
vertising is disappearing in many quar- 
ters. Perhaps their delayed realization 
of the advantages of advertising may be 
attributed to the fact that they do not 
deal directly with the public. This ap- 
pears to be the case in that much of 
the advertising development today is in 
the use of house organs and insurance 
trade paper mediums. 


The Contact With Producers 


On the subject of the former, this ar- 
ticle pertains to cover briefly some sal- 
ient factors. In the insurance field, for 
the most part, house organs or bulletins 
issued with some regularity are pub- 
lished for distribution to agents or brok- 
ers on the companies’ books. To effect 
this contact is the principai objective. 
It is realized that much money, the 
equivalent of considerable time and ef- 
fort, goes into the development of an 
agency plant. To continue to hold the 
good will of these company representa- 
tives requires attention or service. 

It is neither financially practical nor 
necessary for a field man to visit all 
his agents, say monthly. In the sparse- 
ly settled states it is even. a physical 
impossibility. Some agents on the Pa- 


cific Coast and Mountain fields are vis- 
ited but once a year. Yet a contact be- 
tween company and agent is essential. 
Why? So that the agent is not permit- 
ted to forget the company that is at all 
times desirous of serving him and looks 
forward to receiving some of his busi- 
ness. Here is where the house organ 
steps into the picture. 


_There are publications and_publica- 
tions; much the same as there are spe- 
cial agents and special agents. A house 
organ can either be so many pages of 
printed matter or the personification of 
constructive thought aimed to assist 
agents in the development of premium 
income. House organs need not be mag- 
azines but they must teem with interest 
aroused by articles that point the way 
to the securing of more business. This 
is requirement number one. It is the 
conclusion drawn from _ conversations 
with and questionnaires received from 
hundreds of agents, small and large, in 
the cities and the country towns. 


Interesting the Reader 


These articles fall under the heading 
of sales development. Under it are the 
classifications: educational, sales sugges- 
tions and advertising aids. Educational 
articles are of a nature intended to make 
coverages clearer to agents. To sell his 
policies requires a knowledge of the 
“products” for sale. The wider this in- 
formation the more probable the sale. 
_Sales suggestions are embodied in ar- 
ticles that tell of ways, methods and 
plans of approach, presentation and clos- 
ing. Those that are usually the best 
are based on actual experience. 

Many agents today employ direct mail 
and newspaper advertising to assist them 
in developing business. Information rel- 
ative to the principles involved in ad- 
vertising as well as samples of good 
copy strike a popular note in the read- 
ing content of house organs. Items of 
general scope pertaining to the insurance 
business are of interest to the agent 
readers of house organs provided these 
articles give information that is impor- 
tat or unusual. Naturally, if they con- 
cern the company they have more of a 
airect appeal. 

There are, however, sufficient other 
subjects relative to insurance that can 
be discussed without resorting continu- 
allv to the practice of speaking about 
the company from cover to cover. 

The amount of space that should be 
given over to personal paragraphs 
wherein the activities of the company’s 
personnel, both in the office and field, 
are brought to light should vary ac- 
cording to the territory that the house 
organ covers. If it is issued in more or 
less of a local field, a larger amount 
of space can be devoted to personals of 
a minor character, whereas a house or- 
gan distributed nationally is limited to 
run personal articles of “news value.” 

The “ingredients,” as outlined, consti- 
tute the backbone of an interesting in- 
surance company publication. The “sea- 
soning” is the individuality which each 
company expresses in its own publica- 
tion; this individuality may be in the 
form of inspirational articles, wit and 
humor, editorializing or sermonizing. 

The mechanical factors, of course, are 
determined largely by the money appro- 
priated for the publication of a house 
organ. It appears that the life insur- 
ance companies use this type of adver- 
tising medium more extensively than the 


fire and casualty companies. This is due 
to the fact that their agents usually 
represent the one company. 

The objection has been voiced that 
there are too many insurance company 
publications. The best answer to this is 
that despite the fact that most compa- 
nies employ field men, they would not 


ccnsider eliminating their special agents 
so that there should not be too many 
of them. There is always room fo 
service that is constructive, and the spe. 
cial agent or “silent field man” —the 
house organ—that can measure up to the 
requirement, need not fear being in an 
overcrowded field. 





Public Buying Insurance Stocks 


(Continued from Page 27) 


better known to the investing public. 

The most widely advertised reason for 
the popularity of insurance stocks has 
been the mounting assets and surpluses 
of the many companies which have bene- 
fited through the effects of the rising 
security market upon the stocks in their 
investment portfolios. Some companies 
have been more aggressive than others 
in taking advantage of this situation. 
However, we have witnessed in the past, 
bull markets and bear markets, but re- 
gardless of market trends, the well man- 
aged insurance companies have always 
proven that they can earn satisfactory 
profits, usually at an increasing rate. 
These profits compare well with those 
made by companies in other fields and 
industries. Like the public utility com- 
panies, the aggregate is large, although 
the unit of profit in a well managed 
company is small. 

In the past few years, the growth of 
the investment trust has served a use- 
ful purpose in that it helped to familiar- 
ize the public with the stocks of the 
insurance companies as well. These. in- 
stitutions are in reality the original in- 
vestment trust, for they are the origi- 
nators of the principle of diversification, 
and many have been successfully man- 
aging security portfolios for from seven- 
ty-five to one hundred years, whereas 
the oldest investment trust in this coun- 
try was formed only seven years ago. 





Number of 
Companies 


Although the many investors now in- 
terested in insurance stocks have some 
knowledge as to the comparative stand- 
ing, size and reputations of the leading 
companies in the business, few are 
aware that the histories of these finan- 
cial institutions are as interesting as the 
history of our country itself. In fact, 
they parallel each other to such an ex- 
tent, that every major crisis or catas- 
trophe that the country has experienced 
during the last hundred years has been 
similarly shared by our large insurance 
companies. Economists have stated that 
at the present rate of industrial growth, 
construction will have to be at least 
doubled, through the next hundred years 
in order to take care of present needs, 
entirely disregarding the rebuilding of 
structures that wear out meanwhile. It 
may safely be stated that the fire in- 
surance business will stop growing only 
when the country has passed the con- 
struction saturation point—a very re- 
mote possibility. 


A Table Illustrating Growth 


The following table illustrates the 
growth of the business during the 
twenty-five year period from 1903 to 
1928, inclusive. These figures are taken 
from the New York state insurance re- 
ports and include all domestic stock fire 
and marine companies licensed in this 
state. 


Premiums 
Written 
$144,514,00 
215,703,00) 
242,948,000 
621,500.00 


Assets 
$281 ,075,000 
434,127,000 
527,440,000 
1,019,000,000 
1,493,000,000 747,283,000 
2,158,620,825 799,246,733 

668% 453% 





How McElroy Co. 
Solicited 


The McElroy Co. of Columbus, O., 
have had a successful experience in sell- 
ing aircraft damage insurance. Asked 
by The Red Book for their experience 
the agency said that in May the com- 
bined air forces of the U. S. Army, about 
two hundred planes, were assembled in 
Columbus for two weeks of maneuver- 
ing, consisting of night and day air raids, 
sham battles, etc. 


A week or two in advance of those air 
maneuvers the agency ran a few ads in 
the local papers and also did some di- 
rect mail advertising. A multigraphed 
letter was sent out under the caption, 
“There’s Danger in the Air.” It start- 
ed as follows: 

“Like other property owners you may 
be considering the precaution of insur- 
ance against aircraft damage. The com- 
ing maneuvers have created an active 
interest in this form of protection. With 
the opening: of the new airport trans- 
port planes, mail planes, flying. schools, 
testing planes, will put even greater 
danger in the air. 

“Aircraft damage insurance has ar- 
rived. We are prepared to give you im- 
mediate coverage. Rate is $1.25 per 
thousand for a three year term, amount 
of insurance to be at least one-half the 
value of the insured building. If want- 
ed, damage to trees and shrubbery may 
be included.” 


of Columbus, O., 
Aircraft Damage 


The list went to 120 names, all of them 
owners of the larger homes in an exclu: 
sive residential section on the edge 
Columbus. 

“This residential section was in the 
direct path that the planes followed i 
their operations between here and Day- 
ton. We sold eighteen policies as the 
result of this direct mail advertising 
or 15% results, which is considerably 
better than the average,” said the Me- 
Elroy Co. 

“We did not limit our list of pros 
pects to our own customers but ma 1e 
up a random list from a telephone di- 
rectory. One-third of our orders wet 
entirely new accounts. While the prott 
on this transaction was not large, 1” 
ertheless the acquisition of these me 
accounts was of considerable value. Po 
gives us an opportunity to talk wi 
them later about other forms of cover 
age. : ’ 

“About as far as you can go i = 
gesting aircraft damage insurance to ‘ 
rank and file of agents is to suggest 
they be on the lookout for some pn 
event as the opening of a new _ 
new air mail route or something of 
kind. An event of that kind might ari 
some impetus to the sale of this typ” 
insurance, otherwise the sales devel0?” 
ment is bound to be a rather slow pro? 
osition.” 
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Louisville Board Runs Schools 





Lecturers Giving Talks On Pertinent Fire Insurance Subjects 
To Agents, Solicitors and Office Employes 


By LEO E. THIEMAN, 


Executive Secretary, Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters 


It is the intention of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters to establish 
its insurance school on a permanent ba- 
sis. At the present time the enthusi- 
astic response of the membership with 
its solicitors and office employes has en- 
couraged the board greatly. It is planned 
to hold a three months’ school session 
at least every year, with possibly a sec- 
ond session giving more advanced work. 


History of Board 


The Louisville board was established 
in 1854. At the time there was no paid 
fire department in the city. Twelve in- 





LEO E. THIEMAN 


surance men or agencies were the mem- 
bership. The second oldest board in 
the country—that of Hartford—was 
formed ten years after the Louisville 
board. During the early days the board 
made rates, the work being done by 
committees. Thirty-seven years ago the 
board established an inspection depart- 
ment under a paid superintendent. This 
department assumed the task of educat- 
ing the people of Louisville in the mat- 
ter of conservation of values by safe- 
guards against fire. Five years later 
the board created a sprinkler depart- 
ment to teach the uses and benefits of 
automatic sprinkler equipment. 

In a story about the Louisville board 
the “Times” of that city concluded its 
account with this paragraph:. 

“With each new invention to promote 
the general safety the board has taken 
an active part in education of the pub- 
lic to its worth. It was no idle compli- 
ment when the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals declared that during the long ex- 
a of the Louisville Board of Fire 

nderwriters it has performed a useful 
ae to the insurance companies, to 
the agents and the insuring public, by 
Promoting harmony, honest dealing and 


air methods in the conduct of the in- 
Surance business,’ ” 


oe recent years over the fire and 
> er insurance business there has 
an a wave of feeling representing a 
pati a founded belief that there was a 
seat need for education of insurance 

_ s “ai solicitors. om believe, although 
Pad e doing an injustice to the prop- 
an “gm business, that life Ansur- 
he ad made the more substantial ad- 
ia he education. In the fire insur- 

€ Dusiness one saw the development 


of many new and varied forms of pro- 
tection which required greater under- 
standing and closer application to sell. 
Also the basic business of fire insurance 


by reasons of many alterations in un- 
derwriting practice had become, as one 
prominent fire company official in west- 
ern territory recently declared, more “re- 
fined.” 

In the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters there was a very strong con- 
viction that one of the purposes for 
which the board should function was 
education. We believed that one of the 
very first steps in the process of edu- 
cation was dealing with the subject of 
fire insurance basically. Accordingly, 
after consultation with George H. Park- 
er, manager of the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau, who lent his wholehearted as- 
sistance and advice, the board arranged 


a course which opened Tuesday even- 
ing, November 12, and is continuing for a 
period of three months. 
Subjects Under Consideration 

The subjects to be considered are 
three: rating, the application of the 
Book of Rules of the Kentucky Actu- 
arial Bureau, and legal discussions of 
the standard provisions of the fire in- 
surance policy. The subjects of rating 
and rules will be discussed respectively 
by Harry H. Hummel and W. E. Clark 
of the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, and 
the provisions of the standard fire in- 
surance policy will be considered by 
Leon P. Lewis, counsel for the Louisville 
Board. 





Every time a Hartford Color Page ap- 


pears* the advantage of a Hartford 


policy grows in the minds of property 


owners. 


* Every 4 weeks in the year. 
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What Local Agents Are 
Thinking About In Advertising 


By A. G. DUGAN, JR. 
Of the Hartford Fire 


How to meet changing conditions and 
habits in buying and selling; how to ad- 
just themselves to the quickening tempo 
of American life; how to take advan- 
tage of the sudden and spectacular hap- 
penings of the moment . . these are 
some of the outstanding things which 
leading insurance thinking 
about right now when they plan their 
advertising and publicity and sales pro- 
motion activities. 


agents are 


People are moving faster today. They 
turn quickly from one activity to an- 


A. G. DUGAN 


other. To gain a moment of their time 
for the presentation of insurance is get- 
ting harder. And so agents in tune with 
the times are putting their advertise- 
ments where they can be quickly seen, 
read and understood. 

The Billboard 

Enterprising agents are turning to bill- 
board advertising because the billboard 
is conspicuous and gives up its message 
quickly. Where the newspaper ad is 
seen by a few hundred or a few thou- 
sands the billboard is seen by millions. 
Read at a glance, seen by prospects 
many times during the day, the billboard 
is “modern” and fits in admirably with 
our present way of living. 

For much the same reasons the use of 
cards in trolley cars and busses is being 
considered more and more by alert 
agents. Never were street cars used 
so much as now and this in spite of 
the constantly increasing number of au- 
tomobiles. Careful tests have shown 
that owners of automobiles are heavy 
users of the trolley. Anybody who has 
spent half hours hunting a parking space 
will understand why. 


Jumping on the News Bandwagon 

“Hooking up with the news” is coming 
to mean more and more in the adver- 
tising of agents who really want results. 
Such an agent never lets a spectacular 
automobile smash go by without letting 
everybody in town know that he is the 
man to see before another smash hap- 
pens . . perhaps to them. Our alert 
agent will probably have his newspaper 
ad all written and set up in advance in 
the newspaper office all but the 
opening paragraph which he will dictate 
over the phone right after the smash 
happens. He will have standing orders 


to run his ad in the same issue of any 
newspaper reporting an auto smash of 
sufficient importance to make the first 
page, and to place his ad as close as 
possible to the news story of the acci- 
dent. 

Destructive fires, daring burglaries, ex- 
plosions, sudden windstorms . . . all 
are handled in exactly the same way. 
Some agents I know have processed let- 
ters all ready to shoot into mails after 
any given disaster. Such letters can be 
processed in full or the first paragraph 
can be left blank for comment about 
the local accident. 

The agent who is thinking in terms 
of the new American tempo carries the 
“nose for news” idea still further. He 
doesn’t wait for something to happen; 
he creates news and then cashes 
in on the publicity. An agent who is 
active in town affairs and a leading spir- 
it in Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Advertis- 
ing Clubs or similar service bodies will, 
if he is a real advertiser, see to it that 
his doings are recorded in the public 
prints. 

When the Agent Moves 

Occasions are constantly cropping up 
where something of real news interest 
happens to an insurance agency, and 
our modern-minded agent is making the 
most of every one of them. I know a 
bakers’ dozen of agents who found the 
most productive piece of advertising 
they ever did was to broadcast to the 
town through every medium at hand the 
fact that they were moving their offices 
to a handier and more convenient lo- 
cation. When a new member of the 
firm comes to an agency it is news and 
the newspapers will tell about it. It 
is furthermore good material for some 
interesting newspaper ads and perhaps 
for a series of sales letters as well. 
When an insurance agency has a busi- 
ness anniversary after a long and hon- 
orable career of business service, it has 
something to advertise . . . experience, 
brains, skill, all tested by the years. 

Novelty advertising, “stunt” advertis- 
ing, spectacular advertising . . possi- 
bilities in these directions are always be- 
ing investigated by wide-awake agents. 
Experienced insurance advertisers are 
looking for any “stunt” or novelty ad 
which fills a definite need or fits into a 
well defined picture. Golf balls and golf 
tees distributed to men of property who 
are enthusiastic golfers are likely to get 
preferred attention from a group well 
worth cultivating. During Fire Preven- 
tion Week a group of agents recently 
made most effective use of a “trick” 


folder which gave off the pungent odor 
of burned wood while it showed a dwell- 
ing house being consumed by flames. 
Leading insurance agents today are 
beginning to regard advertising in some 
form as a regular part of their business, 
just as necessary as a bookkeeping sys- 
tem. What they do and how they do it 
are things which are being worked out 
with due regard to time and place, to 
situations and to circumstances. Every 
successful agency has a distinct person- 
ality and something of this personality 
shows itself in the advertising of out- 
standing insurance agencies today. 





State Insurance 


(Continued from Page 30) 


is operated for the protection of state 
property only, any shortage must ulti- 
mately be borne by the state so it makes 
no difference whether or not such a pro- 
vision is incorporated in the law. But 
when political subdivisions, or teachers, 
state employes, workmen’s compensation 
and hail insurance policyholders, bank 
depositors, and other members of the 
general public are involved, it is a mat- 
ter of great concern. The precedent 
seems to be firmly set, however, by the 
failure of any state to come to the res- 
cue of a workmen’s compensation, bank 
guaranty or hail insurance fund which 
has gotten into financial straits. 

To the average individual, state insur- 
ance implies a guarantee from the state 
that all obligations will be fully met. 
Many persons have been misled by a 
blind faith in this belief. In fairness to 
others who would be affected by insol- 
vency, every effort should be made to 
inform each one clearly just what the 
state’s position would be in such an 
event. Surely, the practice of leaving 
them under the impression that the state 
will stand behind the fund, when no such 
guarantee is intended, should be severely 
condemned. 

In General 

If funds, which are essentially self- 
insurance propositions, are competently 
managed, scientifically financed and 
properly supervised, they should be no 
more open to attack on the ground that 
the state is invading the domain of pri- 
vate enterprise, than would be similar 
systems operated by a large industrial 
corporation. If not conducted in accord 
with sound insurance principles, or if the 
political character of the state govern- 
ment peculiarly unfits it to provide an 
insurance service, then may these funds 
be subjected to criticism and the wisdom 
of their establishment questioned. Upon 
such grounds rest our criticisms _of 
teachers’ cash disbursements pension 
funds, public deposits guaranty funds, 
public official bonding funds, and_ public 
property insurance funds operating on 
the emergency reserve appropriations 
plan. 

If it be correct to assert that the func- 
tions of government should be confined 
to the rendering of those services for 
the public welfare which can not be per- 
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formed equally well under private in. 
itiative, then state insurance funds which 
essay to write coverage that would oth- 
erwise have been secured from private 
sources, must demonstrate that they can 
furnish a better and more satisfactory 
form of service than that elsewhere 
available. And the best proof that they 
are doing so lies in a comparison of their 
achievements with those of private fi- 
vals who are operating on the same 
plane. If superiority can not be con- 
clusively proven under such circum- 
stances, there is little reason to believe 
any better results would be secured by 
a monopoly. No satisfactory proof of 
superiority has yet been advanced, so all 
that fund proponents can logically ex- 
pect is that competitive funds be per- 
mitted to operate alongside of private 
carriers, thus giving to each an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its excellence. 
The necessity for and desirability of 
monopolies in the field of insurance have 
never been demonstrated, and no facts 
developed by this investigation would at 
all warrant the establishment of mo- 
nopolistic state funds for any purpose 
other than self-insurance. They have 
been fairly tried, and through experience 
have been found to be less flexible in 
their response to changing economic 
conditions, less scientific in their meth- 
ods, and less progressive in their ideals 
and services than are private carriers. 
Competition, sanely regulated, has been 
the life blood of insurance development 
in the past. It is the surest pledge of 
advancement for the future. 


Ayres On Radio 


(Continued from Page 28) 
property damage insurance and full col- 
lision coverage, as well as liability up to 
twenty-thousand dollars. 

Chief: Who’s your insurance agent? 

Bill: The Ayres Agency. 

Chief: Well, well. Go on home, both 
of you, and stop your worrying. All 
you have to do is to report this prompt- 
ly to the Ayres Agency, and both of 
your cars will be taken care of. Now 
run off with you and be. glad nobody 
got hurt. 

Announcer: Well, goodbye, Chief. 

Chief: Goodbye, so long! 

All: Much obliged, Chief. 
Thanks a lot, Chief. 

Chief: That’s all right. Glad to be of 
service. 

(Note: For participants in above dia-’ 
logue: Please remain quiet after finish- 
ing above dialogue until announcer 
makes next announcement and operator 
starts next record, as we are “are on 
air” until that moment.) 


Whew! I’m glad that’s fixed up. It 
looked as though we were in for rather 
a stormy session for a few minutes. 
But thanks to the tact of the police de- 
partment and plenty of insurance the 
stormy session turned out to be “only 
a sun shower.” 

(10) Record: “It Was Only A Sun 
Shower.” 

Closing Announcement 

For the past hour we have been “put 
ting on Ayres”; that is, the program 
has been sponsored by the Clinton 
Ayres (A-Y-R-E-S), Inc., Real Estate 
& Insurance Agency of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y. The records used in this pro 
gram were kindly loaned by the Adi 
rondack Piano Co. of 6 Academy street. 
It is the earnest desire of the Ayres 
Agency to make these weekly features 
better and more entertaining, and your 
comments and suggestions would there- 
fore be greatly appreciated. Please a& 
dress them to Clinton J. Ayres (A-Y-R- 
E-S), Inc. Real Estate & Insurance 
Agency, Saranac Lake, N. Y., telephone 
1-200, or to the station to which yo" 
are listening, station WNBZ, Sacee 
Lake, N. Y., telephone 824. And . 
sure to tune in this station next “o 
nesday at one o'clock and listen to 3 
“putting on Ayres.” Good afternoon 
and thank you. 





Thanks. 
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House To House Canvass 


How Byron T. Sammis of Huntington, L. I., Made Community 
Feel That It Must Have Automobile Insurance Pro- 
tection Under New Financial Responsibility Law 


By PAUL RUTHERFORD, Vice-President, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Occasionally executives see an agent lift 
himself out of the routine in an aston- 
ishly intelligent and progressive manner 
and write a lot of policies which other- 
wise would not be written and at the 
same time win the good esteem of the 
community by his thoughtfulness in pre- 
senting a timely insurance proposition 
which should be presented. 

Byron T. Sammis of Huntington, Long 
Island, is one of those agents and he 
found his opportunity in the new auto- 
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mobile financial responsibility law of 
New York state. I think that the work 
he has done since that law became ef- 
fective is one of the cleverest bits of 
Insurance salesmanship with which I 
have come in contact recently. 

Sammis was quick to study the law 
and to recognize its insurance produc- 
tion advantages. For instance, an in- 
surance agent standing well in such a 
community is so well acquainted with the 
community that he knows who lives in 
most of the houses and does not have 
much trouble in finding out who lives 
i the others. 

No One Overlooked 

As far as this agent was concerned 
he made it his business to find out 
where people who owned automobiles 
lived. He decided that every person in 
the town who owned an automobile was 
@ prospect, so he did not need to pre- 
Pare any special list of persons upon 
Whom he should call. The whole town 
Was his bailiwick. Thus he started mak- 
ing a house to house canvass. 

ny man who has lived in a small 
town or suburb of a large one knows 
the feeling of affection that people who 
own houses have for their homes, even 
though they be mortgaged. They are 
ne to part with almost anything be- 

‘ore they do the home. The wife feels 
lust as strongly on this subject as the 
usband does; therefore, any argument 
Which affects the home is of vital in- 
terest to every person in it. 

Equipped with that comprehension he 
made the following arguments: 
he found that the home was owned 
a not rented he would say to the 
ot: You do not need insurance 

use you own a home and it could 
waned in case you get into any 

— through your automobile and 
m use of such accident will be held 

ancially responsible for damages. The 


and 


people who own homes or any other 
tangible property need not have any wor- 
ry about carrying insurance. The home 
is available for furnishing the funds to 
pay the -damages.” 

You can readily see what a scare that 
threw into people. At least it set them 
thinking. They did not want to feel 
that losing their homes was a possibil- 
ity; and this agent had little trouble 
in showing them that their worries were 
unnecessary if they had a policy. 

Then to the people who rented their 


houses and who owned motor cars he 
would say: “It is particularly important 
that you carry insurance because you 
do not own your own home or appar- 
ently any other tangible property, and, 
in case of an accident, your license there- 
after to operate a car would be revoked 
due to your inability to establish your 
financial responsibility to pay a judg- 
ment resulting therefrom.” 


To many of these prospects their cars 
were a necessity, being used by them in 
going to and from their business and 
for other business purposes, with the re- 
sult that they were quick to realize that 
they could not afford to take the chance 
of being ruled off the roads. 


To use the old adage, “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating,” the auto- 
mobile premiums produced by this agent 
during the months of August and a 
tember exceeded his writings in this line 
for the preceding seven months by more 
than 50%. Furthermore, his production 
far surpassed that of any other agent 
in similar territory. 





‘*“HOLD UP YOUR HANDS!’’ 


Says Heiman 
“IT Want Your 
Burglary 
Insurance” 


A quarter of a century or more ago a 
favorite picture on people’s walls and 
near their desks was a man with a re- 
volver pointed directly in the face of 
the person entering the office. It was so 
realistic that the visitor invariably halted 
and couldn’t keep his face away from 
the gun. These posters were originally 
used by the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 

The idea has been taken and improved 
upon as a burglary insurance production 
idea by Herbert Heiman, one of the 
largest producers of burglary insurance 
in Oklahoma. Heiman has had his pic- 
ture taken, with hat pulled down over 
his eyes, a scowling expression on his 
face, and the gun in his hand pointed 
directly at the camera. 

Such a picture would be impressive 
enough when examined by any prospec- 
tive buyer of burglary insurance, but 
Heiman makes the stunt all the more 
effective by enclosing the picture in a 
blank envelope with a short note saying 
“I will come to see you next week.” No 
signature is signed to this; the pros- 
pect is left anxiously in the dark as to 
what is going to happen. 

A few days late Heiman goes to the 
man’s office and instead of a card he 
sends in a duplicate of the picture with 
the message, “This man is here to see 
you. It is the “open sesame” which 
rarely fails to procure an interview, he 
says. 


Clippings Used Effectively 


Once the interview gets well under 
way Heiman unfolds before him clip- 
pings from newspapers relating recent 
burglaries; then he shows him photo- 
static copies of checks paid on- losses. 
And the sale proceeds smoothly along 
to a successful conclusion in the ma- 
jority of cases. ; 

Heiman has some clearly defined ideas 
on the burglary business which he re- 
lated as follows to The Red Book: “It 
is a business that is highly organized. 
The time has passed when we can spot 
a thief because of his appearance. To- 
day the most finished robber is a pleas- 
ant looking gentleman encountered in 
our most exclusive business places and 
clubs. He operates with the soft pedal 
methods. 2 

“He may come into your store os- 
tensibly to make a purchase but the 
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Herbert Heiman in His Bandit Get-Up 


first think you know you are looking 
into the barrel of his gun. Or he may 


.come into your home to sell a radio 


but his chief purpose is to lay plans 
for his robbery,” he says. 

“T believe that burglary insurance is 
becoming easier to sell largely for this 
very reason. Loss ratios in Oklahoma 
City were higher this summer than in 
previous years due partially to the un- 
desirable element that follows a new oil 
field but largely because of the preva- 
lence of crime among the young. Resi- 
dence burglaries here are committed 
largely by boys. On the other hand, 
safe robberies and big hold-ups are the 
work of the older and more experienced 
crooks.” 








Production Aids 


(Continued from Page 20) 
make the receiver read it that would be 
a fine step in the right direction. 

Blackford. We have no criticism to 
offer. They all seem to be attractive and 
to the point. 

QO. How can companies improve their 
present methods of supplying you with 
information relative to rates, coverages, 
etc., so that the process of selling cas- 
ualty lines will be simplified? 

A. Eoff: The burglary manual could 


be printed so that the average agent could 
understand it without employing a Phila- 
delphia lawyer and the bond manual could 
have a great deal of the ambiguous rules 
and rates eliminated. This also applies 
to the automobile manual. 

Blackford: We know of no better plan. 

Q. Do you feel the lack of a clear 
explanation of the different coverages and 
why the prospects should buy? 

A. Eoff: Any explanation of any 
policy contract which is made in a clear, 
concise manner with the coverages boiled 
down so that a sheet could be attached 
to the policy clearly outlining the coverage 
without the assured having to read the 
entire policy would be quite a help. 

Blackford: We might say that we are 
quite familiar with most lines, but those 
pertaining to bonds which are somewhat 
complicated. 

(Editor’s Note: The Eoff agency was 
established in 1893 by Arthur E. Eoff, 
father of John A. Eoff. At the time he 
was a clerk in the American-First Nat- 
ional Bank of Findlay. Today he is presi- 
dent of the bank. John A. Eoff took 
charge of the agency in 1912. At the time 
it was purely fire insurance. Today it is 
writing all kinds of insurance and sur- 
ety, the volume being large. These are 
the companies represented: Hartford 
Fire and Hartford A. & I., National 
Union Fire, Continental, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Republic Fire, Commer- 
cial Union, Glens Falls, Public, National- 
Ben Franklin, United States Fire, Nat- 
ional Liberty, Superior, Northern As- 
surance, Citizens, Rochester-American, 
Mercantile, Sun, Ohio Casualty, National 
Surety, Fidelity & Deposit, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Hartford Live Stock. 





Direct Mail Campaign 
That Yielded $64,000 


When a direct mail advertising cam- 
paign can show a return of $64,000 in 
premiums from 500 agents it is worth 
discussing. This is the result produced 
by the Standard Accident’s Golden Op- 
portunity Campaign in 1928 featuring the 
lines of residential liability, residential 
burglary and plate glass. 

And it was this campaign that won 
for the Standard Accident a short time 
ago the Mailbag trophy, the highest hon- 
or that can be awarded for noteworthy 
accomplishment in direct mail advertis- 
ing. The judges decided that the cam- 
paign was the most thoroughly planned, 
best executed and most effectively writ- 
ten that had been presented for sever- 
al years. 

Robert G. Walker, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the company, was the 
creator of the Golden Opportunity Cam- 
paign. Not only did it sell nearly 2,- 
000 separate policies in the lines it fea- 
tured but it gave a decided impetus to 
business produced in other lines. It was 
merchandised to 4,000 agents and brok- 
ers, the majority of whom were not act- 
ing for the Standard Accident but rep- 
resented other companies as well. 


625,000 Pieces of Literature Sent Out 


A series of teaser telegrams, broad- 
sides and booklets were sent to this list 
with the result that more than 500 re- 
sponded immediately with mailing lists 
and orders for campaign literature. To 
these mailing lists 625,000 pieces of lit- 


erature were sent during the three 
months of the campaign. 
The 500 agents showed premiums 


amounting to $64,000 as a direct result 
of their separate campaigns. These fig- 
ures were, of course, compiled by means 
of prospect cards which the agents re- 
turned. The fact. that a great many 
agents did not return the cards reveals 
that the total amount of business was 
even higher than the figures indicate. 
Residence liability sales, for example, 
during the month of October, 1928, 
showed a 32% increase over the same 
month in 1927; and burglary showed a 
17% gain in the departmental records 
obtained from the whole agency force. 
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Counter Underwriting in New York 


One of the fastest insurance opera- 
tions in the United States is the man- 
ner in which risks are bound in the 
Metropolitan district of New York. It 
is the nearest thing to the Lloyd’s un- 
derwriting system in London to be found 
in this country. Frequently a broker 
or agent will leave the office two min- 
utes after he has entered it with the 
risk all bound and all the essential facts 
in the possession ‘of the company. 

On this page The Red Book prints 
cuts of the two documents which are 
used in counter-underwriting in Greater 
New York by the Continental Insurance 
Co. The chief of the Metropolitan di- 
vision is Herbert E. Maxson, vice-presi- 
dent, and the chief underwriter is R. 
J. Scheffmeyer. The documents repro- 
duced on this page are of the binder 
which the broker or agent brings in with 
him and the company’s application which 
gives a complete picture of the risk and 
all facts, a remarkably concise seen-at- 
a-glance form. 

The binder is the regular New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange standard form 
limiting the binding to not more than 
fifteen days by which time the policy 
is issued and the binder no longer neces- 
sary. 


How Application Is Handled 

The other cut on this page, giving all 
the facts about the risk in detail, is han- 
dled in the following way: After a risk 
is offered the counter man looks up the 
rate. If it is merchandise that is cov- 
ered he looks up the nature of the mer- 
chandise, what floor it is on, what kind 
of building it is in, whether fire-proof 
or brick, and the hazards. Next the map 
is visited to see whether the company 
already has the line or whether the 
line is so large that no more insurance 
is wanted by the office. The next pro- 
cedure is to check up the fire record. 
The fire record being all right, the next 
move is to look at the commercial rat- 
ing. That being O.K., the company ad- 
vises the visitor that it accepts or re- 
jects the line. If a survey is needed 
it is ordered. If not, the line is manped. 
If a broker’s form is to be received the 
arrangements are made to get that form. 

After being mapped the application 
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Counter Application of Continental 


goes to the rate man and then to the 
woman clerk who puts down the premi- 
um, then to the policy writer, then to 
the policy checker. Next the policy is 
signed and ready to go out. In the mean- 
time, of course, the risk is bound. Many 
times policies are issued while the brok- 
er waits and on many occasions is mailed 
the same evening. 


Abbreviations Explained 


The abbreviations shown on the left- 
hand side of the counter application are 
explained as follows: 

“Mapped” — Initials of map man to 
show it is on the map. 

“Re-Ins.”—This is self-explanatory. 

“Coml. Rating’—Dun & Bradstreet’s 
report. 

“Rate 
puts on 

“Rate 


Checked”—The 
the rate. 
Appld. For.”—Where it is not 


rate checker 
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undersigned companies, for itself only, insures the property above 


Each 
described for the amount set opposite its name ustil the issue of its Standard Policy on 
the same in place hereof, or until twelve o’clock noon of the next business day after the 
risk is dectined, by notice to the insured or to the representative of the insured placing the 
risk; provided, however, that if the address of a mortgagee-payee or of a representative 
thereof is given above, such notice must also be sent to that address in order to terminate the 


insurance as to such mortgagee-payee. 


But in no event shall this insurance be in force over 
fifteen days from the date of commencement of 


liability hereunder or, in case of any ex- 


tension endorsed hereon, over fifteen days from effective date of such extension. 


80 
*Subject to conditions of the {50 


Average ‘Clause. 
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New York Fire Insurance Exchange Binder 


shown, the company has to apply for a 
rate. 
“Rate Promul.”—This is self-explana- 


tory. 
“Prem. Com’d.”—The premium figured, 
“Pol. Chkd. By’—The clerk marks 
whether the policy is all right as to war- 
ranties, etc. 

“Pol. Ent’d. By’—This is the notation 
made in the book. 

“Pol. No. Mapped’—Shows the num- 
ber of the policy on the map. 
_ “Expir. Book.”—This item is filled out 
in case policy is cancelled later. 

“Survey’—This space is used to in- 
dicate that a survey has been asked for 
if one is wanted. 

“Brad.,” “Dun.”—This space is used to 
order a credit report. 

“F.R.—Hines.,” “Loss Com.,” “Loc.” 
and “Name.”—These refer to the fire 
record. 


Other Definitions 


At the bottom of the left-hand side 
of the slip the abbreviations have to 
do with warranties. “Spl. B. S.” means 
special building. “W. and C.” means 
watchman and clock. “Auto Al. Signal” 
means auto alarm. “C. S. V. A.” means 
central station valve alarm. 

“Cold Stge. No. 1” and “Cold Stge. No. 
2” refer to outside of cold storage and 
inside of cold storage. These have to do, 
of course, with warehouse risk contents, 
such as eggs, meats, etc. 

Millions of dollars of insurance are 
bound every day in this comprehensive 
and speedy manner. 





Why Detroit City Officials 
Think Highly Of Insurance Men 





The Red Book asked Mayor John C. 
Lodge of Detroit how insurance men 
stand in that community. He turned the 
letter for reply over to George W. Smith, 
chief investigator of the city’s Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, with the statement that 
Smith’s contacts with the insurance peo- 
ple were so wide and so constant that 
he knew of no one better qualified to 
give such an estimate. Smith’s com- 
ments follow: 

Having been in charge of fire investi- 
gation in the city of Detroit for the 
past eight years and coming in almost 
daily contact with fire and casualty in- 
surance agents I have found that they 
have, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, furnished dependable insurance to 
the citizens of Detroit and have con- 
ducted their business in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Very few complaints have 
been filed with the city or state officials 


criticizing the representation of insur- 


ance agents. 

I find also that they have taken a 
prom‘nent part in all safety first move- 
ments and have been instrumental in 
forming safety programs in industrial 
institutions, also affiliating themselves 
with the safety council of Detroit, 
which organization is returning excellent 
service along safety lines. 

Fire Work of Insurance Men 

The insurance agents have been very 
effective along fire insurance lines and 
have co-operated at all times for im- 
provements in the city of Detroit tend- 
ing to reduce rates and fire waste and 
protect property against fire loss. This 
service has been particularly noticeable 
in the work of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce Fire Prevention Committee, 


GEORGE W. SMITH 


there being several insurance men on this 
board whose services have been ver 
helpful to the committee. : 

The combined efforts of all insurance 
men with the co-operation of ‘ire, Pre 
vention committees and with particular 
emphasis on the city’s arson squad, fire 
department and fire prevention, bureal 
have produced results for this = 
metropolitan area that we feel wh 
certain that the work will continue wt 
constant improvement. 
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E.R. Ledbetter Made His Start 


As A One-Man Insurance Office 





Oklahoma General Agent Often Worked At 2 O’Clock In 
The Morning For Fear That Clients Would Not Be 
Properly Covered; Has Many Civic Activities 


Down in Oklahoma City there is a 
young red-headed general agent who is 
attracting attention among production 
executives of companies. His name is 
E, R. Ledbetter and he is general agent 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies, 

It was fifteen years ago that he started 
as a one-man insurance office. That was 
in Rome, Ga. 

Feeling drawn toward insurance while 
making connections with the E. P. 
Hardey Co., real estate dealers at Rome 
he was placed in charge of a specially 
created insurance department. After so- 
liciting all day Ledbetter, then only 
eighteen years old, extended working 


Photo by Watton Studio 
EK. R. LEDBETTER 


hours to 2 and 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, writing his own policies—spurred 
y the fear that protection would not be 
effective until they were delivered. 
Serving one year in 1926 as assistant 
Manager of the casualty department with 
the Carr & French general agency at 
Tulsa, Okla., he went with the Roxana 
Petroleum Co, as clerk in the insurance 
partment and in 1918 moved up one 
more step on the ladder of success by be- 
se special agent in the office of Jop- 
ing & VY hite, general agents, Wichita, 
an. previous to enlisting in the navy 
be train for the World War. For one 
es he cruised around the Great Lakes, 
fe in Minneapolis and New York 
a upon his release from the Navy 
“ame to Oklahoma City as manager of 
* general insurance office in Tulsa. 


Bought a Local Agency 


onal three years Ledbetter launched 
te or himself with the purchase of the 
hada Ese, for the Aetna Life in Okla- 
a itl which under his direction de- 
Ledbett 

Tnspi 
agency, 


to significant proportions as the 
er Insurance Co. 

ted by the rapid growth of the 
nga the manager set his goal at own- 
a ener agency and in March, 1929, 
eine i the purchase of the general 
pi Y lor the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
ae tor the western half of Okla- 
Tulsa. tom Pearce, Porter & Martin of 


FB ‘ 
uther expansion, effective November 


1, 1929, involved the addition of several 
counties to his territory. to include prin- 
cipally Newkirk, Blackwell, Ponca City, 
Perry and Ardmore. 

When Ledbetter assumed charge of 
the Oklahoma City local agency in 1919 
the premium volume for the year totaled 
$60,000. The business expanded under 
his management until in 1929 Ledbetter’s 
personal production alone will exceed a 
premium volume of $125,000. During 
that time the office force has increased 
from one girl to eleven persons and the 
floor space was commensurately en- 
larged. 

Ledbetter works on the theory of writ- 
ing only good accounts and concentrat- 


ing on taking care of the biggest part 
of their insurance business. He abso- 
lutely confines his efforts to people who 
have money to pay for insurance. The 
average policy he writes is large. 


“When we were a local agency, we 
had the reputation of having the most 
diversified lines of insurance of any 
Aetna Life agency in the state,” he 
said. 


Mr. Ledbetter is strong for advertising 
and operates a regular program all 
through the year. Limited space and 
frequent insertions is his motto in this 
phase of business development. Copy 
is short and to the point, headed with 
a small bit of art to arrest’ attention. 


Uses Charts to Good Effect 


He uses charts of the Aetna-Izer sur- 
vey extensively and believes the most 
important step any agent can make to- 
ward success is to become known as an 
insurance counselor. This is reflected in 
all of his advertisements, every one of 
which emphasizes the fact that he is 
an insurance counselor. 


He discourages going out on a cold 
canvas, but advises more comprehensive 
service for every client. Analysis of a 
client’s needs, and programming his in- 
surance, pointing out errors and neces- 
sary changes are the important phases 


of writing insurance—even as delving 
into the books is necessary for the suc- 
cess of a public accountant, he said. 


That the work may be carried on in 
case of his retirement later, Mr. Ledbet- 
ter is training two young men for de- 
partment heads, as the first step in de- 
veloping an agency that is not a one 
man concern. 


Commenting upon his outlook for im- 
mediate future this insurance counselor 
said: “The future looks brighter than 
it ever has. With a new daughter, a 
new general agency, a new slice of ter- 
ritory and a_ substantial increase in 
business I do not know what more I 
could ask.” 


Ledbetter is active not only in insur- 
ance but also in civic organizations. He 
has just completed a term as president 
of the Oklahoma Insurors having pre- 
viously served as vice-president, and as 
president of the Oklahoma City local 
board. He is director of the Oklahoma 
City Golf & Country Club; also of the 
Oklahoma Automobile Club; is  vice- 
president of the Kiwanis Club; and re- 
cently resigned as vice-president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce because 
of stress of business. He is also active 
as an Elk and a Shriner. 
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Selling Big Compensation Lines 


Actual Instances Showing How Travelers Representatives 
Have Closed Cases In Competition With Non-Agency 
Mutuals, State Funds and Alleged Dividend Payers 


Casualty executives say that the most 
encouraging thing about the compen- 
sation insurance business at this time 
is that the new rating program of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance has advanced the line to more 
solid ground. Some companies that pre- 
viously would not touch a line that was 
not kept within 20% of the total volume 
of business placed by the agent are now 
showing a more receptive attitude to big 
risks. The business is gradually adjust- 
ing itself to new conditions and instead 
of showing a big loss on total company 
volume bids well to appear on the profit 
side before many years hence. 

This refreshing outlook has a big sig- 
nificance to the producer “on the firing 
line.” It is simply that compensation 
insurance, a necessity to every employer 
and required by state law, is coming to 
the fore as a better field for cultiva- 
tion. But it must be solicited intelligent- 
ly; the business decidedly will not come 
in without effort. 

Preparation for Interview Paramount 

It is interesting to note that the Tra- 
velers, one of the biggest writers of com- 
pensation insurance in the world, is now 
giving its field force this advice :“Pre- 
pare yourself for the interview before 
tackling big compensation risks. If you 
are trying to sell this line talking rate- 
reduction versus mutual dividends you 
will not make much headway. Faster 
progress and quicker results can be ob- 
tained by using modern methods of sol- 
icitation.” 

Because The Red Book believes that 
a closeup of modern methods of selling 
compensation is timely it presents here a 
review of the Travelers advice so far 
this year to its agents on soliciting the 
line; its arguments to combat mutual 
competition, and what methods are suc- 
cessfully used to recover lines lost to 
dividend-paying companies. 

The keynote of Travelers compensa- 
tion service has always been the removal 
of the causes of accidents. Its slogan 
for years has been: “An accident pre- 
vented is a benefaction; an injury com- 
pensated, an apology.” The company 
has never believed first con- 


that the 
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sideration in the minds of manufacturers 
has been to obtain their compensation 
insurance for the smallest premium pos- 
sible. The size of the premium no doubt 
is an important factor because it enters 
into the eternal problem of “over- 
head” but it is relatively of less impor- 
tance than other factors. The proper 
point of view can be obtained only after 
the manufacturer has carefully analyzed 
the whole inter-relationship between 
overhead and _ production. 
Travelers Four to One Theory 
After reviewing thousands of compen- 
sation claims and_ studying the pro- 
duction costs connected with them, the 
Travelers discovered that the employer 
spends four dollars for every one paid by 
the insurance carrier for compensation 
benefits. This ratio has come to be ac- 
cepted by safety engineers throughout 
the country. Therefore, the question is 
asked what does it avail a manufacturer 
to seek to save a few dollars on his com- 
pensation premium if in doing so he 
sacrifices the service of engineering ex- 
perts who would instruct him as to how 
to prevent accidents in his plant? 
That’s the basis for Travelers sales- 
manship of compensation insurance in 
a nutshell. Agents of the company 
know that with such a background they 
will get their share of the business. 


Four Factors As Selling Guides 


Four important factors are put before 
them as a selling guide: (1) use per- 
severance in soliciting a risk year after 
year even if its obtainance looks hope- 
less at first; (2) have an intelligent 
knowledge of the rules regarding classi- 
fications of employment and allocation of 
payroll; (3) understand the effect of 
the company’s medical and claim service 
upon the experience rate; and (4) have 
confidence in the ability of the company’s 
engineers to analyze the physical and 
moral conditions prevailing in the plant 
and to prescribe the remedy. 

The Travelers has noted this year that 
a notably large number of compensation 
lines of more than $500 annual premium 
have been recovered from the dividend- 
paying carriers to which they were lost 
during the past few years. The principal 
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reason for this, as the company officials 
see it, is the inferior service rendered 
by these other companies plus the proof 
worked out by the Travelers that the 
dividends are a minor consideration in 
comparison with the tremendous im- 
portance of accident prevention service 
under the aforementioned four to one 
ratio. 
The “329 to 1” Formula 

Another factor is the discovery that 
for every accident resulting in a serious 
injury there are twenty-nine accidents 
causing minor injuries and three hundred 
other accidents that result in no injuries 
at the time of their occurrence. The Tra- 
velers sales argument on this point is: 

“It follows, and naturally, that if in- 
dustry wishes to prevent human suffering 
and the loss of ten billion dollars an- 
nually it must not wait until either a 
serious Or minor-injury accident has oc- 
curred before it starts to solve the prob- 
lem. Instead it must direct its attention 
to the detection and the correction of 
the three hundred unsafe acts or occur- 
rences, cases of non-enforced instruction, 
faulty discipline and other like conditions 
all of which are visible and of a nature 
that may readily be remedied. These 
unsafe acts are ‘no injury’ accidents. The 
Travelers is prepared to go into indi- 
vidual plants to ascertain the causes of 
such mishaps and thus to assist employ- 
ers in preventing them before they result 
in either minor or serious injuries to 
workmen.” 

Some Actual Sales 


The Red Book presents first the suc- 
cess of C. J. Stafford, San Diego repre- 
sentative of the Travelers, in closing a 
large risk in competition with the state 
fund. For several years he had tried 
to convince a large manufacturing plant 
in his city that they had been paying 
too high a price for their compensation 
insurance. His efforts were futile, how- 
ever, as the various members of the firm 
seemed loath to make a change from 
their carrier. 

The repetition of his visits each year 
gradually made an impression and finally 
this year the firm became convinced that 
they ought to give full consideration to 
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the Travelers proposition. Mr. Stafford 
made arrangements for Field Assistant 
J. R. Sherman of Los Angeles to ac- 
company him on the occasion of this 
decisive interview. 

Complications Arise 

When the Travelers representatives 
arrived they learned that in the mean- 
time the state workmen’s compensation 
insurance fund had convinced the pros- 
pect that the best way to save money on 
their compensation insurance would be to 
insure with the state fund and accept 
a substantial annual dividend. This new 
and unexpected turn to the situation, 
however, did not discourage the Travel- 
ers representatives. Knowing that they 
had something of real value to offer the 
prospect, they stuck to their guns. 

In the discussion that followed it 
transpired that the payroll of a 
draughtsman who worked in an office 
partitioned off from the shop had been 
included in the governing classification 
at a rate many times higher than that 
for a draughtsman. This one change 
alone would save the assured nearly $100. 
As the result of this demonstration of 
ability, the prospect began to lean to- 
ward the Travelers. 

Medical Service the Decisive Factor 

The decisive factor in the final out- 
come, however, was the description of 
the manner in which the company ad- 
ministers the medical side of compensa- 
tion claims, and the effect of this close 
supervision upon the experience ate. 
Mr. Stafford was finally instructed to 
write the policy and put Travelers ser- 
vice in operation. The premium a 
mounted to approximately $1,000. 

The first inspection of the plant by 
Travelers engineers brought to light the 
fact that the assured had been penalized 
rate-wise by an erroneous assignment 
of several abrasive wheels to a wrong 
code number under the schedule rating 
plan. The wheels in question were 
smaller than required for such assign 
ment. An immediate request for rate 
revision was made to the state rating 
bureau. 

Already the saving to this assured 
amounts to about $275 which is approxl- 
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mately 25% of his former annual pre- 
mium. 


Systematic Solicitation Won Case 

J. E. Sofield of Fraser Brothers, Tra- 
yelers agents at Perth Amboy, Ne 
obtained a big manufacturing line largely 
due to his knowledge of coverage com- 
bined with the systematic solicitation of 
the risk. He found that the line was 
insured in a dividend-paying company 
and his prospect file indicated that the 
current policy was about to expire. 

In the first interview the president 
told him that another manufacturer, pro- 
ducing a similiar product, was being 
sued by an employee for $30,000 damages 
because of tuberculosis contracted 
‘stant through the inhalation of dust. The presi- 
> ae dent added that, because of this, he had 
this conferred with his compensation carrier 

: as to how he could protect himself 

against such claims and that they had 
sent him an employer’s liability policy 


fford 


atives with a $5,000 limit for one person. 
nean- Mr. Sofield consulted with Field As- 
sation sistant Meyer and confirmed his im- 
pros- pression that the Travelers workmen's 
ey on compensation and the employer s liability 
be to policy covers this employer's liability 
rccept hazard without limit and without extra 
Ss new charge. The Travelers representatives, 
‘ation, with this to their advantage, obtained 
ravel- another interview and _ explained the 
they policy coverage giving pertinent facts as 
er the to the financial strength of the organi- 
gk zation. The president’s attention was 
ed it directed also to the accident prevention 
a and production-increasing service rend- 
omece red. ; 
| been : As the result an order for the busi- 
cation ness was given to the Travelers through 
A that the Fraser Brothers Agency. 
-hange 
V $100 Offsetting Mutual Dividend Argument 
ion of Leslie E. Schnurle, Travelers agent in 
in to- Canisteo, N. Y., was successful recently in 
taking a $2,000 compensation risk away 
Factor from a well known mutual after the pros- 
1 out: pect had admitted that he had received 
son ot little or no accident prevention service 
ny ad- from the mutual. He said he thought he 
pensa- was saving money by means of the divi- 
5 close dend. Here is Mr. Schnurle’s story. 
» rate. Mr. Schnurle in co-operation with 
ted to Field Assistant C. R. Smith of the com- 
rs ser- pany lined up a list of all experience 
um a rated risks in his territory. He called 
first upon the debit-rated risks and in 
ant by each case obtained the name of the per- 
rht the son handling the insurance, the name of 
nalized the carrying company, the expiration 
»nment date of the current policy, the approxi- 
wrong mate annual premium and any other in- 
rating formation that might be of assistance. 
| were The risk under consideration here was 
assign one of the first to require attention. 
yr rate About a month prior to its expiration 
rating date with the mutual the first of three 
compensation sales letters was sent to 
assured the individual who handled the insurance. 
pproxi- The other two. letters followed at in- 


tervals of a week. This was all by way 
of making the major interview to follow 
shortly thereafter easier. 
Mr. Schnurle found that this line car- 
red a debit rating of nearly 30%. The 
Prospect admitted that he had received 
little or no accident prevention service 
from the mutual but thought he was 
saving money by means of the dividend. 
¢ Travelers representatives pointed 
out to him that he was, in effect, paying 
'S own dividend, because the experience 
charge approximately equalled the 
amount of the dividend, and that mean- 
es A Ww ile he was losing heavily in the 
= hidden costs” of accidents, which were 
our times as expensive to him as com- 


Pensation claims were to the carrying 
Company. 





Interview Lasted Until 1:30 A. M. 
vautis careful explanation of the 4-1 
ato and the effects of accidents in in- 
teasing production costs and reducing 
Profits made a deep impression on the 
a Peet, who soon saw that a dividend 
p: 4 few hundred dollars was not the 
ving he had expected it to be. 

hoe Eo usion the prospect was told 
rele Travelers would control and 
~ luce accident-frequency in his opera- 
» Not merely by recommending 














guards for his machinery and other phy- 
sical hazards, which after all, are respon- 
sible for only 10% of industrial accidents, 
but by controlling and educating the 
human element, whose lapses cause 88% 
of the injuries. 

The value of the local agent to the 
assured was emphasized by -Field As- 
sistant Smith. The contrast between the 
constant personal service of the agent 
in reporting accidents, participating in 
safety meetings, etc., and the mail-order 
handling of the business by the mu- 
tual was readily grasped by the pros- 
pect. Mr. Schnurle declared himself 
ready to render every assistance possible. 

The interview ended at 1:30 A. M. 
and the Travelers representatives were 
told that they had proved their case 
and that the insurance was theirs. In 
addition to the compensation premium 
of $2,000, an order was obtained at the 
same time for accident policies on two 
executive officers. 


Accident Prevention Arguments Recover 
Line 

Another instance where a $6,500 com- 
pensation and liability risk was taken 
away from a mutual carrier is found in 
the experience of Wm. H. Pryor and 
A. Tracy Lewis of McGee, Pryor & 
Lewis, Chattanooga. The assured, a 
large manufacturer in town, decided in 
1923 that he could save money on his 
insurance by transferring his patronage 


from the Travelers to a large mutual 
company. He had been convinced that 
a substantial dividend on his premium 
constituted the only real saving in con- 
nection with compensation insurance. 

Realizing that their client was destined 
to be disillusioned sooner or later 
Messrs. Pryor and Lewis kept in touch 
with the risk and endeavored annually 
to recover it. 

Meanwhile the lack of genuine ac- 
cident-prevention service by the mutual 
began to manifest itself in a steady in- 
crease in the adjusted rate. Finally this 
year with their experience rate 50% 
above manual, matters reached a point 
where it became possible to prove con- 
clusively that proper service was not be- 
ing rendered. 

After fortifying himself with the 
necessary data, Mr. Lewis called upon 
the manufacturer and went over the 
whole situation with him. Analysis of 
the schedule rate brought out the fact 
that several credits had been omitted 
which penalized the employer to the ex- 
tent of approximately $260 per year. 

With this obvious evidence of poor 
service as a point in his favor, Mr. Lewis 
launched into a full description of the 
importance of accident prevention work 
in industry. He explained the operation 
of the 4-1 ratio and the manner in which 
accidents increase the cost of production. 

As the result, the prospect became 









convinced that a dividend on his pre- 
mium was by no means a genuine eco- 
nomy, but rather an illusory saving when 
not accompanied by accident-prevention 
service. He told Mr. Lewis to write the 
policies and agreed to co-operate in every 
way with the Travelers representatives 
in an accident prevention campaign. He 
explained further that he wanted his in- 
surance carrier to make a _ reasonable 
profit on his business and was glad to 
learn that his interests and those of the 
carrying company coincided so complete- 
ly in respect to the beneficial results of 
accident-prevention work. 





HARD LUCK FOR ASSURED 

Former policyholders in the defunct 
Federal Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, a reciprocal com- 
pany, for which a receiver was named 
some months ago, again have received 
notice of their liability to the extent of 
one year’s premium. Garrett W. Olds 
of Indianapolis, receiver, has mailed out 
the notices. 

Hundreds of letters were sent out in 
the attempt of the receivers to secure 
payment without suit. The court has au- 
thorized the receiver to levy and collect 
from each subscriber the money to be 
used to pay claims against the company 
and liquidate the business. 
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Answering _ 


your ques 





Agencies which hold production meetings of solicitors fre- 
quently have question boxes. The Red Book wrote to some of 
such agencies, asking them to submit questions to this paper and 


they would be answered by insurance experts. 


The questions 


with their answers, together with some which the companies 
themselves have run in their agency publications, are printed 
herewith and should prove of interest to the production frater- 


nity. 

QO. An automobile policy is issued cov- 
cring a fleet of trucks to which is at- 
tached the financial responsibility act en- 
dorsement. The assured has violated some 
of the terms and conditions of the pol- 
icy. Must the insurance company pay the 
judgment brought against the assured, 
notwithstanding breach of warranty on 
the part of the assured? What are the 
company’s rights in this connection? 

A. The question is too general. What 
is the specific violation? Under general 
circumstances the company is liable, with 
the right of subrogation against the as- 
sured. 

Q. The assured owns two automobile 
trucks, each truck insured in a different 
company. One of his trucks runs into 
the other truck. The assured believes that 
he is entitled to recover under his prop- 
erty damage rider against the company in- 
suring the truck that caused the damage. 
IVhy is the assured not entitled to collect? 

A. The Property Damage endorsement 
covers the damage which the assured may 
do to the property of others and for 
which he is legally liable. This claim, 
therefore, is eliminated as no other per- 
son’s “property” is involved. The protec- 
tion this man desires is brought about by 
carrying collision insurance on _ both 
trucks. 

QO. In case of fire insurance Use and 
Occupancy coverage, what its allowable 
for fixed expenses on labor? 

A. Under per diem, or weekly, or 
monthly forms, allowance for common 
labor is seldom made for any period in 
excess of a few days on the theory that 
common labor can be laid off or hired 
with no upset of business affairs. 

Some of the new coinsurance Use and 
Occupancy forms specifically provide for 
the insurance of common labor for a def- 
inite period of time and under such forms 
longer allowances are made. 

O. An agency has given first-class serv- 
ice to a client for several years, has saved 
him money, has improved. the coverage in 
his policies, and has settled a loss to his 
entire satisfaction. A relative of the client 
goes into the insurance business, making 
a connection with an agency that does not 
give service, and client proposes to give 
him the business. What is the best method 
for the agent who has had the business 
to meet such a situation? 

A. Such competition is grossly unfair 
and improper, but, unfortunately, it exists 
and must be combated on occasion. In 
this case the line of attack is clearly in- 
dicated by the fact that the agency which 


is trying to get the business through the 
relative of the client apparently has a 
reputation in the community for failing to 
give proper service. The client should be 
made to see that the insurance transac- 
tion involves two things: first, protection 
and. second, service. He will be incom- 
pletely served if his agent does not place 
his risk in a seasoned insurance carrier 
or carriers; does not advise him to ob- 
tain adequate coverage; does not make 
certain that this coverage is afforded at 
the lowest cost and under the most ad- 
vantageous terms to him; and does not 
consistently and persistently watch devel- 
opments during the policy term to see 
that the interests of the policyholder are 
fully recognized and provided for. 

The past record of the agency has 
actually cemonstrated that this sort of 
service has been rendered in an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner. Why then 
shold the client experiment with another 
agency, particularly when the reputation 
of this agency would indicate at the out- 
set that it will fail to meet the test? The 
situation described in this question em- 
phasizes. a principle which agents gener- 
ally will do well to take to heart. It is 
simply this: so conduct yourself in your 
relations with policyholders as always to 
be worthy of the highest respect for your 
professional integrity and ability; then 
you will cement a relationship which your 
competitors will have great difficulty to 
disturb. 

Q. Under strenuous competition agents 
who give no service to their clients ex- 
cept take the order, write the policy, de- 
liver it, and collect the bill, may claim 
that all insurance agents are the same, 
that all rates are made by the Bureau, 
that one agent cannot produce a better 
rate than another agent. Where the cus- 
tomer has been told this so many times 
that he believes it, how can a service- 
giving agency meet these statements in 
such a way as to successfully combat the 
impression formed in the mind of the 
prospect? 

A. (Answer by leading casualty com- 
pany executive). Al Smith, during the 
last Presidential campaign, had a good 
name for this sort of argument: he called 
it “Boloney!” If all agents are the same, 
take their responsibilities equally serious- 
ly, are competent (intellectually and 
otherwise), to render like service, then 
we have reached a stage in our develop- 
ment where standardization has been car- 
ried to its deadly conclusion and the hu- 
man race has been leveled to the status 


of robots. Any sane man knows that 
great differences still exist between in- 
dividuals. He need only keep his eyes 
and ears open to prove this to his entire 
satisfaction. So the claim that “an agent 
is an agent” will not make much impres- 
sion upon the intelligent business man. 

It is not true that with rate standardi- 
zation through such organizations as the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters opportunities for producing 
better rates for individual risks are non- 
existent. For the most part the National 
Bureau rates risks upon the basis of in- 
formation submitted to it by individual 
members. The submitting company may 
not apply the proper manual classifica- 
tion to the risk; it may not take ad- 
vantage of some seldom used underwrit- 
ing rule; it may insist upon a rating re- 
quirement which the National Bureau 
does not recognize; it may follow the ex- 
perience rating plan or the schedule rat- 
ing plan blindly in spite of obvious rea- 
sons why exception should be made in 
the individual case; it may refrain from 
involving the equity rating plan which is 
designed to remove injustices inherent in 
strict application of the standard rating 
system to particular risks; it may be un- 
intelligent in selecting the coverage neces- 
sary to meet the policyholder’s require 
ments; it may actually make a mistake 
which the National Bureau may fail to 
detect before promulgating rates; it may 
accept without question a manual rate 
which is improperly determined for the 
industry to which the risk belongs. A 
pretty long sentence, but these and other 
conditions too numerous to mention cre- 
ate opportunities for the intelligent agent 
to step in and legitimately obtain for a 
prospective policyholder improved cover- 
age at more advantageous cost. This is 
one form of competitive activity which 
is most certainly in the interests of the 
insuring public—out of it arises greater 
accuracy in individual rates, and a more 
scientific rating system. But it is a game 
that only the most alert and well-in- 
formed agents can play! Simply another 
argument for “knowing your stuff.” 

Q. A fur coat was taken by a servant 
of the assured. Is such a loss covered 
under the standard burglary, theft and 
larceny policy? 

Yes. 

QO. Suppose a chair were stolen from 
the porch of a private residence of an 
assured. Would such a theft loss be cov- 
ered under the residence burglary, theft 
and larceny policy? 

A. Yes, but the maximum liability 
under the policy for this loss would be 
$100. 

Q. Suppose a coat belonging to the 
assured were taken from a garage occu- 
pied by him and located adjacent to his 
residence. Is such a loss covered by the 
saatdence burglary, theft and larceny pol- 
icy! 

A. Yes, but the maximum liability 
under the policy would be $100. 

Q. (Asked by a Texas agent.) One of 


tions/ 


our clients will have an exhibit at the 
Dallas fair. He desires to insure such ex- 
hibit against fire and theft. We know 
that the fire hazard can be easily covered 
but the theft hazard is where we are 
doubtful. 

A. (By Cravens, Dargan & Co.) Sub- 

ject to a schedule of the different prop- 
erty to be covered, with the value of each 
and 100% co-insurance, we believe that 
it would be possible to give him the pro- 
tection desired at a rate of $1 per $100 
subject to a minimum earned premium 
of $5. 
Q. (Asked by a Southern agent.) Will 
you please explain just what protection, 
if any, ts afforded the assured carrying 
a Cargo policy on his truck? The reason 
for this information is this: I am asked 
by many whether or not the insurance 
company will pay certain damages in this 
line, for instance: a man loses a cow on 
a trip to the Fort Worth stockyards. The 
cow got down in the truck and was killed 
by the rest of the load. 

A. (By Cravens, Dargan & Co.) Pro- 
tection is granted against the truckman’s 
legal liability for loss or damage to the 
cargo caused by certain specific perils, 
such as fire, collision, overturning, col- 
lapse of bridges and culverts, cyclones, 
tornado and flood. 

In the instance mentioned, unless the 
truck encountered a peril insured, there 
would be no liability for the cow. As 
we assume the cow in question did not 
get down because of a fire, collision, 
overturning or other hazard _ insured 
against there would be no liability. 
Questions Asked Automobile Insurance 

Co. and Answered by that Company 

Q. What coverage is provided under 
non-ownership automobile public liabil-ty’ 

A. Such insurance protects the named 
assured up to the limits of the policy 
against loss arising from claims for dam 
ages on account of bodily injuries acct 
dentally sustained by members of the 
public in connection with the operation 0! 
automobiles and motorcycles not owned 
or hired directly by the assured in cot 
nection with his business. 

Is it possible to write (a) nom 
ownership property damage insurance: 
(b) Non-ownership ‘collision insurance? 

A. (a) Yes. (b) No. : 

Q. Is the omnibus or additional iter 
est clause incorporated in the non-owner 
ship automobile liability policy? 

A. No. The policy protects the named 
assured only and it is not permissible 
add any other interest. 

QO. Does the policy contain the usual 
“other insurance” clause? 

A. No. That clause is eliminated am 
provision is made that the non-ownershi? 
liability coverage becomes excess cover 
age over and above any valid and col- 
lectible insurance available to the namét 
assured under policies taken out ™ 
others. ; d 

Q. What cars are specifically exxcludee 
under non-ownership automobile policies 
on private passenger cars? 
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A. (1) Those owned in whole or in 
part by the named assured, or by the 
individual partners, if the named assured 
is a co-partnership; (2) those hired or 
leased by the named assured; (3) those 
registered in the name of the named as- 
sured. : 

Q. For the purpose of premium cal- 
culation, how are the employes of the as- 
sured classified? 

A. There are two classes. Class 1— 
all outside and other employes compen- 
sated on a salary and/or commission 
basis whose usual duties involve the use 
of automobiles or motorcycles (not ex- 
cluded in the policy) in the business of 
the named assured. 

Class 2—All other employes whether 
compensated on a salary and/or com- 
mission basis not included in Class 1. 

Q. What information must the named 
assured submit to the company each 
month ? 

A. A statement giving the name and 
location of each additional person in 
Class 1 and of each person whose em- 
ployment is terminated, with the date of 
the changes; any increase or decrease in 
the number of persons in Class 2 at each 
location. 

Q. What procedure should the agent 
follow in case the prospect employs five 
hundred or more individuals? 

A. An application blank filled out and 
signed by the assured must be submitted 
to the company for rating regardless of 
the extent of the coverage desired. 

Can the non-ownership public lia- 
bility policy be written to cover the lia- 
bility involved in the operation of com- 
mercial and public automobiles owned by 
employes and used in the assured’s busi- 
ness? 

A. No. Such cars should be insured 
in the name of the owner and the name 
: the employer for full and direct lia- 

ility. 

Q. Under what conditions may non- 
ownership automobile liability coverage 
be written in connection with commer- 
cial and public automobiles? 

A. Such a form of coverage is avail- 
able only to an assured who contracts 
with independent persons, firms or cor- 
porations, for the use of such automo- 
biles with drivers, where complete control 
or supervision of the automobiles and 
drivers remains with the independent 


contractor and does not pass to the as- 
sured. 


Questions Asked of Employers’ Liability 
Agents and Answered by the 
Company 


Q. Under a Personal Holdup endorse- 
ment ts coverage limited to cover only the 
assured ? 

A. No. This endorsement protects any 
member of the assured’s family over 
tighteen years of age. 

Q. What debt is charged under a Bank 
Burglary and Robbery Policy for towns 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants? 

Bank Burglary 10% ; Bank Robbery 

70, 

Q. (a) Under what condition may a 
discount be allowed under a Mercantile 
Safe Burglary and Bank Burglary Policy 
where more than one safe or vault is in- 
sured at a location? (b) Does the mini- 
mum premium apply to each safe or vault? 
h (a) Where not more than 75% of 
the total amount of insurance applies in 
any one safe, chest, or vault, discount the 
mer 10%, and where not more than 

“© of the total amount of insurance ap- 
Piles in any one safe, chest, or vault, dis- 
— the premium 20%. However, no 
980 1s permissible for any division 
a Msurance between a vault and any 
a Or chest therein, nor for any divi- 
ee of Msurance between a safe and any 
: St therein. (b) The minimum ap- 

fs to a location. 
sectio Is it possible to eliminate the “Fire” 
contile of the exclusion clause of the Mer- 

Ne Open Stock policy? 
nated 0. This clause cannot be elimi- 
under any circumstances. 
on penter @ Messenger and Interior 

.. “ymaster Robbery policy, where the 
um premium applies and when ad- 
nal hours are granted, is the addi- 


minim 
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“Let George Do It” 





George W. Carter, Leading Agent of the West, Often Man 


Behind the Scenes in Insurance Fraternity’s Progressive 
Movements; Placed Some of Country's Largest 
Lines; Began Career Running Errands in 
Insurance Office in Chicago 


By NORMAN T. FARR, 
Detroit 


Back of every business activity, every 
civic movement, every work-a-day job 
that has to be done, there must be a 
“George” with the punch and power to 
bring success to human effort, collective- 
ly or individually. No business can suc- 
ceed, no campaign can be realized, no 
task accomplished without the influence 
and force of a “George” behind it. The 
tendency among men to “Let George 
do it,” as old as time, is as universal 
today as it was when the vernacular 
gave the phrase popular usage. “George” 
has always had the “buck” passed to him 
and has always delivered when others 
could not. 

In the insurance profession of Detroit 
and Michigan one “George” is George 
W. Carter, vice-president of the Detroit 
Insurance Agency and numbered among 
the leading volume producers of insur- 
ance business in the entire country. 

Ever since he started running errands, 
stamping the mail and being polite to the 
customers of the Orient Insurance Co. in 
Chicago at the age of fourteen, George 
W. Carter has been doing things in the 
insurance field for those who would not 
or could not undertake the tasks or 
problems confronting them. 

The state of Michigan’s insurance’ code 
reaches a point so obsolete that a new 
one is necessary. Mr. Carter becomes 
one of the impartial and helpful ex- 
pert advisors of the state’s law makers, 
and a far splendid new insurance code 
was adopted. 

Detroit decides to reduce its fire loss- 
es. The Fire Prevention Committee of 
the Board of Commerce, which George 
W. Carter organized back in 1917 and 
of which he still is a member, is given 
the job. The city, last year, had the 
lowest fire loss of any community of 
major ranking in the country. 

A leading unit of the great automo- 
tive industry seeks a new form of in- 
demnity coverage involving new policy 
forms and a variety of technical and 
engineering service. George W. Carter 
is either called in as a consultant or as 
the writer of the coverage. 

Agency association activities become 
comatose and lacking in interest. Carter 


is prevailed upon to accept a key com- 
mittee chairmanship or membership and 
the association comes back to life and 
renewed prestige. 

It is the same in many other activities 
peculiar to the insurance profession. 
Carter, because of his remarkable knowl- 
edge of even the minutest details of the 
business, has imposed upon him multi- 
farious responsibilities as a confidante 





GEORGE W. CARTER 


of not only his own associates and 
friends but competing agency represen- 
tatives as well. Insurance solicitors, vet- 
erans and novices alike, corporation law- 
yers, city and state officials, industrial 
executives and a variety of others whose 
duties bring them in contact with the 
intricacies of the insurance business 
come to George W. Carter for advice 
and counsel in the solution of their prob- 
lems, if insurance be an element of that 


-problem. 


This quality in an insurance execu- 








tional charge based on the actual or the 
minimum premium? 


A. On the actual premium. If the to- 
tal is below the minimum, charge the 
minimum , premium. : 


Q. What is considered a location for 
Mercantile Safe Burglary and Mercantile 
Stock policies? 


A. Two or more floors in the same 
building, and communicating floors in ad- 
joining buildings, are considered as one 
location. 


Q. Is it necessary to charge the mini- 
mum premium for Stable, Garage or Out- 
building coverage when other insurance 
is carried on property in the residence? 


A. The minimum premium must be 
charged for each Stable, Garage or out- 
building insured. 


Q. What is necessary before a discount 
can be allowed for an Alarm System? 


A. No discount is permissible under 
the Alarm System unless it is classified 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and certified by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The certifi- 


cate received from the alarm company 
must not be more than one year old. 


Some Questions Asked and Answered by 
Independence Indemnity and 
Independence Fire 


Q. When insuring small refrigerating 
machines, what is covered under the 
policy? 

A. Sudden and accidental breaking, 
deforming, burning-out or rupturing of 
the “object” which means the complete 
apparatus which includes the driving elec- 
tric motor driven compressor, cooling 
units and condensers, and all receivers, 
piping, valves and necessary control 
equipment, but not any wiring or piping 
leading to it or from it, nor any cabinets 
or compartments within which the ap- 
paratus is installed. 

Q. Is your company anxious to issue 
burglary and robbery insurance for rail- 
roads? 

A. This is very desirable business and 
we are anxious to get it. We have a spe- 
cial burglary and robbery policy for rail- 
road risks. A special rate applies and 
all policies are issued by the home office. 


tive, himself a principal executive of an 
organization representing thirty fire, cas- 
ualty and life insurance companies, and 
who personally directs the placing of in- 
surance coverage for several of the larg- 
est corporations in the nation, is conced- 
ed by those who know him best to be 
one of the primary reasons for the al- 
most unprecedented success of Mr. Car- 
ter in his chosen field. 


Mr. Carter, at the recent convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Detroit, was elected a 
member of the executive committee 
along with H. R. Manchester of Cleve- 
land. He is a charter member and, for 
the first three years of its existence, 
was president of the Detroit Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. He has also 
served two terms as president of the In- 
surance Federation of Michigan. 

In addition to these and other insur- 
ance associational activities Mr. Carter 
finds time to be a director of the Union- 
Commerce Investment Co., one of the 
powerful banking institutions of Detroit; 
is secretary of the Recess Club, an ex- 
clusive business and professional men’s 
club of the Fisher- General Motors 
building district in Detroit; and a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Athletic, Pontchar- 
train, Bloomfield Hills, Detroit Golf, 
Oakland Hills Golf and Grosse Pointe 
Yacht Clubs, from which it may be in- 
ferred that Mr. Carter is an ardent golf- 
er, although as he admits, a mediocre 
one. 

Born on a farm in North Dakota in 
1886, Carter migrated with his parents 
at the age of three to Chicago. Eleven 
years later he was forced to help out 
the family income by going to work, 
finding his first employment.in the of- 
fices of the Orient as office boy. Two 
years with that organization and young 
Carter joined the forces of Marsh & 
McLennan in Chicago. There he be- 
came “counter man.” 

It was in this latter position, up to 

January of 1913 when he came to Detroit 
as office manager of the Detroit Insur- 
ance Agency, that Mr. Carter gained 
wide experience in insurance. As the 
man behind the counter, meeting the 
vast clientele of Marsh & McLennan, 
Carter absorbed a comprehensive per- 
spective of the insurance business 
through contact with the varying needs 
of the insuring public. He procured 
most of the available text books and 
literature available on the subject of in- 
surance and by steady application to 
his work and his books he mastered 
details of the business. 
_In 1916 Mr. Carter, after inaugurat- 
ing many of the policies which have 
made the Detroit Insurance Agency one 
of the outstanding and representative 
agencies of the country, was made a 
vice-president and stockholder of the 
company by George J. Gnau, founder 
and president of the Detroit concern. 
In the fifteen years he has been with 
the company Mr. Carter has seen it in- 
crease its business by some 2,000%. The 
company handles many accounts of a 
national character. When he joined the 
agency it had fifteen employes. Now 
it has seventy-five. 

Out of his broad experience in the 
insurance field Mr. Carter declares that 
the one outstanding factor he has found 
in the business making possible the suc- 
cess of the individual engaged in it is 
the personality and resourcefulness of 
the insurance salesman himself. 

“Regardless of the size or character 
of the insurance company, fully 50% of 
the contract is the ability of the broker 
behind the line,” he says. 

Other officers and directors of the 
company, in addition to President Gnau 
and Vice-President Carter, are H. L. 
Newman, vice-president; L. J. Lepper, 
secretary-treasurer, and H. W. Gnau, as- 
sistant secretary. 

A Tribute From Charles R. Street 


In order to get a close size-up of Mr. 
Carter from one of the chief fire insur- 
ance executives who has known him for 
years and watched his progress through 
different phases I went to Charles R. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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AGENTS AND 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


By J. HARVEY PATTERSON, 


Manager, Western Sprinkler Risk Association 


A headline in the morning paper about 
the market attracted my attention. It 
read “Fourteen Billions Loss.” The 
story had to do with value of securi- 
ties in a turbulent market. 

The figures were breath-taking. They 
made the O’Leary cow a piker compared 
with the fellows who rocked the old se- 
curities’ boat. For what was $300,000,000 
in comparison ? 

Sut there is this difference. The loss 
with which we contend in conflagrations 
and every day burnings is a real loss 
and extinction of property, a reduction 
of national wealth of. earning taxable 
values, while the seeming disaster in the 
market value of paper makes not one 
cent difference in the real value of the 
property it represents. Again will the 
“Lambs” be cautioned to stay away 
from “Wall Street,” and again will they 
forget. 

Great leaders and great organizations, 
such as the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the National Fire Protection 
Association and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce try to make us “Fire” 
minded and check the national fire 
waste, but like the “Lambs” we are slow 
to learn. A courageous youth makes one 
long hop from New York to Paris, and 
we become “Air Minded” at once and 
ready to fly, but we crawl slowly to 
overcome the one thing that consumes 
our national wealth. 


Undeveloped Agency Force 

There is a force that does much, and 
could do a great deal more to lessen 
the fire waste—the local agents of fire 
insurance companies. It is a matter of 
much controversy whether or not the 
agency force is properly paid. In fire 
prevention alone it could earn all it now 
receives. Many agents are high class 
fire protectionists, thus serving their 
companies and clients better and are 
serving the public in reducing the fire 
waste. There are also many that pre- 
fer high hazards and rates that tempor- 
arily hold higher commission returns. 
We can point out many specific in- 
stances of important properties badly 
needing protection that are kept in 
jeopardy because the local agent op- 
posed protection that would reduce the 
rate. These agents almost invariably 
lose out when a competitor points the 
way to business safety and savings. 

The Red Book is a “selling edition” 
of an insurance newspaper devoting it- 
self to the good of the business in 
which the local agents are engaged. 
Fire protection is a very potent selling 
factor. In fact, it is the leading one, 
and if you add to it service and pro- 
tection it is all inclusive. If our efforts 
at protection were 100% effective and 
prevented all losses insurance would be 
worth more than it now costs, and the 
public could afford to pay more for it. 


Automatic Sprinklers 


We are to deal here with “Automatic 
Sprinklers,” as a part of the “selling 
force” for the agent. This is one of 
the best sellers the agent can employ 
in approaching the prospects needing 
this protection. There is no doubt that 
money saving catches the ears of a 
prospect quicker than any other presen- 
tation, and when it includes safety to 
the property and future security to the 
business what sensible man would, or 
could afford not to listen. A man, re- 
sponsible for large values of uninsured 
combustible property, would be consid- 
ered foolhardy to turn away an agent 


offering protection, and he would be as 
poor a manager if he refused to con- 
sider automatic sprinkler protection. 
The insurance might indemnify for the 
loss of the property, and even pay loss 
of profits and charges during forced 
shut down, but it would not pay for fu- 
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ture loss of business taken away by his 
competitors during forced idleness. 


Vast Values Protected 


Some idea of the confidence already 
established in automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection may be gained from an estimate 
of installations made by one of the best 
authorities in the country as follows: 

There are some 60,000 properties 
equipped. 

Property values protected about $30,- 

Number of heads installed annually 
some 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. 

New installations, about 6,000 contracts 
yearly. 

When properly installed in a standard 
manner these systems silently watch day 
and night for the smallest effort of a fire 
to gain a foothold. Sometimes the name 
“sprinkler head” seems not to be a just 
name to apply to the device that distrib- 
utes the water. It seldom loses its “head” 
as does the human operator so often. 


So-Called Sprinkler Failures 


We frequently hear of “sprinkler fail- 
ures.” In the great majority of cases 
these are “human failures.” Some one 
has intentionally, or unintentionally, 
closed a gate valve preventing the flow 
of water or left an obstruction in the 
pipes with a similar effect. Adequate 
water supplies may not have been pro- 
vided. The equipment may not have 
been properly designed to fit the 
needs of the particular case, or some 
other lack of proper human application. 
A few coming under the writer’s per- 
sonal observation: a watchman saw the 
water flowing from the sprinklers, but 
saw no fire and turned off the water 
from equipment; the fire department 
thought the fire was out and closed the 
gate valve; the fire department, over 
the protest of the owner, turned off the 


equipment so as to give it a free hand 
in fighting the fire. In each case there 
was heavy loss that the sprinklers would 
have prevented if undisturbed. In many 
cases the sprinklers get the blame for 
failures that are solely human failures. 


Installation Service 


If the agent has established himself 
in the confidence of his client he will 
be looked to for advice if a sprinkler 
equipment is to be installed. The first 
step is to secure a sprinkler estimate 
plan, which should be approved in ad- 
vance by the Rating Bureau having ju- 
risdiction. Based upon this plan the bu- 
reau, or rating office, will quote tenta- 
tive rates based upon installation of a 
standard equipment as provided in the 
plans. The owner can then secure an 
estimate of the cost of the equipment 
and the agent can compare for him the 
saving in insurance cost with the outlay 
for the equipment. The equipment can 
be installed on a deferred payment plan 
if desired and usually the saving in in- 
surance cost will liquidate the cost in a 
very few years. 

It is important that contracts for in- 
stallations should be made only with sub- 
stantial experienced equipment compa- 
nies. It is a highly specialized business 
and heavy loss and much trouble has 
come to property owners through em- 
ploying inexperienced and irresponsible 
contractors. 


Preliminary Plans 

Any well equipped installing company 
will make a preliminary plan for esti- 
mating sprinkler cost, and the insurance 
companies have provided organizations 
through which the agents may secure 
this service without cost to them or their 
clients. After the contract is let the con- 
tractor will make working plans, usually 
having them approved’ in advance by 
the Rating Bureau having jurisdiction. 
The preliminary plan is important for it 
takes into account the water supplies. 
underground mains, valves, alarms, head 
spacing and other features to make the 
equipment standard and effective. 

Before contracting for an equipment 
the adequacy of the water supplies 
should be determined. This both as to 
static and residual pressure. The min- 
imum requirement is customarily 12 
pounds pressure at the highest sprinkler 
line with 500 gallons flowing at the near- 
est hydrant, or at the grade of the risk. 
The smaller risks may be desirably 
equipped with a single source of water 
supply, preferably from reliable city 
main source. As the risks increase in 
size and values the additional sources 
become more necessary for adequate 
protection, which is usually provided by 
elevated tanks or fire pumps. If city 
water should be unobtainable, or inade- 
quate in pressure or volume, for a pri- 
mary source, another supply must be se- 
cured that meets the requirement. 

Type of Equipment 

In the preliminary plans will be desig- 
nated the type of equipment or control 
valves to be used. It is desirable that 
the “wet pipe” system should be used 
if the areas are, or can be, heated to 
prevent freezing. The water standing in 
the pipes permits quicker application to 
the fire and is cheaper and less trouble- 
some to maintain. When areas are not 
heated the “dry pipe” system is installed, 
air being maintained in the pipes suffi- 
cient to hold back the water at the valve, 
which is a differential valve, and when 


a head is opened the air is released and 
the water released into the sprinkler 
pipes. These valves may be equipped 
with exhausters or accelerators which 
assist in reducing the air pressure in 
the pipes and speed the flow of water 
at the heads. 


There may be “hot spots” or special 
hazards, or other conditions of risks that 
need special attention in order to assist 
the sprinklers, or even guard against 
them. Open tanks containing flammable 
liquids should be hooded so as to pre- 
vent the water from flowing into them, 
as the water will not put out the fire 
but by overflowing the tanks will spread 
the fire. Drain boards for these tanks 
should be arranged so that they will not 
collect and flow water into the tanks, 
and special automatic protection, such as 
foam or C02 should be provided. Py- 
roxylin spraying processes should have 
special attention and _ standard rules 
should be applied for the installation and 
protection of the spraying equipment and 
surroundings. Dry pipe equipment is not 
adequate to protect this hazard, and if 
major operations should have an added 
complement of open sprinklers supplied 
through a pre-acting valve. Explosive 
conditions of all kinds must be guarded, 
as sprinklers cannot be relied upon if 
subjected to disruption. A quick spread 
of fire over a large area opening too 
many heads to be adequately supplied by 
available water may get out of sprinkler 
control. Exposures should be guarded 
against, as inside sprinklers are not de- 
signed for this protection. Where un- 
usual conditions exist it is very desirable 
to secure the advice and help of a spe- 
cialist in fire protection. 


A good inspection service to equipped 
risks is very valuable to the agent, owner 
and insurance carrier. To be fully efi- 
cient an equipment must be _ properly 
maintained. Structural changes, new 
hazards, or equipment impairment may 
come about that might be very serious !! 
it did not have attention. The agent 
should promote a good attitude on the 
part of the owner to give all necessary 
attention to his premises and equipment 
to secure an excellent rating. 


Changes in Standards 


Experience has brought about many 
changes in automatic sprinkler equip 
ment standards. Some of the obsolete 
features may not be important in one 
risk and very important in others. !n¢ 
older pipe sizes and head spacing may be 
expected to deliver an entirely adequate 
supply and distribution of water im? 
risk of nearly incombustible building and 
contents, and be hopeless in a risk 0 
wood joist construction and large amount 
of quick burning material. Some aut 
matic parts may be fairly reliable, al- 
though obsolete, but when subjected (0 
doubt should be replaced. The ownel 
should assume a liberal attitude towat 
these necessary replacements. He has 
no doubt replaced much machinery 3 
equipment during the life of the spr 
kler equipment and did not complalt 
about the old having become obsolete 
His high-powered motor car replaced his 
horse and buggy. 


The agent who is not keeping st? 
with the progress in fire protection % 
likely not as progressive in other ‘. 
spects as he should be, and should 
ject himself to self analysis. ie 
success depends upon keeping step 
progress. 
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Phil’s Car Insurance Phillipics 


My ancestors didn’t come across in 
the Mayflower. My uncle didn’t come 
across in the community drive. We're 
always missing things. But I wouldn’t 
miss the opportunity to tell you what 
| know about automobile insurance and 
its near relations. If you have some 
subscriber who is as dumb as I was it 
may help him. Anyhow, I always thought 
honesty was the best policy until some- 
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body swiped my spare tire. Then one 
o my best friends told me about insur- 
ance, 

The first policy I ever wrote was an 
automobile insurance policy. I adjusted 
the claim a few days later. Of course, 
that was teri years ago and there were 
more pedestrians to run at. Very few 
butchers, dressmakers and _landseape- 
gardeners were licensed to sell insurance 
and every once in a while a fellow would 
find a car owner who didn’t represent 
some insurance company. Little acci- 
dents were beginning to run around 
looking for some place to happen and 
folks who owned cars had just discov- 
ered that juries were very sympathetic. 
There were only about three agents to 
each car owner then, so we often got a 
new risk. 

The oid theft policy covered spare 
Parts, motor-meters, etc. Then the com- 
pany decided to break even, if possible, 
and cut out accessories. There werc 
Many other changes in the policies and 


— __ 


the business grew and the horse-power 
grew and the premium volume grew and 
the size of judgments grew and every- 
thing grew but the pedestrians. And, 
as the guy who missed a payment might 
have sung, “Then came the dun!” 
When the Selling Is Good 

When is the time of the year to sell 
automobile insurance? Some think it is 
when the gladiolas and the iris poke 
an inquisitive nose into the world and 
see what’s what and the martins come 
back to town; when the shrubbery puts 
on a green wrap and the hills discard 
their brown blankets for a brightly col- 
ored robe; when the kids think of pic- 
nics and the chiggers sing “That’s how I 
feel about you”; when the new mod- 
cls flash by as if you were the freight 
and they were the Twentieth Century; 
when you want to take the new model 
home and forget all about the instal- 
ments despite what your banker told 
you last week. 

That’s what some agents think! But 
to my way of thinking any season of 
the year is a good one in which to sell 
automobile insurance. You know the 
sales rooms don’t close for the Summer, 
the Winter and the Fall. If they can 
keep going, so can the auto insurance 
salesman. 

And automobile insurance is not so 
hard to sell. A car owner knows the 
protection the policy affords and he 
should not be happy until he gets it. 
Who Can Be A Good Verdict Prophet? 


Doesn’t he read the papers and doesn’t 
he know about the accidents and later 
about the verdicts? Those court ver- 
dicts are as changeable as the career 
of a graduate Follies girl who one day 
is living in an apartment on Park Ave- 
nue and the next is heating tea over 
a gas jet in a boarding house. It is the 
business of the agent to see that the 
car owner gets proper protection. The 
old style of Woolworth limits—five and 
ten—are as irritating in case of emer- 
gency as a Pullman blanket on a cold 
night—very thin coverage. Thin insur- 
ance protection is just as disastrous as 
thin bed coverage, but whereas in one 
case you may escape with a cold or a 
sneeze, in the other you are lucky if 
you don’t go broke. When a case is 
presented to a jury you need a lawyer, 
but it is far more comfortable if some 
insurance company will step right up 
and say, “We'll take the responsibility.” 

Even when people feel the need of 
car insurance they don’t always know 
what to buy because automobile insur- 
ance has as many sidelines as Napoleon 
Bonaparte had. Plate glass, fire, theft, 
collision, property damage; and accident 
insurance, too. 





Where Agents 


Gilman \. Gist, a prominent agent in 
san Diego, Cal., in addressing the state 
association of his state recently, made 
these comments: 

Rissa n we find fire risks that have 
ret Written year after year at incor- 
at simply because the writing 
or, Newer bothered himself to 
ved out that some special hazard has 
der “emma ed; automobiles written un- 
is appheiite Policies when a fleet rate 
out with ble, automobile renewals mailed 
the de no merit rating given when 
mate own records show the in- 
ak ee to credit; and compensa- 
cation icles written at improper classi- 
changes with no thought given to 
safety ¢ In operations, safeguards and 
duce” ampaigns that can and will pro- 

marked premium reductions. 


Can Improve 


“The attacks of our critics are aimed 
at these evils and we must clean house 
and meet our servic obligations to the 
public by really servicing our risks. 
Our work must be constructive and not 
destructive. When a solicited line is 
found to be properly written and ser- 
viced, when the insured informs us that 
he has been dealing satisfactorily in 
every way with the Blank Insurance 
Agency for a decade, we will inspire 
confidence in ourselves by commending 
his good judgment and by recommend- 
ing his continuance of his pleasant rela- 
tions with them. To attempt to de- 
stroy that long and satisfactory asso- 
ciation can bring no lasting good to 
the insured, to our agency system or to 
ourselves. Our obligation is to build 
and not to destroy.” 
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~ Peace ‘Time as well as War ‘Time Fighter 


J. M. Wilson, D. S.C. and Croix de Guerre Man and Member 
of Michigan Legislature, Is Keen and Successful in Competi- 
tion With Non-stock Carriers; Once Represented 
Non-agency Mutual Which Failed 


Here is the story of James M. Wil- 
son of Kalazamoo, Mich., a fighter dur- 
ing the war as an A. E. F, captain and 
ever since for the cause of stock in- 
surance. 

Whenever the ex-doughboys of Kala- 
mazoo gather at American Legion meet- 
ings or luncheon affairs to talk over old 
times Wilson’s name is sure to figure 
prominently in the conversation. You 
will hear told how he was in the thick 
of the fighting for fifteen months and 
was wounded three times; how he was 
decorated by Marshal Petain of France 
with the Legion of Honor; how he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with palm 
three times and also won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross—all for bravery 
in action. He enlisted a private and 
rose to a captain. C 

Upon his return to this country in 
1919 he plunged into the real estate 
business in his home town, then branched 
out into insurance representing a mu- 
tual company. In a short time he built 
up a clientele of a thousand policyhold- 
ers. This was quite an achievement be- 
cause although a native of Kalamazoo 
Wilson had been away from home for 
years. 

Mutual Company Fails; London Guar- 
antee Steps In 

Just when everything was going along 
fine the mutual he represented went 
bankrupt. ‘Wilson thought at first that 
it was the worst blow he could have 
possibly received; later he capitalized it. 

His policyholders were assessed. In- 
asmuch as some of them had been given 
credit on their premiums and those pre- 
miums were still unpaid Wilson had to 
dig down in his own pocket and make 
good. 

Things were looking dark when P. D. 
Olmstead of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, then a special agent and now 
superintendent of agencies, walked into 
his office. Unaware of the mutual’s fail- 
ure Olmstead was all set to spring an 
array of arguments on Wilson in an ef- 
fort to get him to represent the Lon- 
don. Instead he found the way clear 
sailing, signed him up on the spot, and 
has the satisfaction now of seeing the 
James M. Wilson agency having grown 
to be the third largest in Kalamazoo. 

Within ninety days after Olmstead’s 
visit Wilson had not only reinsured 90% 
of his clients in the London Guarantee 
but had developed into one of the 
staunchest proponents of stock insurance 
in Michigan. He had seen the effects of 
mutual bankruptcy at first hand; that 
was enough. He was cured. 

His Legislative Activities 

The scene changes and Wilson is next 
seen as a member of the Michigan legis- 
lature—the unanimous selection of his 
county district. He is the ranking mem- 
ber of the insurance committee in the 
lower chamber and as such played an 
important part in shaping up the new 
insurance code of the state. Reading 
into the provisions of this code it is 
noted that so much pressure is brought 
to bear on non-licensed reciprocals and 
mutuals as to make it impossible for 
them to do business in the state. 

Wilson has been on the mat on a 
number of occasions with reciprocal com- 
panies. Four years ago the Preferred 
Underwriters of Grand Rapids, now a 
stock company, held a mass meeting in 
Kalamazoo for the expressed purpose of 
making Wilson apologize for what they 


considered slanderous remarks he had 
made against the company. At the in- 
vitation of its president he was present 
at this meeting and instead of apologiz- 
ing he elaborated upon his original con- 
tentions and then challenged the head of 
the company to reply. 

The president surprised the crowd 
when he announced that he was not able 
to reply. He wasn’t sure whether Wil- 
son had told the truth but if he had 
the Preferred Underwriters would be 
disbanded immediately and reorganized 
as a stock company. Within three 
months’ time this was done and the Wil- 
son agency wrote forty-eight of the 
seventy policyholders present at that 
meeting for new policies in the London 
Guarantee & Accident. 

Wilson tells another story about a 
competitor of his in Kalamazoo who had 
represented the largest auto mutual in 
the state for ten years or more. This 
agent challenged Wilson to debate with 
him on stock vs. mutual insurance be- 
fore a picked list of his largest policy- 
holders. Wilson won the debate and 
told his opponent so many things he 
didn’t know before that the man re- 
signed as a director and agent of the 
mutual and opened an office as a stock 
company representative. 


How He Won the Legion of Honor 


The writer enjoyed an hour with Wil- 
son a few days ago in the London Guar- 


antee head office in New York. He has « 


keen blue eyes that flash as he talks 
about his combats with non-stock car- 
riers. His trim build and military car- 
riage are indicative of his army days. He 
was on his annual visit to New York 
City with his new partner Frank P. 
Kavanagh, formerly with the Michigan 
Audit Bureau, and they were both en- 
joying it. 
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We got to talking about the war and 
when the question was put to him how 
he won the Legion of Honor Wilson 
said that as commander of a reconnais- 
sance patrol within the German lines he 
was shot and severely wounded in the 
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abdomen. Returning with difficulty to 
the American lines he found that one 
member of his patrol was missing. Al- 
though in severe pain he went back 
again to the German line, found his man 
wounded and carried him back to safety 
before going to the rear himself. 

After that feat of bravery Wilson was 
in the hospital for three months. Offi- 
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Captain James M. Wilson Being Decorated with the Legion of Honor by Marshal 
Petain of France at Chaumont with General Pershing Standing By 


cial word came to him that he was to be 
decorated by the French government at 
Chaumont, some distance away from the 
hospital He was taken there on a 
stretcher, still weak from his wounds 
and weighing only seventy-eight pounds. 
In the presence of General Pershing ani 
high officers of the French army he was 
awarded the highest military decoration 
of the French government by Marshal 
Petain. Previously Pershing had decor- 
ated him with the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 
Blames Companies for “Commission 


Grabbers” 


Wilson would much rather talk about 
insurance than about the war, so the 
conversation shifted to such topics as 
agency advertising and production prob- 
lems. He frankly declared that a gool 
many agents were “commission grab- 
bers”; that he was himself until his mv- 
tual company failed and he found out 
what stock insurance was all about. He 
blames some companies for this state of 
affairs. They demand that their special 
agents increase the agency force in theit 
respective territories and in order to do 
so the specials are forced to make aj- 
pointments which sometimes do not 
measure up to the agency standards of 
the company. 

With the competition now keener than 
ever before Wilson is convinced that at 
agent must be on his toes everlastingly 
or else his production will lag. His 
total volume in Kalamazoo is annually 
about $125,000. He hasn’t any sympathy 
for the agent who sits back and wail 
about the “terrible competition” of the 
mutuals. To meet it, he said, the s0- 
licitor should not attempt to talk “price, 
alone, but should stress the “quality” 0 
stock insurance. 


“Let Jim Worry” His Slogan 


Wilson doesn’t let a single opportunll) 
go by to impress his agency’s service 0! 
the public. His slogan: “Let Jim 
Worry” is imprinted on everything thet 
goes out of his office. As a member 0! 
the state legislature and chairman of the 
automobile insurance committee of tht 
Michigan association of insurance agents 
he is constantly invited to club affairs 
luncheon gatherings and the like. Whe! 
called upon to speak he usually brins 
the house down with his strong argt 
ments for stock insurance. 

Like many other energetic aget!§ 
Wilson’s office is in constant touch wi 
the fire department, the police depat 
ment and the sheriff’s office. He gt! 
fire alarms almost as quickly as the & 
gine houses in the vicinity. The @ 
after a big fire his standing newspap 
ad features the need for fire insurantt 
and after a heavy rainstorm tornado 
surance copy is used. In other wot 
he fits his subject matter to whatevt! 
is being talked about. 


Direct Mail Useless Without 
Follow-up 


He strictly adheres to the policy & 
running newspaper ads week in an yee 
out but as far as direct mail adver 
ing is concerned he believes that ™ 
of it is wasted because it is not oe 
erly followed up by the solicitor. 


"1 
declared: “It’s simply moncy hed 


busines 


away to send out literature supP 
the company and then expect 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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CASUALTY SELLING 





as Seen in New G. F. Michelbacher Book 


Interest is being manifested in the 
forthcoming book “Casualty Insurance 
Principles” by G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, in 
co-operation with Prof. Ralph H. Blan- 
chard of the School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, and more than half a 
dozen contributing authors who are ex- 
perts in their particular lines. This vol- 
ume, to come out in January as the fifth 
volume in the McGraw-Hill insurance se- 
ries of which Prof. Blanchard is the 
editor, teems with valuable selling in- 
formation for the insurance agents of the 
country; it has been called a new con- 
ception of a text book in that it gives 
one a grasp of the casualty business in 
all its ramifications. 

Because competitive conditions in the 
business are keener now than ever be- 
fore The Red Book has secured per- 
mission from the author and publisher 
to run advance excerpts from the chap- 
ter on “Production” which was prepared 
by Mr. Michelbacher. 


Production—A Challenge to Initiative 


Mr. Michelbacher believes that the 
problem of production or acquisition of 
business is a matter which challenges 
the ingenuity and initiative of those who 
control the destinies of any casualty in- 
surance carrier. He discusses first the 
general agency and branch offices sys- 
tems in the light of recent trends and 
says in part: 

“At one time, the general agent not 
only represented a single carrier exclu- 
sively but he represented this carrier for 
a large territory; often for as many as 
IX or eight contiguous states. Later, 
the expense of development in a wide- 
spread area forced general agents to 
narrow the scope of their activities. 
They did not do this voluntarily, for 
many of them were slow to acknowl- 
edge the new condition. But they per- 
mitted production to fall off in the out- 
lying districts of their territories. At the 
same time the drive of competition was 
forcing carriers to exert themselves to 
maintain an increasing volume of busi- 
ness, 

“Now, the business of the rural terri- 
tories is especially desirable for many 
reasons, and carriers could not afford to 
let it go by default merely because their 
general agents did not feel financially 
able to develop this business. The re- 
sult was that carriers gradually took over 
this territory, sometimes by paying cash 
for the franchises which general agents 

ad acquired, but more often by mutual 
consent. Thus, it came about that the 
general agents retreated from the great 

'erritories once held by them and began 
a intensive cultivation of business in 

€ larger centers where risks are avail- 
able in substantial numbers and can be 
dea with a minimum of expense and 
aun” the multiplicity of carriers, 
: pled with the policy of some carriers 

* rejecting risks of certain classes, 
3 € ‘lig to some extent, the system 
eae USive representation. This move- 
re farecte way and bids fair to con- 
to ve it is unfortunate, since it is likely 
ae in favoring one carrier at the 

es Se of other carriers. At any rate, 
4 the always a temptation on the part 
thes sali agent to play one car- 
concert nst another and thus to obtain 
tion Ons otherwise beyond realiza- 


« ‘ 

RE... it seems inevitable that the gen- 

ree will some day come to rep- 
More than one carrier as consid- 


eration of two practical situations will 

demonstrate: 

When Casualty Mate Is Organized by 
Favorite Fire Company 


“Agent A has ten fire carriers and a 
single casualty carrier in his office. It 
so happens that the single casualty car- 
rier has no affiliation with any fire car- 
rier. There is, therefore, no conflict be- 
tween any of the carriers in the office. 
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But the fire carrier which is favored by 
the general agent above all others in the 
office, organizes a casualty insurance 
running mate. It is natural for repre- 
sentatives of the fire carrier to exert 
their influence upon the general agent 
to take in the running mate. But the 
general agent has represented the cas- 
ualty carrier in his office for twenty- 
five years, whereas he has represented 
the fire carrier for only twenty years. 
Furthermore, his casualty business which 
goes to the single carrier in his office 
ageregates $200,000 per annum, whereas 
his fire business totals only $100,000 per 
annum and only $50,000 of this goes to 
the favored fire carrier. 

“What shall be done? Logically, the 
sensible thing to do is either to take in 
the new casualty insurance carrier ex- 
clusively and discard the old one or, vice 
versa, to keep the old casualty insur- 
ance carrier and refuse to take in the 
new one. But there is another alterna- 
tive: Why not take in both carriers, just 
as many fire insurance carriers have 
been taken in? 

Dangers in this Situation 


“There is danger that this will appear 
as an easy way out, and that as one 
fire insurance carrier after another places 
casualty insurance running mates in the 
field, the situation will degenerate into 
the system of multiple representation 
now so prevalent in the fire insurance 
business. And this is so unnecessary in 
the field of casualty insurance except as 
a means of satisfying everyone! 

“In the fire insurance business, where 
the liability which individual carriers ac- 
cept on individual risks is limited, a gen- 
eral agent requires several carriers to 
provide facilities for writing certain large 
risks. For example, fire insurance may 
be required upon a property worth 





$10,000,000. No single fire insurance 
carrier accepts a line as large as this. 
It follows that the agent must repre- 
sent several carriers if he is to have fa- 
cilities for handling a risk of this mag- 
nitude. But even this excuse does not 
exist in casualty insurance, where in- 
dividual carriers uniformly accept the 
entire liability on risks of whatever size 
as may be offered to them and then ar- 
range by reinsurance to dispose of the 
liability beyond the limits which they 
desire to retain. 
Accepting Compensation Business 

“Again, consider that a general agent 
is doing business with a single multiple 
casualty insurance carrier which sudden- 
ly decides that it cannot continue to ac- 
cept freely workmen’s compensation in- 
surance risks. The general agent has a 
considerable volume of this business 
which he cannot cancel because it is in- 
tricately associated with other business 
in his office. For example, if a general 
agent handles all of the insurance for a 
large manufacturing concern, he must 
place the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance of that concern along with the 
other classes of insurance required, or 
admit that his service is incomplete and 
run the risk of losing the client’s patron- 
age as a whole. Where shall he obtain 
facilities for doing this? 

“He solves the problem by taking in 
another casualty insurance carrier which 
is willing to write workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance risks on his books. And 
if it happens that workmen’s compensa- 
tion business is not particularly profit- 
able, other business wil’ have to go to 
‘sweeten’ the workmen’s compensation 
business written in the new carrier. 
From then on each carrier will strive to 
gain ascendency in the agency and the 
underwriting position of the conservative 
carrier will be imperilled. It may be’ ar- 
gued that the general agent might 
‘broker’ the business which his carrier 
does not care to write. But this, as will 
be noted later, involves a loss in com- 
mission which the general agent is loath 
to incur if there is any way of escap- 
ine it.” 

A Tribute to Local Agents 

Referring to local agents the author 
pays this tribute: “The local agent is 
the backbone of the American agency 
system and is, therefore, indispensable 
to the business of stock casualty insur- 
ance. For one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of stock insurance car- 
riers is the maintenance by them of ex- 
tensive sales forces through which busi- 
ness is acquired and by means of which 
a valuable service is rendered to policy- 
holders. Through a veritable army of 
local agents, located in every town and 
hamlet, stock carriers are able to main- 
tain contact with their clients, who, in 
turn, always have available for personal 
conference men who are versed in in- 
surance procedure and, therefore, may 
advise laymen concerning the intricacies 
of the insurance transaction.” 

Proposed Agency Qualification Law 

Mr. Michelbacher’s slant on the li- 
censing of agents and brokers is that this 
practice is intended to provide a check 
upon those who desire to engage in the 
solicitation of insurance. Referring to 
the proposed agency qualification law, a 
uniform measure sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
he says: 

“The applicant for appointment as an 
agent under this plan is required to 





submit his application in writing to the 
state supervising authority. In doing so 
he must make sworn answers to such in- 
terrogatories as the state authority may 
require. These vary, depending upon 
the extent to which the local authority 
is interested in determining the qualifi- 
cations of prospective producers. In 
many cases they consist of a written ex- 
amination which is designed to ascertain 
whether the producer is in fact compe- 
tent to perform the duties of an insur- 
ance solicitor. An effort is being made 
by producers to raise the standards of 
agents and to dignify their particular 
status. 

“Part-time agents, those who dabble 
in many enterprises and make the in- 
surance business a ‘side line,’ are not 
desired; neither are those who wish to 
obtain a license merely that they may 
share in commissions, as, for example, 
executive officers of large industrial con- 
cerns who place a large volume of busi- 
ness and seek to obtain licenses in order 
that they may personally profit from 
their positions; neither are those who 
are dishonest, irresponsible or otherwise 
unworthy of confidence. The tendency 
is to insist upon knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of the insurance transaction. As 
a prerequisite to a license, some states 
have gone so far as to require appli- 
cants to submit to written examinations 
which go rather thoroughly into the sub- 
ject of insurance. Only those candidates 
who successfully pass these examinations 
are licensed. Many of these requirements 
are too burdensome, as, for example, 
where the agent is required to take an 
examination every time he changes from 
one carrier to another or takes a new 
carrier into his office; or where a sepa- 
rate examination must be taken in each 
branch of the business for which the 
agent desires a license. 

“Some day it is hoped the insurance 
agent will be a specialist, equipped by 
experience and training to offer counsel 
upon insurance matters just as_physi- 
cians offer medical service or attorneys 
offer legal service. And when that day 
comes, the successful agent will find suf- 
ficient opportunities in this field to re- 
quire his entire effort, so that the part- 
time agent will no longer constitute a 
problem.” 


Timely Thoughts on Competition 

Coming to the ever present problem 
of competition Mr. Michelbacher asks: 
“If not free and open competition, 
what?” His answer is: 

“Reasonable regulation which will sta- 
bilize the commission and agency situa- 
tion, and avoid the evils just referred to. 
There is substantial unanimity of opin- 
ion on this broad principle, except on 
the part of certain company executives 
and producers who selfishly demand an 
advantage in the competitive field. These 
individuals, who fortunately are jin the 
minority, are loudly in favor of regula- 
tion for the other fellow, but are not 
keen for rules which curb their per- 
sonal activities. In fact, their methods 
of operation are particularly designed to 
capitalize the situation which is created 
when certain of the companies are 
bound by agreements to maintain wuni- 
form practices, while other companies 
are free to follow their own inclinations. 

“It is not a simple matter, however, 
for the various interests to agree upon 
the extent to which there should be 
regulation, or upon the exact method in 
which regulatory restrictions should be 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Agents Thrive In Hoopeston, IIl., 
Where the Mayor Gets 50c a Year 





Thriving Town of 6,000 People Is Center of Corn Canning 
Industry; Mac C. Wallace Is Leading Producer; 
Half a Dozen Progressive Agents 


Recently, there has been a lot of pub- 
licity in daily papers about Hoopeston, 
Ill, a town of 6,000 people. Largely, 
this publicity grew out of the fact that 
the town has a mayor who draws a sal- 
ary of fifty cents a year, a fact which 
seemed to interest the reading public 
more than if the town were America’s 
greatest producer of cement or tar or 


MAC C. WALLACE 


barrels. In the aftermath of the pub- 
licity, however, it developed that Hoope- 
ston is the center of the sweet corn 
packing industry; that it is called “the 
holy city” because it has so many fine 
churches; that it has not a cent of in- 
debtedness; that it has loaned city funds 
to citizens at 6% interest; that its 
leaders are live wires; and other details. 
The mayor, by the way, is Dr. Fred E. 
Earel, war veteran and prominent sur- 
eon. 

Probably one reason why stories 
about Hoopeston went over so well, is 
that there is a man in town who knows 
how to play the place up. He is M. 
Ernest Nink, the city editor of the 
‘Chronicle-Herald.” All of this gave 
The Red Book an idea, and Mr. Nink 
was asked by this publication if the 
insurance agents in the town were as 
representative and as progresive as the 
other well-known residents. His answer 
was “Yes.” The Red Book then asked 
Nink for some data about these agents, 
and he dropped his desk duties long 
enough to go out and gather in the facts 
for The Red Book. 

Mac C. Wallace’s Agency 

One of the leading agencies in the 
Sweet Corn Canning Section of Illinois 
is Mac C. Wallace of Hoopeston. Not 
only is he a consistent advertiser in the 
“Chronicle-Herald,” but he knows how 
to attract attention by his direct mail 
messages which, instead of being two 
or three colored folders, are simply lead- 
penciled reminders on his own letter- 
head. 

Mr. Wallace represents the Hartford 
A. & I. and the Aetna Casualty & Sur- 
ety among other companies and it is 
evident that he is regarded highly be- 
cause the “Hartford Agent,” one of the 
largest of company house organs, once 
ran a feature article about him:stressing: 

“Through Mr. Wallace’s local 
agency insurance protection is 


supplied to a great many of the 
canning factories and the plants 
that make canning machinery.” 
Wallace is typical of the successful, 
go-getter type of agent. He has been in 
the business for twenty-four years; his 
agency was established in 1889 by his 
father, Dale Wallace, and J. S. Calber- 
wood. It is now the largest in Hoope- 


M. ERNEST NINK 


ston. When The Red Book represent- 
ative asked him to say something about 
himself and his agency he said 

“I’m just an ordinary person about 
town; nothing spectacular. If I attract 
any attention at all as an insurance man 
it is because of the personal appeal I 
always try to put into my messages. 
In a small town such as Hoopeston 
where I know every man by his first 
name it is comparatively easy to get 
the results.” 

Here’s the type of lead-penciled letter 
that has been productive of results for 
Mr. Wallace— it is written cross-wise 
on the letterhead: 

Say Bill: I went past your house 
this morning and noticed that you 
had men working in your yard and 
also that the paper hanger was at 
work in the house. 

Do you know that for a very 
small sum you can protect yourself 
against any claims for injury for 
casual labor around your premi- 
ses? These injuries are happening 
everyday and you might be next. 
T’'ll gladly call if you are interested. 

Mac 

Mr. Wallace uses this sort of appeal 
with every kind of insurance. He says: 
“Perhaps it is crude but it does bring 
results.” 

Agent Gilman Is City Tax Collector 

Among the other agency leaders in 
Hoopeston D. D. Gilman stands out as 
the oldest in the city, having been in 
business for thirty-seven years. He rep- 
resents a string ‘of substantial fire and 
casualty companies, among them beinz 
the Great American, Hanover, Liverpool 
& London & Globe. American Eagle, 
North British & Merchantile, Aetna 
Fire, United States F. & G., Employers’ 
Liability and Home. And in addition to 
his insurance work he is the city tax 
collector. 

Mr. Gilman is a strong believer in the 


policy of keeping warm his contacts with 
old and faithful policyholders. He has 
no use for the producer who rushes in 
and out of offices and then forgets all 
about the business until renewal time 
comes around. He is of the opinion 
that the insurance field is too crowded. 
There are too many agents and too 
many companies, he thinks. 

And there is Mrs. O. W. Heaton, the 
only woman agent in Hoopeston. She 
specializes in. automobile insurance, fre- 
quently beating out male competitors. 


Duley 35 Years An Agent 


George S. Duley for thirty-five years 
has been an agent. "He was associated 
with his father, the late W. W. Duley, 
for twenty years. This agent represents 
such company leaders as Globe & Rut- 
gers, American Surety, National Liberty, 
Milwaukee Mechanics and Buffalo In- 
surance Co. In Mr. Nink’s opinion Mr. 
Duley is the practical, steady going type 
of producer who has lived all his life 
in one town and can be depended upon 
to submit first class risks to the com- 
ponies he represents. 

Robert Nixon, handling multiple lines, 


is a good example of the type that 
President A. Duncan Reid of the Globe 
Indemnity mentioned in his several talks 
this fall as the ideal producer. He be. 
lieves in constant solicitation and is q 
hard man to beat in competition. Al- 
though in business only three years he 
has already built up a nice volume. The 
reason, he says, is that “what you go 
after intelligently you generally land,” 

Daniel A. Miller is a newcomer in the 
field, who has built up a good clientele. 
He is a good mixer, active both fratern- 
ally and politically. T. H. Fencken is 
an automobile insurance specialist and 
E. H. Richcreek has built up a large 
volume of farm business by reason of 
his knowledge of conditions and wide 
acquaintances over a long period of 
years. 

Hoopeston agents showed their pro- 
gressiveness recently when they ran a 
joint page ad during Fire Prevention 
week, featuring the satisfaction of mind 
a property owner has when he is in- 
sured. And, of course, this ad appeared 
in the “Chronicle-Herald” for City Edi- 
tor Nink and his associates are ever 
on the job for business. 


Phoenix of Hartford’s Inventory 
Letter Brings Many Responses 


The reminder about adequate insur- 
ance which the Phoenix of Hartford has 
prepared in an inventory of personal ef- 
fects and policy expiration record has 
made a fine impression among agents of 
the company who report good results 
from letters sent to prospects in refer- 
ence to the inventory, a sample letter 
being shown in cut on this page. 

The letter is used by the agents as 
a direct mail piece inviting a request 
for the inventory. The letters and the 
inventories are aids to the agents in de- 
velopment of new business. 

New ideas come readily in connection 
with new coverages, such as_ aircraft 
property damage, but it is unfortunate 
that new thoughts respecting the older 


lines are not so easily forthcoming. 

There is nothing new, of course, about 
an inventory book or sheet, but the 
Phoenix has taken the best of the old 
ideas, added a few new ones, including 
the form of the letter sent out, and the 
effect has been most satisfactory. It 
has a particular anneal to those who like 
to do their own thinking and figuring. 

No attempt has been made to force 
this upon agents. A circular letter was 
mailed to them by the company, fol- 
lowed up by a coupon appeal in the com- 
pany’s house organ. Careful check-up 
indicates that within thirty days 78% 
of the agents requested supplies. To 
date more than 50,000 letters have been 
distributed. 





The Phoenix Insurance Co. Inventory Letter 





in the event of a fire, 


claim. 
A complete household inv 
helpful. 


for. your use. 


from you. May me send it? 





2) Tue Prax surance Greene 


This is not an intelligence test—but, 
it will be important 
that you know the enswers to these questions. 

Without looking about you, try to list 
the articles in the room in which you are. 
Gheeck the list and you will be surprised at 
the value of the things omitted. © 

If the contents of your home were 
destroyed you would be put to a similar test 


before you could estimate your insurance 


entory is 


We have prepared 8 convenient form 


Your copy of this Inventory Form will 


pe sent without cost or obligation on word 


Yours very truly, 


John Doe 
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Agents Tell London Guarantee 
How They Closed Difficult Sales 


Getting the agent to send in to the 
home office his account of how he closed 
his most difficult sale was the idea hit 
upon early this year by the London 
Guarantee & Accident. The company 
was cognizant of the fact that an open 
forum along this line would not only 
arouse interest among other producers 
of the organization but would stimulate 
them to more skillful salesmanship. And 
to make the proposition more interest- 
ing, it was announced in the London 
Guarantee’s agency house organ that $5 
would be paid for each “How I Did It” 
write-up that was published in the com- 
pany paper. Literary style did not count 
—the idea was the important thing. 

Some of the acceptable accounts of 
dificult sales closed are reproduced be- 
low: ‘ 

Good Sportsmanship Helped This Sale 

Ralph Miller of Conkling, Price & 
Webb, representatives of the London 
Guarantee in Chicago, had an assured 
who was covered by the London for 
compensation insurance only. He had 
for years distributed his other lines with 
various other agents. Facing this state 
of affairs, Mr. Miller said: 

“‘T made up my mind that I would do 
something to impress this man with our 
desire to serve him with other lines 
of insurance. This caused me to think 
of this idea, which made the desired 
impression. A telephone appointment 
one fine morning to meet him at his 
residence and accompany him to his of- 
fice revealed the fact that he had just 
acquired two new Stutz automobiles. Im- 
mediately I solicited the insurance—only 
to be again disappointed by the state- 
ment that he had ordered same by phone 
twenty minutes before from an insur- 
ance friend. With congratulations and 
no evidence of disappointment, the sub- 
ject of conversation was changed to 
spare him embarrassment. 

‘Shortly afterwards one of the cars 
was stolen and it developed that through 
the deferred payment plan of purchase 
two insurance companies had theft in- 
surance on the same car. Both compa- 
mes denied liability, though the ques- 
tion of bona fide loss was undisputed. 
In desperation he appealed to us and 
we cheerfully offered not only sympathy, 
ut what later proved to be some prac- 
tieal advice. 

“Result: We now handle all his in- 
surance, which has developed into a sub- 
stantial account. and he has apparently 
wnlimited confidence in our ability to 
“erve his insurance needs. 

Moral: Good sportsmanship, insur- 
ancewise, as otherwise, capitalizes failure 
and transforms same into achievement.” 
Combatting “I have A Friend in the 


Business” Argument 


R. Harry Smith, General Realty Co., 
Oxford, Mich., overcame the eternal ar- 
sument, “No; I have a friend in the 
business,” in the following fashion: 
citizen of another town saw fit to 
purchase his new automobile in our vil- 
ma When this was brought to my at- 
wee I found him, introduced myself 
an’ asked to insure his car. 
in 'S reaction was, “No, I have a friend 
pth own town who looks after all of 
sid Msurance.” “That’s all right,” I 
mn but if you wreck your car between 
ae home is he a good enough 
: to pay you $1,185 on your loss?” 
“ane that maybe he wouldn’t and 
Me interested in what the insurance 
Would cost him. 
wine discussing several insurance 
pr ae giving him amount of total 
c sat’ oe 28ain thought of his friend. 
coulin' that inasmuch as I probably 
Dtemin Save him any money on the 
ting han he would take the risk of get- 
Tes me safely without any protection. 
'8 probably true,” I said, “that your 


friend can’t save you any money but 
if you wreck your car between here and 
home I can save you $1,185; and if you 
kill or injure a couple of persons I can 
save you $10,000.” 

His reaction this time was, “All right, 
I'll take it.” 


“Be Prepared” Idea Sold the Prospect 

How Adgate D. Hamilton, London 
Guarantee representative in Baltimore, 
put over an accident insurance sale by 
a thought-provoking appeal when the 
Prospect was against paying premiums 
for something he never collected on is 
contained in the following experience: 

The other day I went to see one of 
my prospects on accident insurance. I 
started my solicitation by saying: “Mr. 
Smith, it would dig into your yearly 
budget if you had been hit by an auto- 
mobile this morning and were laid up 
for about three months, wouldn’t it?” 
Of course, he had to reply in the affirma- 
tive. “But,” he replied, “I carried an 
accident policy for a number of years 
and didn’t seem to be doing anything ex- 
cept paying out premiums, so I gave it 
up last fall.” I said, “You did? Well, 
suppose the day after you had given 
it up you had been hit, you would have 
suffered a loss, wouldn’t you?” He ad- 
mitted that was the case. 

“Then,” I replied, “you might carry 
accident insurance all of your life and 
never have an accident. yet you can’t 
figure the transaction a loss. What you 
buy is a policy that is on the job twenty- 
four hours every day—ready to pav you 
when you need it: most.” Isn’t that a 
good investment? The thing for you 
to do is to take out a policy with the 
London Guarantee. & Accident Co., so 
you may know that in case of any sort 


of an accident you are going to have 
uninterrupted income.” At that Mr. 
Smith replied, “Mr. Hamilton, you are 
the first salesman who has brought that 
idea of ‘Be Prepared’ home to me and 
I am ready to sign your contract.” 

It is needless to say Mr. Smith im- 
mediately had adequate protection in 
case of accident in the future. 

Overcoming Mutual Competition 

Overcoming the “lower cost” argument 
of the mutuals was the way in which 
Armand W. Harris of Fitzhugh & R. A. 
Burns agency of St. Paul, Minn., saved 
an automobile line from going to a divi- 
dend paying company. Mr. Harris tells 
about his sale as follows: 

“T had been carrying all the insurance 
on a certain successful druggist’s car. 
Upon delivering the renewals he said 
that he had already purchased his in- 
surance in a mutual. He said he had 


investigated the coverage and found that 
he could get the same thing at less cost. 

“I asked him if he knew anything 
about the financial structure of the mu- 
tual. He did not. I then pointed out 
to him the difference and gave him this 
example to think about: ‘Suppose you 
struck a child, say ten years old, and 
seriously injured him. Under our law 
that child may bring an action for dam- 
ages anytime within six years after he 
reached his majority. That would be 
seventeen years—eleven years until 
twenty-one and six years thereafter. Isn’t 
it worth the six or seven dollars of prob- 
able dividend that you may get to know 
that your insurance company will be in 
business seventeen years from now?’ 

“As I said, he is a very good business 
man. As further evidence of his ability 
he thought for just a moment and re- 
plied, ‘Give me your policies.’” 


Exciting Montclair, N. J., Election 
Gave H. P. Sloat Novel Ad Idea 


Not so long ago the town of Mont- 
clair, N. J., was in a turmoil over its 
election for city commissioners. Candi- 
dates were clashing with one another; 
political news crowded the front pages 
of the local papers; the outcome of the 
election was the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. 

This was too ideal an opportunity for 
effective advertising for Hubert P. Sloat. 
alert general agent of the Continental 


Casualty in Montclair, to overlook and 
he hit upon a novel and unusually suc- 
cessful newspaper advertising stunt in 
which he named himself as “candidate 
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for re-election as your insurance repre- 
sentative.” His appeal was nothing 
more nor less than a burlesaue upon the 
political campaign but it went across 
because the public was “politically con- 
scious.” 


Announced His “Candidacy” In Ad No. 1 


Mr. Sloat prepared a series of ten ad- 
vertisements following the usual style 
favored for election advertising. He 
planned his insertion dates so that “copy” 
would appear regularly in the weeks 
prior to the election. 

Ad No. 1 announced Mr. Sloat’s “can- 
didacy” and was illustrated with his pho- 
tograph, a happy thought that did not 
hurt him a bit since it served to familiar- 
ize him to his townspeople. Following 
the first blast in his campaign, other ads 
followed urging Mr. Sloat’s “reelection,” 
stating his “platform,” giving his position 
on “Bonds” and thanking his “endorsers” 
for their support. He even had sample 
ballots drawn up. The whole campaign 
finally wound up with a display ad an- 
nouncing: 


SLOAT ELECTED 
Chosen 
INSURANCE ADVISOR 
and 
Agent 
By the Public 


Mr. Sloat is an old hand at newspaper 
publicity and by means of it has en- 
joyed considerable success in making 
himself and his agency well-known and 
recognized in Montclair. 


Significance of His Electric Clock 


Having offices located on an upper 
floor of a building facing an important 
street intersection in the town, he has 
installed an electric clock in his window 
which thousands of Montclair citizens 
depend on for the right time. In fact, 
Mr. Sloat says this clock has become the 
identifying symbol or trademark of his 
agency and the slogan: “When it’s time 
to insure, it’s time to see Sloat,” has 
been adopted. 

The clock and slogan, combined with a 
scroll bearing the agency card, are used 
on practically all Sloat advertising and 
are very generally known. Through the 
use of such an identifying mark Mr. 
Sloat has secured a relationship and con- 
tinuity in his advertising effort that has 
produced very effective results. 

That the Continental Casualty appre- 
ciates the progressiveness of the Sloat 
type of agent is indicated bv the fact 
that he was recently the subject of a 
full page article in the company house 
organ featuring his clever “election” idea. 
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Some Law Points of Interest to Agents 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney -at- Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is a well recognized fact among law 
experts that the majority of litigations 
might have been avoided had the liti- 
gants acquired elementary principles of 
the law. 

Obviously, business persons cannot ob- 
tain knowledge of all branches of legal 
procedure and at the same time prove 
adept in their own business. However, 
when it is considered that those trans- 
acting insurance businesses are subject- 
ed to pitfalls of litigations arising from 
comparatively few sources, it is easy to 
realize that acquiring sufficient legal 
knowledge to successfully avoid the ma- 
jority of controversies is not difficult. 

Therefore, the purpose of this article 
is to clearly explain some elementary 
and important principles of the estab- 
lished law.which will assist materially 
in determining when a proposition to 
insure that is accepted by an agent is 
valid and effective. 


Classification of Agents 

It is important to know that the law 
recognized two classes of agents or em- 
ployes, namely, general and special. A 
manager is a general agent, because he 
is employed to perform all acts neces- 
sary to the successful conduction of the 
business. A special agent is one, as a 
sub-agent or an adjuster, whose author- 
ity is limited to the performance of a 
single act or a special kind of service 
for his employer. Obviously, the accom- 
plishment of this special service may ne- 
cessitate the performance of many dif- 
ferent acts. 

An insurance company is liable only 
for such acts of a special agent that 
are performed within the scope of the 
authority given him by his employer. 
Moreover, when the special service is 
rendered, the special agent’s authority 
with respect to other duties is auto- 
matically ended, and his employer is not 
responsible for subsequent acts. 

However, any agent who is authorized 
and recognized by the insurance com- 
pany to solicit business is a general 
agent for this purpose, and the company 
is liable for acts committed by him 
within the scope of the employment. 


When Knowledge of Agent Is 
Imputed to Company 


Therefore, when an agent has knowl- 
edge of important facts he should im- 
part this information to the company, 
and if he does not do so the company 
is deemed to have such knowledge. 


For instance, in Cornett vs. Farmers’ 
Mut. Fire Ins. Ass’n, 224 N. W. 524, it 
was disclosed that a property owner 
held a fire insurance policy. Later he 
obtained another policy from a different 
company containing the following clause: 

“Additional Fire Insurance without 
written consent from the Secretary 
makes this insurance void.” 


When the property owner made ap- 
plication for the latter policy he in- 
formed the soliciting agent that he held 
the prior policy. However, the agent 
filled the application blank incorrectly 
with the word “no” after the question 
whether the applicant had insurance in 
another company. 

Sometime later the property burned 
and the company which issued the lat- 
ter policy refused to pay the insurance 
on the contention that the insured had 


made a false statement in the applica- 
tion. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that the court held the property owner 
entitled to recover the insurance, say- 
ing: 

“Tf an officer or agent of the insurer, 
during the course of his employment, 
acquires any information affecting the 
risk or becomes cognizant of any breach 
of a condition precedent or of false or 
conflicting statements of the insured, his 
knowledge is imputable to the insurer, 
and this is true even though he does 
not in fact communicate his knowledge 
to the insurer or gives it erroneous in- 
formation. The rule is applicable 
not only where the agent is a general 
one, but also where he is a soliciting 
agent. It is without dispute that 
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the company, through its agents, Morean 
and Hamilton, at the time the applica- 
tion was made by Cornett (property 
owner) had knowledge that there was 
a policy of fire insurance covering the 
property and, by the action of its agent 
Hamilton in writing the word ‘no’ after 
the question as to other insurance in 
the application, waived the provision in 
the policy as to any prior or existing 
insurance.” 


Hubbard & Spencer vs. Hartford. 


Also, it is important to know that in 
the leading case of Hubbard & Spencer 
vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 11 Am. Rep. 
125, the Court said: 

“The general principle of law upon 
this point may be stated as follows: In 
order to avoid a policy on account of 
a subsequent insurance against an ex- 
press condition therein, it must appear 
that such subsequent insurance is valid 
and that the policy upon which it is 
made is capable of being enforced. If 
it cannot be enforced it is no breach of 
the prior policy.” 

Moreover, the same law is effective 
with respect to all other information 
which an authorized insurance agent ob- 
tains and fails to impart to the company. 

Ownership 
For example, in Hartford Fire Ins. 


Co. vs. Clark, 122 So. 551, it was dis- 
closed that an insurance policy provided: 
“This entire policy, . . . shall be void 
. if the interest of the insured be 
other than unconditional and sole owner- 
ship; or if the subject of insurance be a 
building on ground not owned by the 
insured in fee simple.” 

An agent wrote a fire insurance pol- 
icy on a building after receiving from 
the applicant a signed application on 
which appeared the following question 
and answers: 

(1) Are you the sole and absolute 
owner of the property proposed to be 
insured? (1) Yes. 

(2) Is the title to the land on which 
buildings are situated in ‘your name? 
(2) Yes. 

Later the building burned and the in- 
surance company refused to pay the loss 
upon receiving information that the 
property did not belong to the insured. 

However, since the testimony showed 
that the insurance agent was informed, 
when he accepted the application, that 
the applicant did not hold legal title to 
the property, the Court held the insur- 
ance company liable, saying: 

“The agent Dicken had knowledge of 
the condition of the title or quality of 
ownership of the insured when he ac- 
cepted and forwarded the application 
and when he countersigned and deliv- 
ered the policy and collected the pre- 
mium. . . . ‘In such case the insurance 
company cannot claim that it has been 
wronged or deceived, and to permit it 
to issue a policy and take the benefits 
of the contract, knowing at the time that 
it is not bound thereby, and afterwards 
to avoid liability thereon, upon the 
ground that something existed or did not 
exist of which the company or its agent 
was fully aware at the time the con- 
tract was made, would be repugnant to 
that sense of justice and morality which 
is and should be inculcated by law.’... 
‘It makes no difference whether he was 
a soliciting agent or a general agent of 
his company. The testimony undisput- 
ably shows that he was the only agent 
who solicited the insurance, inspected the 
risk, accepted the application, receipted 


for the premium, and delivered the 
policy.’” 
Company Not Liable for Agent’s 


Omissions 

On the other hand, it is important to 
know that an insurance company is not 
liable for the agent’s failure to correctly 
inform the insured regarding the pro- 
tection afforded by his policy. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Amusement Co. vs. Maryland Casualty 
Co., 267 Pac. 968, it was disclosed that 
a theater owner believed he held a pol- 
icy which protected him against loss by 
any robbery. However, the theater 
owner failed to read the policy which 
limited his protection against loss by 
robbery occurring outside the theater, 
between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. of each 
day. One night an employe of the thea- 
ter, while carrying the receipts of the 
day, was held up and robbed. The in- 
surance company refused to pay the 
claim on the ground that the robbery 
occurred after the hours mentioned in 
the policy. 

The theater owner contended that the 
insurance company was liable because, 
before agreeing to take the policy, he 
had informed the agent of the insur- 


ance company that he desired insurance 
to protect him against robbery from any 
source and at any time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
surance agent failed to inform the thea- 
ter owner that the policy provided for 
limited insurance, the Court held the in- 
surance company not liabte, and said: 

“The policy was not read by Schober 
(theater owner) because he thought the 
agent comprehended what insurance he 
desired and had written such _ policies 
which would afford such protection. . .. 
The policy by its terms protected only 
against robbery occurring during the 
hours between 7 a. m. and 7 p.m.... 
It was not enough to show that there 
was a misconception or a mistake of one 
of the parties (theater owner) as to the 
contents of the policy. ... He (theater 
owner) did not examine the policy de- 
livered to him as ordinary care required.” 

When An Agent Makes. a Promise 

However, a promise by an agent to an 
insured may be construed by the Courts 
to be a valid contract for which the 
company is liable. 

For example, in Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia vs. Franks, III 
So. 135, it was shown that the owner 
of property moved to another location 
after he had received his policy. He 
informed the insurance agent that he 
intended to move, but the agent care- 
lessly forgot to make the required nota- 
tion on the policy, although he promised 
that he would do so. 

The property burned and the insur- 
ance company refused to make payment 
because it had received no notification 
of the insured having moved. The lat- 
ter filed suit to collect the amount of 
the policy. It is interesting to observe 
that the Court held the insurance com- 
pany liable and stated the law, as fol- 
lows: 

“It is no defense for appellant (com- 
pany) that the stipulation in the policy 
requires that all such agreements be 
noted on the policy or attached thereto 
in writing, because, under the allegations 
of the bill, it was not the fault of the 
owner, but the fault of the appellant 
(company) that the stipulation was nol 
complied with.” 

Office Employe Case | 

On the other hand, although an insur- 
ance company is liable for many acts of 
its authorized agent, generally it 
never liable for acts or promises mad¢ 
by a common office employe of the i 
surance company or its agent. - This 1s 
true because an office employe 1s 2 Sp 
cial agent not authorized to transact 
policy business. : 

For instance, in Meadows vs. American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 140 S. E. 552, 
it was shown that a proprietor called at 
an insurance agent’s office to take ot! 
fire insurance. The agent was not 
his office but his clerk was there af 
the owner proceeded to explain that he 
desired to obtain a $2,000 fire policy 
a certain building. The policy was ms 
takenly issued on another building. Later 
the building which its owner intended 
have insured burned. The insurance 
company refused to pay becatse the 15 
sued policy did not cover the beret 
building. The owner filed suit one. 
contention that the company was . 
because the insurance agent’s clerk the 
negligently issued the policy om rf 
wrong building. However, the Cou 
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Fuel Gas Explosions 


By WILLIAM SCHIFF, 
Schiff, Terhune @ Co., New York 


One of the newer forms of insurance 
coverage available is known as Fuel Gas 
Explosion Insurance. It is written in 
conjunction with Steam Boiler. Explo- 
sion Insurance. 

The ordinary Boiler policy does not 
cover the explosion of fuel gases, and 
the coverage now offered is not merely 
“another form of insurance that the 
brokers are trying to sell.” 

The average individual is under the 
impression that the ordinary boiler pol- 
icy covers all explosions within boilers, 
regardless of cause, whereas, in reality, 
the ordinary Boiler policy does not cover 
the explosion of fuel gases. 

Due to mechanical imperfections or 
possibly due to the inexperience of the 
operators themselves the number of fuel 


os 
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Bas explosions is continuously increas- 
ing and to meet the demand for in- 
surance covering against a loss due to 
an accident of this kind, the companies 
have devised a new form of coverage 
called Furnace Explosion Insurance, the 
rates varying according to the type of 
boiler, its use and fuel used. Hereto- 
fore, it was possible to cover only by 
carrying a simple explosion policy, which 
mM view of the co-insurance conditions, 
was quite costly. 

_ This coverage applies to loss result- 
ing from a sudden and accidental ex- 
Plosion (while the object is being oper- 
ated with the kind of fuel specified for 
it in the policy but not otherwise) within 
the furnace of the object or within the 
tubes, flues or other passages used for 
Conducting gases from said furnace to 
the chimney, 

The fuel gas explosion endorsement 
Providing the same limits of protec- 
tion which the Steam Boiler Explosion 
feature already provides), may be at- 
tached to an existing steam boiler pol- 
“Y at pro rata of the full rate. 


Simple to Add Endorsement 


In the case of cast iron boilers (with 
i © exception of residential cast iron 
team boilers, which contain the crack- 


ing or fracturing feature), it is a sim- 
ple. matter to add the Fuel Gas Ex- 
plosion endorsement if the policy has 
previously been extended to cover crack- 
ing and fracturing. 

The following is a list of a few recent 
insurance explosions and their results, 
the explosions having occurred in places 
where the boilers were insured by Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler & Inspection Co. 
policies, but where damages resulting 
from gas explosions were not covered by 
insurance: 

Power Plant—One man killed, several 
injured. Cost of repairs approximately 
$25,000. 

Oil Mill—Plant shut down two weeks. 
Repairs cost about $2,500. 

Apartment House—Clothes 
passing boiler room damaged. 

High School—Plumber’s helper seri- 
ously injured and suing school for dam- 


of man 


ages. 
Office Building—Minor injuries to 
watchman. Door of boiler room blown 
off. 


Gas Plant—Fireman seriously injured. 
Boiler instruments knocked off. Com- 
bustion chamber blown away. 

Office Building—Damaged coverings of 
two boilers, damage to smoke stack, 
door and door frame in building blown 
out, windows broken. 

Store Building—Combustion chamber 


door blown off. Asbestos and packing 
loosened. Instruments broken. 

Paper Company—Brick work on top of 
boiler damaged, front wall bulged out, 
leakage caused in joints, vent pipe 
broken off. 

Store Building—Brick work around 


boiler destroyed. 








Points of Law 
(Continued from Page 50) 


held the company not liable, and said: 

“It is a maxim of the law that dele- 
gated power cannot be delegated; the 
delegate cannot delegate; he may use 
others in the accomplishment of particu- 
lar transactions which he directs, but 
he cannot grant to the discretion of 
others that which was intrusted to his 
discretion.” 


When Agent Is Personally Liable 


It is important to know that, under 
certain circumstances, an insurance 
agent may be personally responsible on 
insurance contracts. 

For illustration, in Gates vs. Justice, 
148 S. E. 197, an insurance agent wrote 
two fire insurance policies on insurance 
companies not licensed to transact busi- 
ness in that state. The agent conducted 
a general insurance business under the 
name of “Lee Justice Insurance Agency.” 

Later the buildings burned and the 
owner being unable to collect the insur- 
ance from the company filed suit against 
the agent. It is interesting to observe 
that the Court held the agent personally 
liable, stating the following important 


aw: 

“Prudent business-men and property- 
owners do not wait to be personally so- 
licited before procuring insurance on 
their property, but their custom is to 
apply to the agent of some company or 
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association engaged in the business of 
insurance; and, if the agent is a mere 
solicitor, their application is forwarded 
to some agent or officer having author- 
ity to accept or reject it... . An insur- 
ance agent is ordinarily defined as one 
appointed by an insurance company ‘to 
perform some act or acts in furtherance 
of the business of his principal. Whether 
upon a given state of facts one is or is 
not to be deemed the agent of the in- 
surer has generally been held to be a 
question of law.’ . . His authority to 
perform these acts for them was express 
and is not even left to implication. That 
he was their (insurance company’s) agent 
iS SO apparent as to need no further com- 
ment. . . . As their agent it is a well 
settled principle of law that he ‘cannot 
be considered in any sense as the agent 
of the insured in any matter connected 
with the issuance of the policy.’ . : 
The defendant (insurance agent) is per- 
sonally liable upon the insurance con- 
tracts in this case.” 


Fire Insurance Agent Cannot With- 
out Consent of Company Issue 
Policy to Himself 


Frequently the legal question is pre- 
sented whether an insurance agent is 
legally entitled to issue to himself an 
insurance policy without the consent of 
the insurance company. 

It is well settled that while an insur- 
ance company is liable to other persons 
on policies issued or promised by its 
agent, yet this is not true with respect 
to an insurance agent. 

For instance, in Clifford vs. Firemen’s 
Ins. Co., 224 N. W. 891, it was disclosed 
that a person named Clifford acted as 
sub-agent in a prescribed locality for 
the authorized agent of the Firemen’s 
Insurance Company. 

Evidence was presented showing that 
on January 22, the sub-agent requested 
the agent to insure his house. The pol- 
icy was written at noon on January 
25, and that evening the house burned. 

The policy was mailed to the com- 
pany which accepted and cashed the 
check sent in payment for the premium, 
but later returned the premium and re- 
fused to pay the loss on the contention 
that an agent has no right to insure 
his own property without consent of the 
company. 

Suit was filed against the insurance 
company on the grounds that since it 
had accepted and cashed the check for 
the premium, a valid contract of insur- 
ance was completed. However, the 
Court held the insurance company not 
liable on the policy, saying: 

“A policy of insurance, issued by an 
agent of the insurance company to him- 
self, without the knowledge or consent 
of the company, is void . . . and, where 
he writes a policy on his own property, 
it must be approved by the company 
before it constitutes a contract . . . as 
such agent is acting for himself, and 
cannot be considered the agent of the 
insurance company. . . . Hence the pol- 
icy was of no validity until submitted 
to and approved by the company. This 
was never done. it is true, a copy of 
the policy was sent to the company in 
the daily report on business; but there 
is not a word of testimony showing the 
company approved the policy—in fact 
the testimony shows the company ig- 
nored it and did not ratify it. ... 
Where business is systematized and 
passes through separate channels it can- 
not be expected that one small item will 
attract attention immediately. .”. . The 
testimony shows that, when word came 
from the claim department of defendant 
(insurance company), the matter was 
referred to other departments, and even- 
tually to the attention of this assistant 
chief accountant. Then the premium 
was returned.” 





FUR COAT INSURANCE 


Inland marine departments of fire in- 
surance companies are writing all-risk 
fur coat insurance. The policy covers 
against all loss or damage in the home, 
clubs, theatres, restaurants or wherever 
it may be. 
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Best Selling Based 


On Human Nature 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL 


Special Agent Firemen’s 


In seeking agency connections in the 
non-metropolitan agencies a field repre- 
sentative [which I consider a_ better 
name than special or state agent] has 
to operate practically the same way as 
a seller of merchandise. He has to “sell” 
his company to the “sales-resisting” 
agent; (i. e., one who has not applied 
for an agency, in which case the battle 
is half won before you see the prospect), 
and principally in my opinion he also has 
to sell himself to agent. 

In the old days we did not have any 
fancy nomenclatures applying to the va- 
rious persons engaged at the home office 
and in the field in the art of getting in- 
come, no directors of production, over- 
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HORN BOSTEL 


comers of “sales resistance” high pow- 
ered salesmanship, but we got there just 
the same. 

A lot is said of modern price compe- 
tition, but is the mutual competition 
today any worse than the old rate cutting 
stock company competition, and were 
there not then, relatively to the volume 
of business at that time, just.as many 
companies proportionately hot after the 
business as now? 


Loose Talk 


It has often surprised me what crude 
methods were used then as now in win- 
ning over “prospects”; i. e., in getting 
agents to take on a company if the agent 
had not applied for it. 

Many field men laud their company as 
the best, or nearly so, and some “knock” 
their competitors and repeat the .words 
“service” until the agents gets woozy. 
The barrage of words that is let loose 
along worn out lines always seemed to 
me a loss of valuable time befuddling 
and antagonizing the agent. I have seen 
field men talk themselves out of a good 
connection, just as I have seen compa- 
nies lose a valuable connection through 
ill-advised letter writing. 

There is. not any doubt that a man’s 
character and intelligence show in his 
face; also his habits, and if anyone ap- 
proaches a prospect whom he wishes to 
win over with an unpleasant exterior, 
especially the morning after, his battle 
is lost from the start. Aliso, it is un- 
wise to overdress, which not only applies 
to clothes but also to talk. Give a man 
a chance to come up for air! 

The idea of walking into a mans’ of- 
fice with a superior, assertive air (in 
other words bluffing) .in order to over- 


come him and stampede him is worked 
a good deal nowadays. A: good man 
never underestimates another. 


Get Other Man’s Points of View 


Instead of talking about yourself, your 
politics, religion, family, just study your 
prospect and find out what he likes to 
talk about and what his interests are, 
and talk along those lines first, reserv- 
ing your story or message for a later 
date. You would be surprised what bet- 
ter results you will get. Every man has 
a hobby. Find out what it is. 

I started a long friendship with an 
agent in a Canadian town by sensing 
that the agent was interested in chrys- 
anthemums from a very beautiful speci- 
men he had in his office, which resulted 
in an afternoon spent in “loafing” (as 
some high powered production managers 
might say) in the agent’s conservatory 
admiring his wonderful flowers which 
resulted in his taking my company any- 
way in the end. 

I got a good agent in a Vermont town 
by having read the story of the “Green 
Mountain Boys” before going there and 
asking the agent to show me histori- 


cal landmarks connected with the early 
history of Vermont. 

My company went into an important 
agency in Hamilton, Ontario, when I 
learned before approaching the agent 
that he was a stickler about office eti- 
quette, considered his office his home and 
that a man should conduct himself in 
his office as if he were in his home. 

I have never been frightened by a 
grouch. Lots of men have a big heart 
under a rough exterior. Maybe, some- 
thing happened that gave them an -ex- 
cuse for the grouch. I told one of these 
fellows who seemed surprised that I had 
called upon him after being turned 
down: “I didn’t want to leave town 
without calling upon you as I didn’t want 
to hurt your feelings by seeming neg- 
lect.” 

Using the psychological approach, I 
have had the experience of calling on 
an agent whom I knew to be interested 
in real estate and discussing the sub- 
ject for some time, keeping my own 
proposition in the background, until he 
asked me: “What are you selling any- 
way ?” 

Then I told him, with semming re- 
luctance, and tried to turn the conver- 
sation back to real estate, but he laughed 
and signed on the dotted line. That is, 
he took the agency. 

One weakness of professional sales 
schools is that the human. equation is 
often overlooked. Intensive training by 
book and lecture and classroom often 
overlooks that all men are not alike; that 
people like to do business with some 
people and not with others. Personality 
counts for much, but with it of course 
one must have the experience and 
knowledge. 





Believes In the Rule of Three 


William A. Earls of Cincinnati Operates Trio Of Insurance 
Agencies, Has Three Boys And Three Girls And 
Belongs To Three Clubs 


Some men have difficulty in running 
one insurance agency successfully. All 
of which makes it quite extraordinary 
that in Cincinnati there is a man who 
does not have much difficulty in running 
three agencies, and making good with 
each. 

This is William A. Earls, one of the 
best known insurance men in the coun- 
try, and a popular figure at the conven- 
tions of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents. His firms are 
the Law’s Insurance Agency, the Earls- 
Blain Co. and the Henry Insurance 
Agency. In twenty years he has built 
up a lively and progressive insurance or- 
ganization with strong company repre- 
sentation and a fine record. 

So far as fate is concerned it seems 
to center in cycles of three with Mr. 
Earls. He has three daughters, three 
sons, three grandchildren, three hobbies. 
The latter are golf, dogs and pictures. 
On the walls of his home at Clifton, 
fashionable suburb of Cincinnati, are 
some real works of art. He knows and 
has visited the galleries of Europe. Then, 
too, he is engaged in three different 
types of business: insurance, real estate 
and the manufacturing of signal alarms. 


Early Training With Continental 


Continuing to discuss his trio complex 
he is a member of three prominent clubs 
—the Queen City, the Maketewah Coun- 
try Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 
He has a large home of the type which 
men built during the Civil War period. 
Rooms very large, wide staircases and 
beautifully situated on a suburban hill. 

Mr. Earls was born in Dansville, N. 
Y., attended Union College in Schenec- 
tady, studied law and was all set for a 
legal career. Then he changed his plans 
and entered the home office of the Con- 


tinental Insurance Co. in New York, 
where he had invaluable training under 
the late Henry Evans. After a few years 
he joined the Aetna (Fire) force in Cin- 
cinnati when Thomas E. Gallagher, wit, 
good fellow, fire insurance genius, was 
general manager of the Western depart- 
ment. At the removal of the Aetna of- 


fice to Chicago Mr. Earls not only re- 
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mained in Cincinnati but had the good 
fortune to marry Miss Elsie Gallagher, 
eldest daughter of Thomas E. Gallagher. 

Mr. Earls established a local fire in- 
surance agency in Cincinnati. After 


building up a large fire business he add. 
ed casualty lines, later taking on life 
insurance. 

This agent operates his business op 
the departmental idea. He has placed jp 
charge of the various types of busines; 
competent men who have helped him 
build the organization. He believes jp 
the chain store idea of local agencies 
and feels that in the next decade there 
will be considerable amalgamation and 
consolidation among the local agencies 
in the large centers of the country. 

Mr. Earls represents the Royal and js 
said to give the Western department of 
that company more business than any 
other of its local agents. In addition 
he has the Aetna, Continental, Insurance 
Co. of North America, Mercantile, Fire. 
man’s Fund, City of New York, Globe 
& Rutgers and is general agent for the 
Royal Indemnity in southern Ohio, and 
there are other companies, making about 
thirty in all. 

During his regime as president of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati the organization celebrated its 
ninety-first anniversary in an unusual 
fashion, having gathered men of promi- 
nence from all parts of the country to 
make this historic celebration long to be 
remembered in the insurance annals of 
Cincinnati. 








Let George Do It 


(Continued from Page 43) 


Street, vice-president of the Great Am- 
erican, Here is what he says: 

It is certain that Carter is one of 
the best personal salesmen in the United 
States so far as concerns our line of 
business. His success, as to which you 
inquire, is based upon three things: 

“First, natural selling ability; second, 
the fact that he has studied the busi- 
ness to such an extent that he knows 
what he is trying to sell and has an 
abiding faith in the quality of his goods. 

“Third, he ‘plays the game’ in that his 
competition is fair always. 

“His aggressiveness may be consid- 
ered the sole reason for the fact that 
here and there you will hear some one 
speak disparagingly of Carter. No one, 
however, so far as I know, has ever 
accused him of getting business in an 
irregular way and, in fact, his competi- 
tors readily take off their hats to his 
ability as a salesman. But the agent 
who loses out because a man like Car- 
ter has taken the trouble to become bet- 
ter posted than he and in a legitimate 
way is smarter is quite unable to view 
the outcome from other than a narrow 
standpoint. 

“And this same aggressiveness makes 
him unpopular with a number of the 
managers of companies not domiciled in 
his agency—some of them cannot hold 
their own in an argument with him. 
can, and rather think that my not being 
afraid to tell George when he is wrong 
or ‘where to head in’ and when to do it 
is the real reason he thinks I am some- 
thing of an insurance man.” 








J. M. Wilson Story 


(Continued from Page 46) 


to come rolling in without any personal 
efforts on the agent’s part.” : 

To prove his point Wilson described 
how he had circularized seventy-sevel 
new families in Kalamazoo, all of whom 
were prospects for one or more forms ° 
insurance. Not a single acknowledge 
ment did he receive although his namé, 
address and telephone number weft 
plainly displayed on his literature. . 
when he put a first rate solicitor on 1 
job making personal calls the first five 
out of six families visited in one after 
noon were sold. q 

Wilson represents the London ray 
antee & Accident for casualty; Eagle ** 
demnity for bonds; and nine Wester 
Bureau fire companies. 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


In an unusual growing general agency of acknowledged merit which 


is accomplishing results, there is an unusual opportunity for a man to 
become general production manager of full time men. 


This Agency will continue to grow, even if it does not get as able a 
man as it now feels it needs. It is ambitious to grow more rapidly, which 
is the reason for this opportunity. New York City experience is preferable, 
but not essential. College education also preferred but not necessary. 


Requirements for this position include: 
(1) Past performance of at least reasonable personal production. 


(2) Past performance in inducting and developing new full time 
men who have become reasonably successful. 


(3) Ability to demonstrate salesmanship in the “other man’s” office by 
“closing” difficult cases for new men. 


(4) Ability and disposition to “get along” with people, and to bind 
men to the agency by ties of loyalty and friendship. 


(5) A tremendous industry, capacity for long hours, dependableness, 
initiative to make plans and responsibility to execute them. 


(6) Character, integrity and financial stability. (No capital required.) 


Compensation will be made agreeable to a man whose earnings have 
been substantial, on a salary and contingency basis. Inasmuch as this 
position requires a life underwriter of the above experience and we have 
no desire to disturb present mutually satisfactory connections, it would be 
much better taste to consult your agency principals and obtain their con- 
sent before investigating this matter. Our personnel has been advised of 
this advertisement. 


Write in strict confidence to Box X, The Eastern Underwriter, 110 
Fulton Street, New York, giving full details as to age, experience in life 
insurance and previous experierice, education, clubs and fraternities, past 
and present production and earnings. etc. Interviews will be arranged with 
the more satisfactory applicants. 
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The Problem Of Office Brokers 


Remuneration Paid to Them Depends Upon Agency's Over- 
head Expense; Purchasing Producer’s Business Usually 
on Basis of His First Year’s Commission 


Frequently in the smaller centers of 
population the insurance agency, in keep- 
ing with the march of progress, takes on 
for the first time the so-called “office 
broker” type of producer. This is an 
every day occurrence in the larger cit- 
ies where office brokers are more the 
rule than the exception but when the 
step is a new one in a smaller office 
many problems present themselves which 
demand immediate solution. 

A typical case of this nature has been 
presented to The Red Book where the 
head of the agency is concerned (1) with 
what arrangement should be made for 
remuneration; (2) how much commis- 
sion the office broker should be paid 
so that the agency will still make a 
profit on the business; (3) on what basis 
should the agency purchase such a pro- 
ducer’s business in case he should leave 
the organization, and (4) should the 
broker’s renewals be on the same com- 
mission basis as his first year’s business. 
The agency asking these questions was 
a middle west concern doing a good 
sized business. 

Office Quarters and Telephone Provided 

A discussion of the points involved in 
this case should be based on basic fact 
—that commissions to be paid to any 
type of producer are guided by the ac- 
quisition cost rules. The rules for cas- 
ualty insurance, for example, provide 
that office agents may be employed in 
any section of the country. In addition 
to the commission paid to them for the 
business produced they are granted else- 
where than Greater New York office 
quarters, clerical assistance, the use of a 
telephone and the actual postage neces- 
sary for the transaction of the agency’s 
or company’s business. In Greater New 
York they are furnished office quarters 
without charge for rent and the use 
of a telephone. 


Commissions Paid 


On workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability lines produced the of- 
fice broker is paid 10% of the gross 
paid premium; on automobile public lia- 
bility 17%4%; automobile property dam- 
age and collision 20%; all other liabil- 
ity, P. D. and collision premiums 171%%. 
On burglary and plate glass 221%4% in 
Greater New York and elsewhere 20%; 
boiler and machinery 171%4% and sprin- 
kler and water damage 15%. 

So far as fidelity and surety is con- 
cerned the office broker gets 20% com- 
mission on general fidelity and surety 
business; blanket fidelity and blanket 


position bonds 15%; and bankers and 


brokers blanket bonds 10%. 

As to how much commission the 
agency should pay an office broker so 
as to make a profit, the answer depends 
upon the facts of the individual case. 
Assuming that it comes within the rules, 
such commission depends entirely upon 
the agency’s overhead cost of handling 
the business which; of course, is a va- 
riable percentage. 

Buying a Producer’s Business 

The question of the basis upon which 
an agency should purchase the produc- 


er’s business in case he should leave the 


organization opens up a wide subject 
for discussion. No two opinion are the 
same; no hard and fast rule may be ap- 
plied inasmuch as different cases vary. 

The Red Book is told by home office 
agency executives that the common prac- 
tice is to pay the equivalent of one year’s 
commissions, taking into consideration 
before the deal is consummated such 
items as: how much of the business on 
the books can be held by the purchaser 


or whether the business is so classified 
as to be renewable from the company’s 
viewpoint. 

Many classes of business, particularly 
burglary and forgery, are written on a 
three year basis. For this reason the 
proportion of three-year business must 
be considered. A producer may be paid 
50% of the commission actually earned 
by the purchaser on the business he re- 
tains over this period of time, payable 
in instalments agreed upon. Of course, 
business which is non-renewable, such 
as contract bonds, should be eliminated 
under either plan. 


Subsequent Premium Situation 


Frequently the agency seeking to pur- 
chase the business of one of its of- 
fice brokers is confronted with what is 


known in the surety field as the sub- 
sequent premium situation. This means 
that a man today may write a bond for 
an executor on which the original pre- 
mium is paid but in accordance with the 
manual a reduced rate is allowed for all 
subsequent years that the bond is in 
force. 


One large company usually proceeds on 
the theory that when a producer placed 
a premium wherein subsequent pre- 
miums at a reduced rate were involved, 
then he, even though he left the com- 
pany’s service, was entitled to his origi- 
nal commission on the subsequent pre- 
miums. 


It is understood in this connection that 
if a surety man leaves his original com- 
pany he cannot switch subsequent pre- 
miums because he will be penalizing his 
client. 

As a final observation the question is 
raised as to whether the business devel- 
oped by the broker does not become the 
property of his employer. This would 
not be true in the case of an inde- 
pendent broker but where a man is 
given assistance, office help, telephone 
service and the use of an agency’s name 
and reputation, the employer certainly 
contributes something t@ the broker’s 
production. 





O. M. Doyle, Star Aircraft Producer 
Gives Effective Advertising Helps 


O. M. Doyle, who is now second vice- 
bresident of the Independence Indemnity 
in charge of its aviation underwriting, 
was the pioneer in selling this rapidly 
growing line on the Pacific Coast before 
he was called this summer to his execu- 
tive post at the home office of the com- 
pany. Previously he had been connected 
with the prominent Behrendt-Levy agency 
on the Coast and his selling achievements 
qualified him as one of the largest air- 
craft insurance producers in the country. 

In this article Mr. Doyle takes the 
viewpoint that in addition to a thorough 
knowledge of the policy forms and of the 
minutia that goes with knowledge of 
planes, airports, pilots, etc., an agent 
should join all aviation organizations, 
take an active part in legislation and ad- 
vertise his business everlastingly. He 
writes as follows for The Red Book: 

The aircraft insurance business offers 
great opportunities to the wide awake 
agent because there are very few per- 
sons who have a thorough knowledge 
of the business. In fact, it is astonish- 
ing how few persons in the entire United 
States at the present time are really 
equipped to handle this line. I only 
realized it when it became necessary to 
secure experienced personnel. That was 
our greatest difficulty this summer in 
the Independence organization when our 
aviation department was in its prelimi- 
nary stages. 

Take Active Part in the Industry 

In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of the policy forms and of the minutia 
that goes with knowledge of planes, air- 
ports, pilots, etc., an agent should inject 
himself into the industry by joining all 
organizations such as the National Aero- 
nautical Association and any local air- 
craft operators’ associations or local 
club. He should also take an active part 
in aviation legislation. For instance, the 
writer was very active recently in Cali- 
fornia in assisting the California Air- 
craft Operators’ Association in combat- 
ing some inhibitive state legislation 
which would have been a great drag on 
the industry. The members of the in- 
dustry are always grateful for this kind 
of help and usually reciprocate to the 
insurance agent who develops a utility 
value to them in helping them in vari- 
ous ways. 

As a member of his local chapter of 
the National Aeronautical Association or 
any aviation clubs the agent should be 


very active in assisting on committee 
work, 

No business will make much progress 
in America without extensive advertis- 
ing. This advertising does not have to 
be expensive. He should patronize not 
only the aviation journals but if he is 
developing business from sub-agents or 
brokers he should advertise in his local 
insurance journals. Friendly calls and 
literature should be used to contact those 
persons from whom business will be ob- 
tained. If the agent is working as a 
general agent and is obtaining business 
from sub-agents and brokers his con- 
tact, of course, will be mostly with the 
brokers and local agents showing them 
that his knowledge of the business will 
be of great help to them. If he is do- 
ing business direct with the industry 
then certain forms of specialty adver- 
tising should be worked out. 
Aircraft Phone Chart As Ad Medium 

From my experience, besides adver- 
tising in the magazines, I found that the 
most valuable form of advertising con- 
sisted in a handy aircraft phone chart 
of the industry. This list was made up 
on a card to be hung on the wall; it 
was 18x22 inches and had an attractive 
cut of an airplane in colors diving across 
a field of another color and on the up- 
per left hand corner of the cut was the 
agent’s name and in the upper right 
hand corner of the cut the words, “Avi- 
ation Insurance.” Underneath that was a 
caption, “Handy Aircraft Phone Chart.” 

This chart was an accurate telephone 
and address list of the members of the 
industry. It included the Department of 
Commerce inspectors, the examining 
physician for student permits, the mete- 
orological office, the transport lines— 
both their operating and ticket offices— 
taxi companies, schools, dealers, manu- 
facturers, the large oil companies and 
such firms as specialize in work for the 
aviation industry, such as welding, truck- 
ing companies, etc. This list was distrib- 
uted to about 1,500 persons, to the ho- 
tels, travel bureaus, all persons who wére 
on the handy phone list, to airports, rail- 
roads and automobile taxi cab companies. 

Circular Letter Appeal 


When these lists were printed up I 
had a number of copies printed on very 
thin paper. These were then cut and 
pasted on cards for routing purposes so 
that the boys in the office could proper- 
ly distribute them. Several of these thin 


copies were put aside for the time when 
the list would be revamped, which was 
about three times a year. A circula 
letter. would be made up somewhat 3 
follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

“The above is an imprint of your 
present listing on our Handy Air. 
craft Phone Chart. We are about 
to reprint this as of (date). Will 
you kindly indicate on the lines be- 
low whether there has been any 
change in your telephone number, 
corporate name or address? 

“You will find enclosed an envelope 
on which we will pay the postage on 
its return.” 

This letter met with almost 100% re. 
turn. In fact, the phone list became 59 
popular that we were offered money by 
some of the larger oil companies to in- 
clude their names. When we revamped 
the lists we secured new additions and 
alterations by going through the new 
telephone books, by consulting with the 
National Aeronautical Association and 
the aircraft magazines. 


Michelbacher Book 


(Continued from Page 47) 
applied. In general, it may be said that 
there are two schools of thought. One 
favors what is known as top-cost regu- 
lation, which simply imposes a definite 
limit upon the amount of money each 
company may expend for the develop- 
ment and production of business. The 
other maintains that this regulation is 
impractical and inadequate, and seeks by 
further restrictions not only to limit the 
total expenditures of each company for 
production expenses, but also to classify 
producers according to the services they 
render, and to limit the number and lo- 
cation of producers receiving substantial 
remuneration.” 

Mr. Michelbacher believes that al- 
though the top-cost rule may be formu- 
lated and promulgated with ease it lacks 
essential collateral provisions to insure 
the accomplishment of its purpose. He 
suggests as a corrective that premium 
volume be discarded as a sole basis for 
judging the relative value of producers 
and substitute instead a classification 
which depends upon the extent of serv- 
ices actually rendered. He says: “The 
remuneration of the several classes may 
thus be graduated in accordance with a 
tangible criterion which possesses real 
merit. Each producer will be paid for 
value actually received by the company, 
discrimination will be removed, and va- 
riations in remuneration from producef 
to producer will be justifiable.” 


A Peek Into the Future 


Taking a peek into the future of the 
business the author makes the prediction 
that the acquisition of business may de- 
velop into a battle royal between large 
consolidated groups of carriers in whic 
the ancient law of the survival of the 
fittest will govern. 








Put Agency Ad On 
Burning Building 


J. B. Lubbock, representative of the 
Employers’ group in Houston, 1 
who recently celebrated his twenty-fift 
anniversary in the business, is credite 
in the “Employers’ Pioneer,” compaty 
house organ, as the one who coined - 
slogan, “Fire Insurance for this Wor 
Only.” Lubbock has always gone in for 
spectacular advertising, his greatest te 
being in 1912, during the million dollar 
fire in Houston. The old Tower building 
was burning, and while the fire was,? 
its height he succeeded in hanging a S18 
on one of the burning walls advertising 
his agency. He settles most of his wre 
claims, and always in less than_a wee = 
time, and during his twenty-five sae” 
of business he has gained thousands 
friends and not one enemy. 
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ey each an 
~** Paid-Up Life Insurance......... $10,000.00 Not subject to evidence of insurability. 
ers bs 4. Paid-Up Life Insurance......... $22,920.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
imit te | Subject to evidence of insurability. 
clas 
a Before Age 60: 
stantial 
that al 5. Total and Permanent Disability Benefits 
- formu Waiver of Premiums 
it lacks 
) insure and 
se. He Monthly Income of $100.00 
pee At Death from Natural Causes: 
roducers 
rp 6. Face Amount or Cash Value (which- 
s: “The ever is the greater) never less than... $10,000.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
»§ may 
: ‘with a 
said “ At Death from Accident: 
ompany, 
bere 7. Double Face Amount............. $20,000.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
e The above illustration is for a $10,000.00 Policy 
> of the The “Seven Point Special’ is also issued to mature at Age 65 
rediction 
= A “SEVEN POINT SPECIAL” POLICY MEANS LIFE INSURANCE SATISFACTION 
in. which 
of the 
. Tue MANHATTAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ding ; Its traditions and ideals have been 
, of the built on the motto of “Reliability” 
ty. th and as such has earned the name 
credited of 
cee 
ine 
a ‘THE OLD RELIABLE’’ 
dl Founded 1850 
aa 654 Madison Avenue at Sixtieth Street 
sin New York, N. Y. 
a Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
ve years 
sands 0 
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Most people have in mind a wrecked 
factory or other large building when 
they think of explosion insurance. Ex- 
plosions may occur in a home just as 
well. The National Union in its agency 
publication prints a picture of a room 
in a house which looks as if a cyclone 
had struck it. It is what was once a 
kitchen and the explosion resulted in the 
destruction of the $14,000 home. 

What really happened was the explo- 
sion of a furnace in the cellar of this 
home and two women who were in the 


house lost their lives. They had gone to 
the cellar, presumably to see how the 
fire was burning in the combination gas 
and coal furnace. When they closed the 
furnace door the furnace was shattered 
by an explosion and flames shot across 
the cellar. 

Investigators of the company which 
installed the furnace said that the ex- 
plosion resulted from high pressure in 
the boiler due to failure to release the 
overflow valve provided in case of over- 
heating. 





Contingent Public Liability 


The W. G. Wilson agency of the Aetna 
Life, Cleveland, has asked representa- 
tives to watch for every building permit 
issued and then bear in mind that in ad- 


dition to fire insurance the following 
public liability protection should be car- 
ried: 

1. The owner needs contingent public 
liability, because if the contractor in- 
jures or kills someone, the owner is sure 
to be sued for damages, because the ac- 
cident happened in conjunction with his 
building and besides he is known to be 
financially responsible whether the con- 
tractor is or not. 

(Incidentally, the owner should insist 
upon a contractor’s bond guaranteeing 
completion of the work as per agree- 
ment.) 

2. The general contractor needs a di- 
rect public liability policy because there 
is great danger that he will hurt or kill 
someone in connection with such build- 
ing operations. Contractors may think 
there is no public exposure but they 
should be warned that aside from pedes- 
trians passing by or other persons vis- 
iting the place, employes of sub-contrac- 
tors on the same job may be injured or 


killed and can collect compensation by ° 


virtue of their own employment and then 
also sue the general contractor, because 
so far as such contractor is concerned, 
an employe of another contractor is a 
“member of the public.” (We have a 
$50,000 claim right now involving this 
very condition, when an employe of a 
plumber fell from a runwav erected bv 
the general contractor and had his back 
broken.) 

3. The general contractor also needs 
a contingent public liability policy in case 
he sublets any part of his operations. 
because his direct public liability policy 


will not take care of claims arising from 
work being performed under contract by 
others for him. 

4. The sub-contractor needs a direct 
public liability policy, the same as ex- 
plained above in the number two para- 
graph. 

“Not only should our men watch all 
new building operations and provide the 
coverages above suggested, but they 
should see that every contractor, large 
or small, be supplied with this essential 
public and contingent liability protec- 
tion covering all their operations—then 
they would not be bothered taking out 


- a policy every time a new contract was 


undertaken,” says the agency. 








Self Insurance 
(Continued from Page 16) 


run of accidents; but if a catastrophe 
occurs, even the largest of concerns mav 
be seriously handicapped or injured. 
Certainly a small concern could not af- 
ford to be a self-insurer because one 
accident alone might result in the fi- 
nancial ruin of that institution. 

2 It is a bit difficult to deal in generali- 
ties with this subject. One needs to 
know the particular kind of business that 
is contemplating self-insurance. One 
needs to know the character of its em- 
ployes, the kind of business it does, the 
need of safety work, and all the facts 
that should be taken into account if the 
applicant was to be a policyholder of 
an insurance company, but the forego- 
ing general observations would be applic- 
able in most instances. 


Recent Casualty Court Decisions 


Violet Greenall. vs. New Amsterdam 
Casualty—In the case of Violet Greenall 
v. New Amsterdam Casualty where the 
supreme court of the state of New York 
recently held that the insurer must sub- 
stantiate its defense that the beneficiary 
“failed to file any proof of loss what- 
ever with said company as required by 
the said policy,” by submitting proof 
of this defense in advance of the trial, 
an important ruling has been made by 
the same court involving the interpre- 
tation of the provisions of the policy 
relating to the filing of proofs. 


Justice William T. Collins in the Su- 
preme Court has directed the insurance 
company to submit proof in advance of 
the trial as to when it “furnished to the 
plaintiff within the time specified in said 
policy the forms for the filing of proofs 
of loss” and also to advise the plaintiff 
to whom on her behalf the forms were 
furnished and by whom on behalf of the 
insurance company. 

The court also directed the insurer to 
submit to the plaintiff a copy of its 
“forms for the filing of proofs of loss” 
involved in the action. 

This ruling and question of law do 
not seem to have been raised in any 
action on policies of insurance in this or 
any other jurisdiction, so that the ruling 
directly affects the proof of loss provi- 
sions in losses under policies insuring 
against loss of life caused by accidental 
means. 


Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein, 
attorneys for the’ plaintiff, appeared on 
behalf of the application before the 
court, which was opposed by Frederick 
Mellor, attorney for the defendant in- 
surance company. 


National Case Goods Co., Inc., vs. Na- 
tional Surety— A novel question of law 
has been raised by the insurance com- 
pany in the case of National Case Goods 
Co., Inc., plaintiff, against the National 
Surety, defendant, in the City Court of 
the City of New York, New York Coun- 
ty, under a credit insurance policy. 

The legal question involves the inter- 
pretation and construction of the provi- 
sions of the credit insurance policy. The 
condition of the policy to be passed upon 
by the court, reads as follows: 


“A premium in the sum of six hundred and 
ten (no /100 Dollars) ($610.00) shall be paid to 
the company when application is made for this 
policy, but an additional premium shall be paid 
to the company within thirty days after the ter- 
mination of this policy, calculated at the rate 
of twenty-five cents per thousand dollars on 
the gross sales of merchandise made during, the 
policy term, less the allowances and returns 
as hereinbefore provided, which may be in ex- 
cess of one hundred thousand dollars. The 
amount of this policy shall be increased by a 
sum equal to ten times the additional premium 
so paid. The insured shall, when requested, 
furnish the company with the amount of such 
excess sales.” 


The policy also provided that within 
thirty days after the termination of the 
policy, a final statement of claim must 
be filed with the insurer, and that “ad- 
justment shall be made within a period 
not to exceed sixty days after the receipt 
by the company of the final statement 
of claim.” 


The assured filed within thirty days 
after the termination of the policy, final 
statement of claim but the insurer re- 
fused to make any adjustment whatever. 
Suit was then instituted against the in- 
surance company and the insurer inter- 
poses as a defense to the action its claim 
that the gross sales of merchandise made 
by the plaintiff during the term of the 
policy, less allowances and returns, as 
therein provided, were $152,204.36, and 
that pursuant to the terms of the policy 


“there accordingly become due and payable 
by plaintiff to defendant an additional pre- 
mium of $13.00 within thirty days. after the 
termination of the said policy, to wit, 


“cation and an Order was enfere 


March 14, 1929, but that plaintiff ha; 
failed and neglected to pay such additional 
premium, although such period of time has 
elapsed since such termination.” 

In support of its claim that the failure 
to pay the $13 additional premium barre 
the claim which had already accrued, the 
insurance company cites two other cop. 
ditions of its policy, providing, 


“No suit or action on this policy shall be 
brought or be sustainable until after full com. 
pliance by the insured with the terms, condi. 
tions and stipulations of this policy” 
and 

“All the terms, conditions and stipulations of 
this policy are to be deemed conditions prece. 
dent to any claim by the insured.” 


Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein, 
attorneys for the plaintiff, contends that 
this defense cannot stand for the reason 
that the provision of the policy does not 
become operative until after the terni- 
nation of the policy, at which time the 
assured had already suffered losses dur- 
ing the period covered by the credit in 
surance policy. ; 

Mr. Davis also contends that when 
the initial premium of $610 had already 
been paid, the policy period having ex- 
pired, the final statement having been 
filed, setting forth the amount of the 
loss sustained during the policy period, 
and the insurance company being indebt- 
ed to the assured for a’sum far exceed- 
ing the amount of the small additional 
premium of $13 that by a mere process 
of computation, it can be deducted from 
the amount of the loss sustained, and 
that this provision of the policy is im 
equitable and without legal basis cand 
should not bar the policy holder from 
recovery of the loss actually sustained 
before the additional premium became 
due and ascertainable. 


The defendant insurance company is 
represented by Horwitz, Rosston & 
Hort, their attorneys. 


Seymour Dress Co,. Inc., vs. Indepent: 


ence Indemnity—A new law affecting it 
surance losses has been established i 
this case where the action was brougtt 
in the New York state supreme cout 
under a fidelity bond insuring the plait 
tiff against “pecuniary loss of mone), 
funds or other personal property” as the 
plaintiff should sustain “by any act 0 
acts of fraud or dishonesty (including 
fraud, theft, embezzlement, wrongful & 
traction or misapplication) directly 
through connivance with others,” on the 
part of certain employes while in the 
service of the plaintiff. 


The policy provided that upon the dis 
covery of a loss, immediate notice mus 
be given to the insurer. 

The plaintiff claims a loss occurred 
under the bond, in that one of its. os 
ployes, to whom property of the plaint! 
had been entrusted, disposed of ht 
same for his own use and benefit am 
failed to account therefor. 


The insurer in its answer and as? 
separate and special defense, claims that 
the plaintiff failed to give immediate a 
tice upon discovery of the loss, there! 
voiding liability under the policy. , p 

Upon application of Alex Davis ‘ 
Goldstein & Goldstein, attorneys for a 
plaintiff, Justice Louis A. Valente in 
supreme court has rendered a decisnt 
directing the insurer to substantiate ™ 
defense in advance of the trial that ” 
mediate notice was not given by! 
plaintiff. j 

This application was opposed by Dow 
ling & Alexander, attorneys representif 
the defendant, who claimed that the but 
den rested upon the plaintiff to estable 
affirmatively “each and every term a 
condition of the bond before it caf < 
cover” and submitted that the ine 
should not be compelled to substantia 
the defense in advance of the trial. ‘ 

The court however- granted “ oy 


supreme court accordingly. 
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Popularity Of “Canned Talks” Grows 





(Continued from Page 14) 


of U. & O. insurance, except the co- 
insurance form, which we will decide 
later. 
“1, Gross income from sales 

during the past year, less 

returns and_ allowances, 


Cost of raw materials or 
merchandise used during 
the year, less returns and 
allowances, consideration 
given to inventory of ma- 
terials or merchandise at 
the beginning and end of 
So See ee Se 
Subtract Item No. 2 from 
Item No. 1—the result is 
gross profits (or net prof- 
its), plus all charges and 
expenses that have been 
earned during the year.. 
Total of all expenses that 
could be avoided during 
business suspension, Say.. 
Subtract Item No. 4 from 
Item No. 3 to determine 
the approximate U. & O. 
value. If gross profits are 
net profits plus all ex- 
penses, and U. & O. value 
is net profits plus all 
continuing expenses, then 
U. & O. value is also the 
gross profits, less all ex- 
penses that can be avoided. 
Increase or decrease 
Item No. 5 by that per- 
centage which the earn- 
ings during the coming 
yearly period are expected 
to be increased or de- 
creased, say 20%  in- 
crease 
You would subtract Item 
No. 6 from Item No. 5 
if expected earnings were 
to be decreased. Add Item 
No. 6 to Item No. 5, if 
expected earnings are to 
be increased, as in the 
present case. The result 
is the amount of insur- 
ance that should be carried 780,000 
“If the business is subject to seasonal 
or fluctuating earnings, apportion the 
anticipated U. & O. value under Item 
No. 7 to each period as the earnings of 
each period bear to the annual earn- 
ings. In the case of your mercantile 


establishments the percentage of sales 
for each period shall govern. In the 
case of a manufacturing establishment, 
the percentage of production in each pe- 
riod governs. 


Coinsurance Forms 


“If a coinsurance U. & O. form is to 
be used, examine the requirements of 
the coinsurance clause and carry the 
amounts of insurance to meet these re- 
quirements. Some coinsurance forms re- 
quire that the net profits and all fixed 
charges and expenses earned (gross 


_ profits) be covered. Still another co- 


insurance form requires that net profits, 
plus the continuing expenses, which 
might continue during a period of short 
shut down, be covered. Knowing the 
requirements of the coinsurance U. & 
O. form to be used, the calculations rec- 
ommended above ‘can be altered to fit 
the case. 

“Now, Mr. President, we would like to 
have permission to obtain the following 
information from your treasurer, and 
we will then be in a position to cover 
each one of your plants and _ stores 
properly.” 

A Working Sheet 

The company man lays down the work 
sheet printed on this page, which the 
president examines closely: 

The president finally nods and the 
company man says: 

“Some of the principal members of 
your industry are on our books and we 
have arranged their U. & O. insurance 
in the same manner as we now propose 
to arrange yours.” 

The president arises and says, “Very 
well, gentlemen, we are sold on the 
idea and our treasurer will instruct you 
to place the insurance for us in the 
proper amounts on each property, as 
you determine.” 

The president passes the cigars and 
says, “You know, this is the first time 
I really had a clear idea what this in- 
surance was all about, and I am glad 
you came in to tell me about it, for I 
really am interested, but we have been 
very busy.” (Aside to treasurer.) “Bind 
the insurance and give me a memoran- 
dum on the subject for the next direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

“Good day, gentlemen.” 

Exit, with order in less than fifteen 
minutes. 





FIXED CHARGES AND EXPENSES 
FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


COLUMN A 


Annual expences 





. Advertising—Only cancellable contracts should be en- 
tered ii Colama B. 





Automobiles— Operating cost, repairs and depreciation 



























































‘12. Heat, Light and Power. 
13. I Premi 











Ahaed: 


“14. Interest on E 








15. Legal Expense—include in Column B only cancellable 





retainers. " 
16. Membership and Dues to Organizations. 





17. Office E: as supplies, postage, telephone, 
telegraph (not including branch office expense). 








f Services. 














21. Royalti 








2. Salarics— Oficial managers end employees under cou- 
tract. 





23. Salaries or Wages—Other employees who must be re 
Se ad Se “ “ 





24. Salaries or Wages—All other employees. 





25. Taxes—Municipal, Federal, State, Stock, Etc. 








26. Traveling Expenses. 





27. Trucking. 
. i not listed above. 
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the above compilation, to place it in safe 
revised from time to time as varying business conditions require. 


keeping for reference in the event of a 


Rain Insurance In A Nutshell 


By FELIX HARGRETT, 


Special Agent, Franklin Insurance Company 


It was in about 1750 that Lord Mans- 
field handed down his famous decision 
defining insurable interest which raised 
the business of insurance from a low 
level of speculation and gambling to its 
present honorable state. There is little 
reason to believe that Lord Mansfield 
had in mind rain insurance when he 
formed his sound opinions of insurable 
interest, but his decision applies just 
as well to this form of insurance as it 
does to insurance against property dam- 
age. Just as for other coverages, the 
number of your prospects for rain in- 
surance is limited only by the number 


FELIX HARGRETT 


of people who have an interest which 
niay suffier loss by the happening of the 
contingency insured against. A list of 
prospects will be long, showing the field 
for rain insurance much wider than gen- 
erally supposed. Following are a few 
events, indoor and outdoor, which are 
in particular need of this coverage: base- 
ball games, fairs, football games, auc- 
tion and mercantile sales, circuses, ten- 
nis matches, excursions, golf matches 
and carnivals. The list may be extend- 
ed interminably, limited only by the 
powers of imagination. Refreshment 
booths, concerts, lawn parties, theatres, 
pageants, tag days. aviation meets, prize 
fights, filling statins, and many others 
all present good opportunities for in- 
creasing vour income. 

There is no mystery about rain in- 
surance. The forms have recently been 
reduced in number and so simplified that 
it is no longer difficult for your pros- 
pect easily to understand just what the 
pocy means, under what circumstances 
and how much it pays. The confusing 
multiplicity of forms which were used 


when companies first began writing rain © 


insurance has thus been entirely dis- 
pelled and there is no reason now for 
reticence on the agent’s part to approach 
a prospect, fearful that he doesn’t com- 
pletely understand the policy he is try- 
ing to sell. 
The Two Forms 

There are only two forms and their 
distinctions are clearly indicated. 

Forms A.—By far the greater part 
of rain insurance is written under this 
form which is issued for a definite pe- 
riod of consecutive hours against loss 
by reason of either 1/10 or 2/10 of an 
inch of rainfall, or by rainfall in no 
specific amount. Any and every event 


offering an income expectancy may be 
covered by the use of this form. The 
assured must fill out an application 
which will contain the essential infor 
mation regarding the event, such as the 
name, location and time of occurrence 
and must estimate the anticipated gross 
income and name its sources. When the 
1/10 or 2/10 of an inch measured form 
is used the amount of insurance granted 
shall not exceed the gross income an- 
ticipated from experience of previous 
years. If the assured wishes the broad- 
er coverage afforded by the non-meas- 
ured no specific amount of rainfall form 
insurance granted shall not exceed 80% 
of the anticipated gross income, except 
in case of baseball games, where the 
amount of insurance is limited to 50% 
of the anticipated gross income. Of 
course, the degree of protection and 
rates vary according to the amount of 
rainfall insured against, the rate for 2/10 
of an inch being least and rate for no 
measured amount the greatest. A policy 
with this form will pay the difference 
between the anticipated gross income 
and the actual loss sustained. 

Form B.—Certain events have no in- 
come expectancy and run the risk only 
of loss of expenses in case of rainfall. 
For this kind of event Form B, which 
limits the amount of insurance to the 
actual expenses, has been devised. This 
form provides indemnity only against no 
specified amount of rainfall, there be- 
ing no provision for the 1/10 or 2/10 of 
an inch features. 


General Rules 


As for the general rules for writing 
rain insurance, the agent should keep 
in mind that (1) rain insurance does not 
cover property damage; (2) no policy 
is to be issued for a period of less than 
three hours; (3) application for insur- 
ance must reach the company not later 
than seven days before the event; (4) 
premium must be paid in advance; (9). 
the use of 1/10 or 2/10 of an inch form 
requires that a rain gauge be set up at 
a definite location and arrangements 
made with a qualified person to obtain 
a rainfall reading in which the measure 
of rainfall is determined and a recor 
of same made; or an agreements reached 
between the company and assured to ac- 
cept the rainfall readings of a nearby 
federal government weather observer; 
(6) if the policy provides for no spe 
cific measurement of rainfall the agett 
must instruct the assured to make a 
rangements with three disinterested 
reputable citizens to determine the & 
act time of rainfall at the place desig 
nated in the policy. ’ 

Rates vary according to the locality 
of the event, separate rate sheets for 
each state being provided. The rales 
are shown for each month of the yea 
and for varying numbers of consecutl\? 
hours for which the event is insure 
The sheets show only the 1/10 of, 
inch rates which are reduced by 1/3! 
the 2/10 of an inch requirement 1s 4 
part of the policy. From these rate 
special credits are allowed for fairs 
college and school foot ball games. , ge 
B rates are computed by applying ‘ 
given factor to the twelve hour ¢* 
rate for 1/10 of an inch as sa 
the tables, the factor varying accor 
to the number of hours during W¥ 
the insurance attaches. 

The agent will be rep 
for the effort he spends 
himself with this coverage. 
are large and the advertising V 
nected with public knowledge ! 
agent insures important events 1 0 
estimable value. 
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leading press syndicates considered the 
item worth releasing. 

During catastrophes or emergencies 
the National Board has been called upon 
to supply particulars from an engineer- 
ing or insurance viewpoint. No direct 
effort has been made to seek publicity, 
but as many of the National Board’s 
activities are of interest to the general 
public newspapers are beginning to look 
to the Board for material. 

When A. Bruce Bielaski, who was 
with the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington during the War, joined the Na- 
tional Board staff in charge of arson in- 
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Fire Insurance Gets Better Break 


(Continued from Page 10) 


more closely and carefully by a larger 
number of readers per paper. 


Telling Production Forces of Plan 


When the National Board’s public re- 
lations’ committee decided to increase 
the number of states in the educational 
advertising program a meeting of the 
field and rating forces was called: before 
the new advertising was scheduled to 
start. Opportunity was thereby afforded 
to describe the plan, answer questions 
and to obtain the co-operation of the 
men in the field. 

W. W. Ellis, assistant to General 
Manager Mallalieu of the National 
Board, and Wallace Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., the adver- 
tising agency of the National Board in 
Chicago, planned their itinerary well in 
advance and arranged for meetings at 
the beginning or end of the week, when 
field men could be reached at a central 
point without loss of time or needless 
traveling. The first one was held in 
Wisconsin, under the auspices of the 
Fire Prevention Association. Harry K. 
(“Smoky”) Rogers acted as chairman. 
The next was in Minneapolis, with 
Richard E. Vernor as chairman, under 
the auspices of the State Fire Preven- 
tion Association. In fact all meetings 
in western territory were held under the 
auspices of State Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciations, which are organized to do a 
year-round fire prevention work and ar- 
range a fire prevention inspection of 
cities by the field men as a public re- 
lations movement. 

Meetings were held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington and Portland, Oregon, and then 
Ellis and Rogers went on to San Fran- 
cisco and described the plan in detail to 
the Public Relations Committee of the 
Board of Underwriters of the Pacific. 
Percy F. Garnett, who was a pioneer in 
advertising for stock fire insurance com- 
panies on the coast and brought about 
improvements in fire protection by tell- 
ing people about their fire defenses in 
his advertising copy, attended the meet- 
ings in the Northwest, thus giving the 
National Board representatives the bene- 
fit of his experience. 


Delegation from Farm Journals 


Vernor again acted as chairman at the 
meeting in Des Moines, which was at- 
tended not only by state and special 
agents of the insurance companies, and 
representatives of the rating and inspec- 


tion bureaus, but by a delegation from 
the Meredith Publishing Co., which 
prints a number of farm journals in the 
West and a large magazine, “Better 
Homes and Gardens.” 

The meeting in the District of Co- 
lumbia was attended by local agents 
under the auspices of the local board. 

In West Virginia the advertising plan 
was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Field Men’s Association at White 
Sulphur Springs and was altogether suc- 
cessful. 

In Virginia a special meeting of the 
field and rating men was called at Rich- 
mond. 

On one of the hottest days in July a 
joint meeting of the Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi field men was held in New Or- 
leans, with John X. Wegmann acting as 
chairman. 

The last meeting was held in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in conjunction with 
the regular meeting of the field men of 
the state, to which advertising man- 
agers of several of the insurance com- 
panies were invited. 


Committee in Each State 


At each meeting it was found expedi- 
ent to have Mr. Ellis discuss the need 
of a public relations plan in the fire in- 
surance business and outline the consid- 
erations which led to the formation of 
the present plan. He spoke of the ne- 
cessity of co-operation among compa- 
nies, between companies and agents, and 
among agents, in order that the business 
might. present a united front and that 
the service rendered the public might 
be understood. Mr. Rogers discussed 
stock fire insurance from an outsider’s 
viewpoint and as the advertising prob- 
lem appealed to an advertising agency. 
He also stressed the principles of pub- 
lic service, making the statement that no 
other business could show the record of 
public service rendered by stock fire in- 
surance. 

A committee was appointed in each 
state to bring about greater co-operation 
on the part of local agents with the Na- 
tional Board plan. Several of these com- 
mittees have performed extraordinary 
service for stock fire insurance, by vis- 
iting all the local agents in their state 
and making them thoroughly acquainted 
with the plan. Last year, C. T. Tidrick 
of Ohio found it advisable to divide the 
state into sections, making two men of 
his committee responsible for a definite 


territory. 


He believed that the local 
agents should know about the National 
Board plan of advertising for two rea- 


sons: First, in order that they might 
discuss the subject matter with their cli- 
ents; second, in order that their own 
advertisements in local daily or weekly 
papers might appear concurrently with 
the National Board advertisement, as 
the good will created for stock fire in- 
surance by National Board advertising 
would naturally be of greater benefit to 
local agents who advertised that they 
were connected with the stock fire in- 
surance business. 











W. WARREN ELLIS 


The demand by local agents for ad- 
vertising material has been so insistent 
that the public relations department of 
the National Board has prepared over 
a hundred pieces of individual copy, and 
several sets of advertisements for the 
use of local boards or local associations. 


Not Trying to Sell Insurance 


Among its educational advertising 
campaign the National Board says to 
agents: 

“It is believed that this advertising of 
the stock companies will create a strong- 





Advertisements Prepared by National Board For Use by Local Agents 
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Your Insurance Dollar Buys 
MORE Than Insurance 


Ft dollar you invest in a Stock Fire Insurance 
policy guarantees you sound protection from 
financial loss and helps save life and property. 


A small percentage of your premium is set aside 
for fire prevention work, which helps in reducing 
fire hazards and in eventually bringing about 
lower insurance rates. 


The Stock Fire Insurance agent in your com- 
munity is ready to place his experience and service 
at your disposal in order to safeguard you from 
any possible loss. 


Protect yourself against loss with 
complete insurance! 

















, 4 Property Vacant 
/ or Unoccupied ? 


If so, consult your insurance agent 


UNOCCUPIED PROPERTY js that 
which contains furnishings and is 
tenanted only part of the time or 
temporarily closed. 

VACANT PROPERTY js that intended 
for use as residence, business, 
pleasure or worship. but which for a 
time is neither furnished nor occupied. 


Since unoccupied and vacant property is recog- 
nized as increasing the fire risk, the owner 
should consult his insurance agent. It is some- 
times necessary to adjust the rate under such 
conditions, in order that the insurance protec- - 
tion may not become void. 

If you own vacant or unoccupied property 
consult your local stock fire insurance agent 
about endorsing the policy. 












Is 
Self- Deception 


No concern can carry its own risk 
without endangering its own capital. 
Regardless of how a self-insurance 
fund against fire is provided, it re- 
mains a part of the capital. 


N case of fire, credit, time and money become 
the greatest problems of the hour. Inevitable 
delays in readjustment before a building 
is reconstructed, re-equipped and restocked, 
add annoyance and anxiety to an already 
worrisome problem. 


The Stock Fire Insurance agent in your 
community will review your insurance re- 
quirements measured to the present value of 
your property, provide adequate protection 
SB and render other valuable service. His ad- 

vice is without obligation. 
Let us send you, without cost, our booklet én 





Self-Insurance. Call, write or ‘phone. 
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er public faith in stock fire insurance— 
a greater appreciation of its many serv- 
ices—a more widespread desire on the 
part of property owners for intelligent 
local counsel on insurance matters. 

“The companies are not trying to sell 
insurance through this advertising. But 
they are endeavoring to establish a finer 
background of confidence and acceptance 
so that you—the agent—may present 
your stock fire insurance service on the 
basis of an ever-increasing advantage to 
you and your clientele.” 

Tie-ups 

The local advertising is designed to 
meet many requirements from agents for 
help in the preparation of copy. The 
ads cover many points not generally un- 
derstood by the public about fire insur- 
ance. 

Some of the pieces are to a degree 
institutional, yet they are all specific in 
appeal, and that appeal is that the read- 
er shall see the agent when in need of 
insurance counsel and service. 

The two types of advertising—one 
sponsored by the companies and the 
other available for the agents’ use—are 
essentially different, yet they are closely 
related—they tell the same story from 
different angles—and they are all de- 
signed not only to enable the insuring 
public to better understand and appre- 
ciate stock fire insurance, but more 
thoroughly to establish the idea that the 
agent—the distributor of this service— 
is an indispensable part of the whole 
plan of stock insurance and a depend- 
able and necessary factor in the busi- 
ness. 


Chairmen of Co-operating Committees 

The chairmen of the committees co- 
operating with the National Board plan 
of advertising follow: T. A. Phillips, 
Charleston, W. Va.; George M. Good- 
ridge, Richmond; Ira P. Reynolds, Port- 
land, Ore.; W. R. Campbell, New Haven; 
C. W. Borrett, Des Moines; Everett 
Potter, New Orleans; George D. Van 
Wagonen, Minneapolis; Roy L. Nicho- 
lason, Milwaukee. 

Other Dailies Using Articles 

Among other daily papers using insur- 
ance articles are these: 

“Daily Graphic,” Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
“Evening Herald,” Los Angeles; “Morn- 
ing Sun,” Long Beach, Cal.; “Express- 
Courier,” Fort Collins, Colorado; “Jour- 
nal Courier,” New Haven; “Times,” 
Hartford; “Evening Star,” Washington, 
D. C.; “Morning News,” Savannah; 
“Star Bulletin,’ Honolulu, Hawaii; 
“Daily Post,” Idaho Falls, Idaho; “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” Chicago; “Peoria 
Journal,” Peoria, Ill.: “State Register,” 
Springfield, Ill; “Star,” Peoria, IIl.; 
“Dispatch,” Kokomo, Ind.; “Journal 
Gazette,” Fort Wayne, Ind.; “News,” In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; “Tribune,” Sioux City, 
Iowa; “Evening Gazette & Republican,” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: “Daily Capitol,” 
Topeka, Kansas; “Beacon,” Wichita, 
Kansas; “Daily Independent,” Ashland, 
Ky.; “Hazard Leader,” Hazard, Ky.; 
“Leader,” Whitesburg, Ky.; “Evening 
News,” Portland, Me.; “Evening Ex- 
press,” Portland, Me.; “Press Herald,” 
Portland, Me.; “Kennebec Journal,” 
Augusta, Me.; “Daily Sun,” Lewiston, 
Me.; “Journal,” Lewiston, Me.; “Senti- 
nel,” Waterville, Me.; “Daily News,” 
ai Me.; “Commercial,” Bangor, 

eS. 

Also “Courier Gazette,” Rockland, 
Me.; “Daily Globe,” Fall River, Mass.; 
“Free Press,” Melrose; Mass.; “Dis- 
patch,” St. Paul, Minn.; “Evening Trib- 
une,” Albert Lea, Minn.; “Clarion Ledg- 
er,” Jackson, Miss.; “Omaha’s Own 
Magazine,” Omaha, Neb.: “World-Her- 
ald,” Omaha, Neb.; “Le Progress,” 
Nashua, N. H.; “Telegraph,” Nashua, 
N. H.; “Daily Times,” Watertown, N. Y.: 
“Inquirer,” Salamanca, N. Y.; “Bulletin,” 
Fayetteville, N. Y.; “Post-Standard,” Sy- 
racuse, N. Y.; “Union Sun and Journal, 
Inc.,” Lockport, N. Y.; “Record,” Greens- 
boro, N. C.; “Times,” Raleigh, N. C.; 
“Advocate and American Tribune,” New- 
ark, Ohio; “Times-Press,” Akron, Ohio; 
“Madison Press Company,” 
Ohio; “Daily News,’Canton, Ohio; 
“Tribune,” Tulsa, Okla.; “News,” Okla- 


Insuring Skyscrapers 


Continued from Page 13) 


construction, which in view of the in- 
accessible lofty heights to which they 
are now extending, makes it highly im- 
portant that every possible means of fire 
protection and prevention be adopted. 
In view of costly recent experiences 
local builders have in many instances 
adopted recommendations recently sug- 
gested by local fire insurance organiza- 
tions and are using fireproofed wood- 
work in their high scaffolding, hoist 
platforms and runways, with incombust- 
ible supporting members, and are in- 
Stalling standpipe systems with hose at 
outlets as the structural steel frame 
work proceeds. Chemical extinguishers, 
barrels and pails of water are generally 
being distributed throughout the build- 
ings, as the floor arches are set. Watch- 
man service is also being vastly improved 
by the iristallation of watchmen super- 
vision systems such as watch clock sta- 
tions with central station connections. 


Standpipe Fire Protection 


_ There still appears to be a weak link 
in the standpipe fire protection in the 
high builders’ risks in that as yet our 
local fire department apparatus does not 
appear to be provided with hose for 
connecting the fire department pumpers 
to the siamese standpipe connections, 
sufficiently strong to withstand the tre- 
mendous pressure that may be necessary 
to carry water to the top of the build- 
ings, without danger of the bursting of 
the hose as occurred and resulted in 
costly delays in connection with the 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel fire and other 


instances on record. It is hoped this 
will receive early attention. 

As a permanent means of fire protec- 
tion in the higher buildings standpipe 
supply tanks of ample capacity should 
be installed at the top and on one or 
more intermediate floor levels. depending 
upon the height of the building. No 
building over 4100 feet high should be 
dependent upon one tank at the top as 
a supply for standpipes. One additional 
supply tank should be installed for every 
one hundred feet of elevation over 400 
feet. 

In addition to the tanks, standpipe 
systems in high buildings should be pro- 
vided with at least one standard fire 
pump with cistern or suction tank of 
ample capacity, as an auxiliary water 
supply. 

Additional auxiliary fire pumps and 
supply tanks for same should be pro- 
vided for buildings exceeding 400 feet 
in height, at least one additional pump 
and pump supply tank for every 200 feet 
of height in excess of 400 feet. Aux- 
iliary pumps and pump supply tanks 
should be located on intermediate floors 
similar to standpipe tanks. 

Standpipe tanks and pumps should be 
installed and put in ‘commission in 
builders’ risks as soon as practicable as 
the construction work proceeds. 

High class watchman service is of the 
utmost importance in high buildings in 
all stages of builders’ risks and when 
complete and occupied. Hourly rounds 
should be made, the watchman visiting 
all sections of the premises nights, Sun- 
days and holidays, under supervision of 
efficient watch clock system. 





Self Insurance 
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It follows, therefore, that the figures 
of a self insurer as to his profits are 
never definite. He usually sets up a 
fund of insurance premiums which is 
not definite or accurate. He sets up lia- 
bilities against this fund which frequent- 
ly are not accurate. When you add to 
this picture the fact that the losses on 
any risk usually run in cycles you come 
to the conclusion that the executive who 
prides himself on the surplus existing 
in his self-insurance fund is usually look- 
ing at a mirage. 

I wonder whether the executive who 
depends on this situation ever realizes 
that the bank which is financing him 
is hardly justified in accepting the finan- 
cial statement of his company when he 
obviously does not know his own liabil- 
ities. 

Profiting By Experience 

I have, from time to time, advised 
certain assureds to try self-insurance 
but usually for one of the following 
reasons: Some risks are not insurable 
at a fair rate because it has been im- 
possible to train the organization to a 
full realization of the fact that a dollar 
of unnecessary loss on an insured haz- 
ard of that business is a wasted dollar 
just as much ds unnecessary payrolls or 
illegitimate prices for materials used in 
the industry. Such a risk ultimately, 
through bad experience becomes unin- 








homa City, Okla.; “Times-Leader,” 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; “Eagle,” Butler, Pa.; 
“Press,” Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Index Jour- 
nal,” Greenwood, S. C.; “Daily Mail,” 
Anderson, S. C.; “Morning News and 
Review,” Florence, S. C.; “News,” 
Greenville, S. C.; “Herald,” Spartanburg, 
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Montpelier, Vt.; “Times,” Barre, Vt.; 
“News,” Northfield, Vt.; “Times-World,” 
Roanoke, Va.; “Times Dispatch,” Rich- 
mond, Va. 


surable at a fair rate and many who 
boast of their success with self-insur- 
ance have been driven into self-insur- 
ance through their inability to other- 
wise train the organization and reduce 
insured losses. I know of cases of this 
kind. 

There is another class of risks which 
offers a legitimate field for self-insurance, 
namely, those which are over-financed 
for their own business and have so pro- 
tected themselves against the hazards of 
that business both from a physical stand- 
point and from an organization stand- 
point that their losses are entirely out 
of line with gther people engaged in 
their class of work and therefore the 
rates established for that class by in- 
surance companies cannot be fairly ap- 
plied to that particular risk. In most 
branches of insurance that difficulty is 
overcome by experience rating or by 
competition, but there are probably al- 
ways some risks which cannot get a 
fair justifiable rate. This situation is 
usually temporary and self-insurers make 
the mistake of continuing their self-in- 
surance when that condition ho longer 
exists. Of those assureds who think they 
are in this class only 10% actually are. 
The strange part of it is that the most 
successful people in any business are 
the last ones to attempt to go into a 
side line like insurance because they 
have built their success on the theory 
that they want to do their business with 
people who make a reasonable profit 
with the result that they do not expect 
to buy insurance or anything else at cost 
since they insist on selling their own 
product at a profit. 

It would be indelicate for me at this 
time to ask self-insurers to check up 
and determine what their invested in- 
surance surplus amounts to just now and 
whether they are certain that it can 
be promptly converted into sufficient 
cash to meet an uninsured catastrophe. 
However, exceptional demands for cash 
do often come at very inopportune mo- 
ments. 
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Insurance Men Mayors 
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Mr. Batterson was married in April, 
1914, to Anne Grewar Cargill, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Cargill of Dun- 
dee, Scotland. They have one son, 
James Goodwin Batterson, 4th, who is 
fourteen years old. 

During the war Mr. Batterson served 
as a member of the Hartford General 
Registration Board in charge of war 
conscription. He himself entered the ser- 
vice in 1918 as a member of the Machine 
Gun Officers’ Training Camp at Camp 
Hancock, Georgia. He was _ honorably 
discharged from the army in December, 
1918, returning to his post at the Trav- 
elers. The only public office he held 
until his election as mayor of Hartford 
was as a member of the Hartford Po- 
lice Board, of which he later became 
chairman, winning the respect and affec- 
tion of the police force through his 
straight-from-the-shoulder attitude on all 
questions. 

Three years ago he was chairman of 
a campaign committee to raise $150,000 
for a building expansion fund for St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in West Hart- 
ford, which he attends. He is a mem 
ber of the Hartford Golf Club, Wam- 
panoag Club, Hartford Republican Club, 
Rau-Locke Post, American Legion, Trin- 
ity College Alumni Association, Hart- 
ford Get-Together Club, Sons of_the 
American Revolution and Hartford Club. 

Mayor Alfred Hurrell 

Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of The Prudential and for 
many years one of the most prominent 
men in the insurance fraternity, 1s may- 
or of Glen Ridge, N. J. After recelv- 
ing a common high school educatiot, 
during which time he also had brief ex- 
periences as a railroad clerk and beet 
keeper, he attended and was graduate’ 
from the Buffalo Law School and thet 
engaged in the general practice of law 
in Buffalo. In 1909 he served as a& 
sistant district attorney for rie county. 
Later, he was appointed counsel for the 
New York Insurance Department = 
Superintendent Hotchkiss, and in apt 
served as special counsel in charge - 
the investigation of fire insurance } 


the Merritt Committee of the New boo 
legislature. Later, he became ott 
of the Association of Life Insura 


Presidents and in 1915 joined The Pru 
dential as associate genera! solicitor. 
Glen Ridge is one of the lest = 
ban municipalities in the Greater “ad 
York district. It is a home coma 
entirely and is noted, among other t sd 
for the excellence of its public scm’ 
system and the fact that it w I not, oe 
mit the erection of apartments within ily 
boundaries. The community natura | 
thinks itself fortunate in having % 







an able chief executive. = ne of 
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he makes in a monthly survey the trust 
company sends out gratis and which he 
edits. Newspapers and financial publi- 
cations all over the country quote this 
house organ and go to considerable ex- 
pense in reproducing charts and graphs 
showing trends of business and prices. 
This is public relations work but it is 
fled away in many educational and serv- 
ice institutions as primary source infor- 
mation. 

These surveys and bulletins have come 
to be a characteristic form of public re- 
lations work by banks and trust com- 
panies. They cost a great deal of money 
todo because they must, above all things, 
be accurate and only economists and 
statisticians can work up material of the 
quality demanded. It would be fatal 
fora bank to turn out “half-baked” in- 
formation. It has been the tradition that 
the banker learns about business chang- 
es before anyone else and these eco- 
nomic reviews foster the idea in the 
public mind. Some of these bank pub- 
lications are of the highest order and 
their reviews of industry and discussion 
of conditions are as authoritative as can 
be had because they are prepared by 
economists specializing in the field. Sev- 
eral of the banks have as regular mem- 
bers of their staffs former professors of 
economics of standing. 


Personality in Public Relations 


Some of the most effective public re- 
lations work is built around a person- 
ality. A public relations man of a cor- 
poration or business is fortunate if he 
has a personality to work with that can 
be fitted into his plans. 

Dr. Steinmetz brought the name of 
the General Electric Co. before the pub- 
lic more vividly than any other person 
identified with it. The striking news 
value of his experiments like making ar- 
tificial thunderbolts in the laboratory ar- 
rested the attention of the world over 
its coffee. Judge Gary was the recog- 
nized public relations man of the United 
States Steel Corp. He issued all state- 
ments on behalf of the company and he 
stood and took the blows when it was 
under attack which was not infrequently 
in the old days. Judge Gary did not 
use the modern public relations tech- 
nique. He was autocratic, resented sug- 


gestions on how to run the company 
and was personally indifferent to what 
the public thought. But in spite of his at- 
titude he was the first man the news- 


Papers went to on any question involv- 
ing the steel industry and often on gen- 
tral business matters. 

An ideal personality from the public 
‘lations viewpoint is Charles M. 
Schwab. B. C. Forbes, the writer on 


usiness, says that Mr. Schwab is one 
of the rare 


personalities whom men 
speak of as “charming.” His presence 
7 4 speaker insures the success of any 
gathering. He is of incalculable value 


'o the Bethlehem Steel Co. and although 
chairman of the board he is the real 
public relations man of the organization. 
“ome public relations people in New 
ork are saying that the biggest public 


iuitions Personality on the horizon to- 
hen Matthew S. Sloan, president of 
» New York Edison Co. and a num- 


va of affiliated electric utilities. In 
ype Mr. Sloan is a go-getter of the 


ne mel cates the 
mando noo. UACOMpromising in his de- 
ating so “DIS Organization and an oper- 
'ng and 


organizing genius. He came 


Nay rots. was discovered by the 
the New eg interests who control 
thirty-« a ork Edison group and at 
rae ec was president of the Brook- 
binatio on Co. He has that rare com- 


nN of a technical background and 
ing leet personality. After arriv- 
until ‘§} rooklyn it was no time at all 

pioan was in the thick of civic 


at hustling borough. When 


a fine 


tivities in th 
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Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Co. A 
spokesman for banking. 


they made him president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce he was heading all the 
“drives” and group activities in sight. 
The name Sloan would put anything over 
in Brooklyn and it seemed he never 
turned anything down. Now that he is 
president of the New York Edison as 
well as the Brooklyn Edison and sev- 
eral others, Sloan is being picked to or- 
ganize all sorts of public undertakings 
in Manhattan. This is all public relations 
work regardless of other factors that 
may enter into such activity. 


Standard Oil and New York Central 


Probably no action by a corporation 
did more to change the attitude of news- 
papers towards corporations than did 
the action of the Standard Oil Co. in 
employing J. I. C. Clark to handle its 
public relations. For years the Standard 
Oil Co. was a target for cartoonists, for 
editorial writers, for muckrakers. It 
was partly the Standard Oil’s own fault 
because it adopted an attitude of high 
and lofty scorn towards newspapers and 
their representatives while under the 
fire of this attack, in part inspired by 
Ida Tarbell’s book about John D. Rocke- 
feller and the corporation of which he 
was the head. Reporters going to No. 
26 Broadway had to cool their heels and 
got no satisfaction even if finally ad- 
mitted to the presence of an: Officer. 

The directors decided to meet the 
newspapers half way. Mr. Clark, who 
was Sunday editor of the New York 
“Herald” at one time, was made the 
point of contact with reporters and be- 
fore long the hostile attitude towards 
the corporation changed. 

One of the first of the corporations to 
adopt a friendly attitude towards the 
newspapers and see that their demands 
for facts and in corroboration of ru- 
mors met with consideration and atten- 
tion was the New York Central. Its 
publicity man, George H. Daniels, was 
one of the best public relations men the 
country has ever seen. 


Public Utilities Show the Way 


The public utilities, especially in the 
electric and gas field, are doing the 
greatest amount of public relations work 
in this country. In the background of 
all utilities public relations problems is 
the rate question. The buver of elec- 
tricity cannot see the “juice.” There can 
be no sense appeal in the product. The 
vacuum cleaner or light bulb is seen but 
they are not associated with the monthly 
bill. The present day publicity of elec- 
tric and gas companies, particularly the 
advertising, stresses not what the com- 
panies have to sell but health, comfort, 
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and labor saving. Their product is 
translated in term of things greatly de- 
sired by the buyer. , 

Among other activities featured ir 
utilities public relations work are com- 
munity participation and employe edu- 
cation. From the public relations stand- 
point the utilities look upon themselves 
as citizens. They are humanized in citi- 
zenship relations. Especially in any elee- 
mosynary undertaking the utility wants 
to have a part. In various ways they 
tie themselves up with the community. 
These companies believe that there is 
a distinct advantage in their employes 
knowing something about the company 
viewpoint on matters likely to be mis- 
understood by the public. Through 
house organs, classes and in other ways 
the companies do considerable educa- 
tional work among employes. 

One of the best public relations steps 
taken by the electric companies has been 
the adoption of a graduated scale of 
charges. The more you use the cheaper 
the rate. This is the quantity production 
principle adapted to “juice.” With the 
adoption of many new uses for electricity 
it has been possible to reduce the base 
rate and so it becomes a cycle that bene- 
fits all concerned. te 

The advanced attitude of the utilities 
toward public relations was expressed by 
Matthew S. Sloan in the following: 

“T believe the electrical industry, not- 


Understanding 


withstanding all its progress, all its ac- 
complishments, all its very real and 
measurable ,contributions to the better- 
ment of human life, has not made friends 
of the public. It has not thoroughly 
taken the public into its confidence. It 
has not told the public, over and over 
again, the basic economic facts behind 
the operation of the industry. It has 
not sold itself to the public. It has 
been apparently content only to sell elec- 
trical service.” 


New Vs. Old Ideas on Publicity 


The work being done by some of the 
leading public relations counsel of the 
country has caused an entire revaluation 
of ideas about publicity, although one 
wouldn’t discover the fact from the 
“handouts” that still swamp the editorial 
desk. There is a fundamental basis for 
this, too. The amount of new informa- 
tion pressing for attention has compelled 
the average person to depend upon oth- 
ers, mostly newspapers and periodicals, 
to sort out and present for quick assimi- 
lation, the information he should know. 
In this complex situation the public re- 
lations counsel has come as an expert 
on establishing a contact with group 
opinion. Competition for attention is 
keen. The best man usually wins. 

Publications cannot conduct the care- 
ful research required to reveal many im- 
portant facts about a business. On the 
other hand a large company may be 
equipped with both the technical staff 
and original source of information and 
indeed it may be the only properly quali- 
fied source of the facts. In such cir- 
cumstances the material prepared for the 
newspapers is not only welcomed but 
eagerly looked for. 

As business grows more complex it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to foilow all 
the developments that affect it. The 
great metropolitan newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, whose editors understand the 
complexities of modern business, wel- 
come the co-operation_of public relations 
men who have proved by past perform- 
ance to be reliable sources of informa- 
tion in their fields. It is only the small 
town editor who writes grouchy and in- 
sulting letters to the public relations de- 
partments of business organizations and 
companies quoting space rates for the 
publicity sent to the paper. The metro- 
politan editor and public relations man 
recognize advertising as an indispensable 
part of public relations. One does not 
substitute for the other. The modern 
idea is that the “handout” reading notice 
is neither one nor the other and does 
no one concerned any good, least of all 
the paper printing it, because it has by 
so much weakened the pull of its reader 
interest. 





Non-Assessable Policies 


The question of assessment liability 
under mutual policies is a perennial sub- 
ject of discussion, says a writer in “Un- 
derwriters’ Report” of San Francisco. 
Originally—and this goes back many 
years—the theory of mutual insurance 
provided that all policies should be sub- 
ject to assessment in event the com- 
pany’s assets were insufficient to meet 
its liabilities. This assessment liability 
was supposed to offset the lack of the 
cash capital that a stock company pos- 
sesses and which serves as a guarantee 
fund put up by the stockholders for the 
protection of the policyholders. . Theo- 
retically, a mutual company able to call 
on its members for an aggregate assess- 
ment liability of $1,000,000 offers the 
same reserve strength as a stock com- 
pany with a capital or guarantee fund 
of the same amount—assuming that the 
mutual’s members are all responsible fi- 
nancially and will answer the assessment 
call. 


While this argument might appeal to 


some of the prospective members who 
were inclined to question the loss-pay- 
ing ability of the mutuals, the latter’s 
operators also found that the threat of 
a possible assessment created a sales 
resistance difficult to overcome, so that 
they eventually busied thmselves to se- 
cure adoption by the various states of 
laws that would permit them to issue so- 
called non-assessable policies after they 
had accumulated a specified amount of 
assets and cash surplus. The mutual 
operators believed that the ability to 
issue a non-assessable policy would meet 
the objections of prospects who declined 
to accept mutual insurance because of 
the possibility of being assessed. In 
fact, this thought does appeal to some 
mutual policyholders who overlook the 
fact that with the mutual’s power of as- 
sessment removed by law, it lacks what- 
ever reserve strength it previously pos- 
sessed in its ability to assess policyhold- 
ers in the event that it came on finan- 
cial difficulties and was unable to pay its 
claims with the funds actually on hand. 
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Company Managers 


Look Into Future 
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teed stocks and common stocks. During 
the last few years we haveshad a very 
handsome profit from our common 
stocks. 


The Commissions Question 


The question of commissions is a se- 
rious one and the Insurance Departments 
are watching the acquisition cost very 
carefully. It has always been our feel- 
ing that we should endeavor to control 
commissions and reduce them to a rea- 
sonable basis. There is no doubt they 
are now entirely too high. If the com- 
panies can afford to pay such high com- 
missions the natural inference is that 
rates are too high. All of our effort 
with our associates has been to endeavor 
to curtail the acquisition cost and we 
even went so far in New Jersey as to 
take a stand against the non-policy writ- 
ing agents which we felt was one of the 
evils of our business. When a company 
can afford to pay a non-policy writing 
agent full commission for his business, 
when he is nothing more than a broker, 
it is a decided obstacle in the way of 
reduction of commissions. We had hoped 
when we took this stand in New Jersey 
that we would be supported by some of 
our associates but none of them have 
come forward and joined us. It may 
cost us some money locally but we be- 
lieve, from the many letters we have re- 
ceived, that the legitimate local agents 
throughout the country quite agree with 
us in the position we have taken. 

In closing let me say that the principle 
of grouping companies is one that is 7o- 
ing to grow. The acquisition cost must 
be reduced; if not we are going to have 
strong pressure brought on us for a re- 
duction in rates—in fact there are some 
states in which the rates should be re- 
duced at this time. However, this should 
not be done except with a great deal of 
care with a reduction of rates on the 
profitable classes and an increase on 
those that have proved unprofitable. 





Companies Must Co-oper- 
ate Or State Will Step In 


By J. B. LEVISON, 
President, Fireman’s Fund 








I do not think that there will be any 
very startling revolution in the fire in- 
surance business within the next ten 
years. As the country develops insur- 
ance companies, together with all other 
business enterprises, will undoubtedly 
continue to grow. The big ones will 
doubtless continue to absorb the smaller 
ones and there will probably be further 
amalgamations of companies other than 
small ones. 

The disturbing part of the situation, 
as I see it, is that the company execu- 
tives, themselves, in their greed for busi- 
ness fail so often to appreciate the out- 
standing importance of co-operation. 
This may in the end lead to further 
interference on the part of the state. 

Some years ago I delivered an address 
before the Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest in which I called 
a spade a spade, as I recollect it, and 
what has happened since more than con- 
firms what I said at that time. 





A Comment on Human 
Nature And On 
Preferred Classes 


By J. LESTER PARSONS, 


President, United States Fire 











Why anybody would value my opinion 
as to the conditions that will prevail in 
the fire insurance business ten years 
from now is beyond my comprehension. 

My guess is that the business will 
continue to get no better very fast until 
human nature changes or until rates are 
revised to eliminate preferred classes. 
When this happens the business will be 
on a much sounder footing than it is 
today. 

I anticipate that the idea will not be 
received with wild acclaim. 





Editor’s Note: 


Four prominent top executives sent in the following 


contributions to this symposium, asking that their names not be used. 





ound Underwriting 
Will Come Back Again 


By U. S. MANAGER 
of British Company Group 








You ask my views as to what the 
situation in the Fire Insurance business 
will be ten years hence, which necessi- 
tates reviewing the past as well as the 
present to ascertain whither the present 
trend of events is leading us. 

Looking back, we see the picture of 
an honorable industry allowed to dete- 
riorate during recent years into a mad 
fight for business at any cost, in which 
all sound principles of underwriting have 
been sacrificed to a greed for premiums; 
in which mutual distrust has been fos- 
tered among a body of companies who, 
to a greater extent than exists in al- 
most any other business, are dependent 
upon co-operation and loyaltv for suc- 
cess; in which the cost of the business 
has been increased to such an extent 
that immediately a premium is written, 
almost 50% of it is already hypothecated 
to expenses; and as a result of which 
the loyalty and pride of the Agent in his 
representation of a reputable company 
has, in only too many cases, disappeared. 

We also see how a helpful financial 
market assisted companies—on paper, at 
any rate—to overcome handsomely the 
disastrous effects which would other- 
wise have resulted, by increasing the 
apparent values of many securities to 


figures which cannot be justified, and 
also how a fortuitous improvement in 
loss experience during the past year or 
so has helped towards delaying the ex- 
posure of unsound underwriting prac- 
tices. 


Will-o’-the-Wisp Profits 


These two factors latterly made the 
insurance business appear an Eldorado, 
bringing much new capital into the field, 
mostly attracted by a will-o’-the-wisp in 
the form of investment profits and large 
surpluses which can be accumulated from 
premiums purchased at great cost, and 
this has accentuated the difficulties. 

The present shows the business pass- 
ing through a very critical period with 
good fortune in the directions indicated 
hiding the extent of the difficulties which 
the companies must face ultimately, and, 
although the recent break in the stock 
market will undoubtedly be given much 
food for thought, the full effect of that 
break will not be revealed until the end 
of the year. 

Looking forward, it is not unlikely that 
within the ten years you mention, the 
business will have passed through the 
crisis, for the future, I feel, holds every 
promise of disillusionment when the 
financial market settles down, as it un- 
doubtedly will, to normal ways and 
prices and deprives most companies of 
their chief source of “progress” and 
paper profits; when there will be a re- 
currence of the periodical conflagrations 
which are the true test of a company’s 
underwriting practices and stability, and 
to which we were at one time accus- 


tomed; when the companies themselves 
will realize that huge volumes of busi- 
ness written under “modern” forms, 
which have been devised to cut pre- 
mium cost, can only result in loss to 
them; and when the insurance public 
will awaken to the fact that it is not 
right that only little more than 50% of 
the premium it pays for protection is 
really used for that purpose. 

This should procure the restoration of 
sound underwriting, with the companies 
endeavoring to revert to their real func- 
tion of producing a regular underwriting 
profit, but their chief difficulty will be 
in the necessary reduction of their ex- 
penses to reasonable proportions. The 
attempt to achieve this by the larger 
companies will probably be made by in- 
creasing their income still further by 
the absorption of other companies, lead- 
ing to greater and fewer independent 
groups of companies, largely operating 
through branch offices in an attempt to 
reduce, also, the commissions which the 
companies themselves have forced upon 
the agents in their greed for premiums. 





Sees More Banking Firms 
Entering the Business 
By PRESIDENT X 








My approach to this question has 
naturally little to do with rates, agency 
problems, insurance laws and _ similar 
points, but is essentially interested in 
companies. Evidently the next ten 
years will on the surface show as the 
primary characteristic a further crystal- 
ization into groups. Mr. Evans’ predic- 
tion that all business will be written by 
about twenty-five companies is likely to 
come true to the extent that there will 
be perhaps twenty-five company groups. 
The next ten years may also see within 
these groups a reduction of the number 
of member companies, as a matter of 
economy, so that where groups now have 
twelve and more companies they may 
be reduced to two or three. 

Below these surface developments the 
real significant fact in my opinion during 
the next ten years is likely to be the 
entrance of the large banking firms into 
fire insurance. Already now certain im- 
portant banking firms have taken an in- 
terest in certain large fire insurance 
companies. It is quite possible that large 
old fire insurance companies, and even 
the largest among them, will permanently 
come into the hands of certain financial 
firms, just as manufacturing industries 
like steel, automobiles, food products, or 
railroads and public utilities, have be- 
come the:properties of banking houses. 
The latter will buy fire insurance com- 
panies as an investment and also to pro- 
vide protection to their other interests. 
The insurance companies then cease to 
be independent economic organizations, 
but have become parts of still larger 
economic groups, from which they will 
take orders. ‘ 


Profound Changes Coming 


_ As a consequence, profound changes 
in the methods of conducting fire insur- 
ance can be envisaged. Large banks are 
accustomed to run their subsidiary in- 
dustries with a view of stabilized regu- 
lar profit. They are likely to require 
from the management of their insur- 
ance companies to do the same and to 
remedy a system under which a profit 
can be shown when there really ‘was a 
loss, or vice versa, and under which the 
sources of profits are almost constantly 
from auxiliary operations (namely, fi- 
nancial) rather than from the primary 
business purposes of insurance compa- 
nies (namely, underwriting). Existing 
insurance practices .and methods are 
likely to be respected by the bankers 
only in so far as they conform to this 
purpose (and as they conform to the 
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laws, but even laws have a habit of jp. 
clining after a while to the pressure of 
economical arguments). The system of 
acquiring insurance business, the rating 
system, and many other features of fire 
insurance, may or may not undergo pro. 
found changes. 

I do not expect in ten years, or even 
in a longer period, a complete disap. 
pearance of small stock fire insurance 
companies. The country is too big for 
that, but their relative importance yill 
be still less than now. 

Since the war a gradual strengthening 
of mutual fire insurance companies can 
be observed. The appearance of bank. 
ing firms as the prime factor behind 
large stock fire companies may benefit 
mutuals further. Many individual pol- 
icyholders who dislike dealing with large 
financial organizations may turn to the 
mutuals. On the other hand, many mn- 
tual companies depend largely on certain 
trades, for instance, drug stores. As the 
individual drug store owner disappears 
and is replaced by the drug chain, which 
in turn is owned by bankers, the mutual 
fire insurance company may see its clien- 
tele disappear rapidly, and with it its rea- 
son for existence. 





Close Fire-Casualty Link; fe 
Branch Office To Grow | 
By PRESIDENT Y 








In my judgment there will be a great 
many more companies brought under 
the control of large groups, and in the 
course of time many companies will be 


merged with others in order to form 
stronger individual units and to reduce 
the unwieldiness of handling so many 
corporate entities. 

The interests of fire and casualty com- 
panies will be brought closer together 
and branch offices in the larger centers 
will be much more numerous than at 
present. 

In the smaller cities: and towns | 
think the present agency system will 
continue. 

The business will probably _ pass 
through a period of lower rates, higher 
expense and higher loss ratios and when 
the inevitable downward trend of securi- 
ties occurs there will again be a period 
of rate readjustments, and a greater ef- 
fort to develop associated work with a 
view to economy of expense. Such a 
condition will force closest scrutiny of 
all activities in order that there may be 
no duplication and many companies will 
pass out of the picture. 

Greater efforts will be made to sell 
lines of insurance collateral to fire insur- 
ance and possibly the statutes of some 0! 
the states will be changed to perm 
either fire or casualty companies to 1ssue 
more comprehensive covers than al 
present. 





——_ 
Pessimistic View of 
American Agency System 


By PRESIDENT 


a 





Owing to economic conditions and the 
concentration of capital, the future 
fire insurance business will rest largeY 
with possibly a dozen or so strong key 
companies with radiating  sulsidiaries 
spotted geographically, writing the bust 
ness under a branch office or territorial 
system. This means, if it means any’ 
thing, the elimination of the so-called 
American Agency System. While 
should regret to see this come to pass 
yet, it seems to me, in view of what § 
occurring in other lines of business 4” 
the pounding down of fire insurance 
rates and increased expense ratio, tha! 
the only possible way the business ca? 
be conducted, at a minimum expense is 
along the lines outlined herein. 
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